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INTRODUCTION. 



The subject of political representation now as- 
sumes an aspect entirely different from that 
which it presented in the discussions that pre- 
ceded the Act of 1832. The question was then 
between a partial representation, the inequalities 
of which were in their general effects balanced by 
many compensating influences, and a scheme 
which, dispensing with most of such influences, 
made the representation more direct and real, 
and established it on a wider basis. That Act, 
which was the oflspring of a political compro- 
mise, extended the application of the represen- 
tative principle, without excluding, and pot 
intending to exclude, many imperfections and 
irregularities. The anomalies which remained 
were chiefly owing to the attempt to give effect 
to two principles which the arrangements of our 
electoral system made it impossible to reconcile, — 
the representation of interests and the represen- 
tation of persons. Some constituencies were 
retained, framed or modified, upon the sup- 
position that they would, in all circumstances, 
support what were conceived to be special in- 
terests. The idea of the constituency as the 
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constituted exponent of an interest having been 
once received, excluded the idea of personal 
representation within that constituency, and 
therefore led to the consequence, — that if per- 
sons not governed by the prevailing interest 
found their way within the prescribed limits, it 
was necessary, in pursuit of the representation 
of interest, to exclude such intruders, as far as it 
could be done, from the electoral power. As. 
the law, however, did not, and could not adopt, 
as an electoral qualification, a test of fidelity to 
the special interest contemplated, it is not found 
possible to exclude from the constituency some 
who are guided by other motives, and form an 
antagonistic dass. The electoral bodies which 
are regarded as the exponents of special interests 
are thus exposed to internal conflicts, which 
render their action more or less uncertain. 

In the mobile and susceptible condition of 
population and society at this day, it is impossible 
not to observe the purely speculative character 
of all conclusions founded upon what the per- 
manent interests of the inhabitants of a particular 
district may be, — upon what they will them- 
selves consider them to be, or uppn what their 
majority may resolve. In a revision of our 
electoral system, ail those who would found the 
Parliamentary strength of interests or classes 
upon the basis of constituencies formed for their 
support, should consider with what degree of 
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safety they can irely upon a body of electors 
within any certain area remaining permanently 
faithAil to the principles by which they may be 
at present guided. So long as any definite or 
indefinite number of persons shall be attached to 
those principles by the force of mental association 
or material interest, their support may be 
reckoned upon ; but if it be a further condition 
of rendering this support, that such persons shall 
be so numerous within any geographical limit 
as to preponderate and overpower all opposing 
forces within it, — ^the security to be derived 
from their attachment is certainly not strength- 
ened. The sources of permanent support are 
weakened by the introduction of a condition 
which does not increase sympathy, — which may 
be impracticable, — and which is of no value 
unless it can be used as a means of disregarding 
or setting at defiance the opinions of a minority. 
The territorial condition must be one of two 
things, — a source of strife if it succeeds, — or 
a cause of weakness if it fails. It is deserving of 
the most profound consideration of all who 
desire to perpetuate any definite political prin- 
ciple, whether it is possible to insure for it a 
geographical ascendancy ; and whether there are 
any means of promoting its maintenance so 
certain and lasting as would be found in a con- 
sistent adoption of the sole and simple principle 
of personal representation. 
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Earl Grey, in treating of the representative 
portion of the constitution, observes : — "A 
reform is wanted, though not for the same 
reasons as formerly. In the present state of 
things, the objects that ought to be aimed at by 
such a measure are, to interest a larger propor- 
tion of the people in the constitution, by invest- 
ing them with political rights, without disturbing 
the existing balance of power; to discourage 
bribery at elections, without giving more in- 
fluence to the arts of demagogues ; to strengthen 
the legitimate authority of the executive govern- 
ment, and at the same time to guard against its 
being abused ; and to render the distribution of 
the Parliamentary franchise less unequal and less 
anomalous, but yet carefully to preserve that 
character which has hitherto belonged to the 
House of Commons, from its including among 
its members men representing all the' diflferent 
classes of society, and all the different interests 
and opinions to be found in the nation."* 

In f/aming the constitution, there has been 
little of that kind of aid which physical science 
derives from experiment. Government is neces- 
sarily established before the question of circum- 
scribing its powers can arise, — and powers once 
possessed are not often willingly given up, 

* Essay on Reform in Parliament, p. 128. 
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Every step by which a class has been admitted 
to a new participation in power has been either 
a concession or a conquest ; and the moment of 
gaining it has been a time of action, and not of 
speculation. It may have been so &r experi- 
mental as to have arisen from the sense of some 
prominent defect in the existing institutions 
calling for amendment. ^^Many minds, long 
ages, and various events have contributed to the 
advance" of our representative institutions. 
The successive labourers worked under the un- 
conscious influence of the idea of representation, 
— though " only seeking to remedy the injustice 
of come particular case, or prevent the recur- 
rence of some particular evil." But, " when the 
idea of any institution becomes distinctly appre- 
hended, we may proceed with a firmer step and 
more assured success towards its full develop- 
ment. We have the guidance of a principle ; we 
have the clue to what had appeared a tangled 
maze. Our notions may be termed theoretical, 
but the theory is a condensation of all the prac- 
ticality of the past."* The full display of the 
principle of representation "is as much the 
function of the future, as the origination and 
progress of the principle hais been the achieve- 
ment of the past. We have here our test of the 

* Westminster Review, vol. i. p. 10, N. S. 
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venerable and the obsolete ; of the use and the 
abuse ; of what is to be abolished, and what 
retained. We have a guiding star for the work 
of reformation."* 

In considering the process adverted to by Earl 
Grey, of interesting greater numbers in the 
constitution by investing them with political 
rights, we meet with the fact that the propor- 
tionate interest felt by the constituency appears 
to diminish as the numbers of the constituency 
increase. Upon a careful deduction, it is found 
that in the larger constituencies about fifty-five 
per cent., and in the smaller ones about ninety- 
two per cent., of the electors recorded their votes 
on- the occasion of contests at the same general 
election.! This is not an argument against 
adding to the numbers of the voters, for the 
eifect still is to extend the interest of the people, 
inasmuch as fifty-five per cent, of a constituency 
of 5,000 amounts to more than ninety-two per 
cent, of a constituency of 500 ; but it proves the 
existence of other moral forces or laws which 
powerfully operate to disturb and divert the 
course of political progress from the point of 
true representation towards some other end. 
This divergence from representation is still more 
apparent when the active elements, — the fifty- 

* Id. p. 17. t Edinburgh Review, vol. xcv., pp. 279, 280. 
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five per. cent, — are further reduced by taking 
from them the minority, — ^the voice of which is 
extinguished, and which consists of about two- 
thirds, — Cleaving the numbers actually repre- 
sented in the larger constituency as about thirty- 
three per cent. The imrepresented portion is 
not only great in numbers, but there, is no doubt 
that in many populous boroughs it also contains 
the largest portion of the educated classes, of 
those to which, in every view of representative 
institutions, it is desirable that fall weight should 
be given. It is therefore of paramoimt impor- 
tance to discover, and if possible remove, the 
causes which tend tactically to exclude from 
representation so extensive and valuable a part 
of the electoral element; and this is now of 
especial urgency, as every step in the extension 
of political privileges, whilst it has the effect of 
changing the class in which power resides, in- 
creases at the same time the disturbing causes 
that interfere with and are evidently obstacles to 
true representation. 

A perfect representation is plainly inconsistent 
with the exclusion of minorities ; but the subject 
of representation would be very inadequately 
conceived, if it were regtoded as a mere question 
between majorities and minorities. The forma- 
tion of electoral majorities and minorities is no 
more the natural means of arriving at political 
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representation than it would be a natural result 
of any other association that it should be divided 
into two parties, one perpetually labouring to 
counteract the vdshes of the other. The order 
and the occupations of mankind, — ^the distribu- 
tion of population, and the supply of its neces- 
sities, are all provided for by physical and moral 
laws operating on the diversities of nature and 
of character which are found amongst men. 
These differences preserve the harmony and the 
vitality of social life. In political sentiment there 
is not less variety than in the other motives of 
human conduct, and abstractedly it would be no 
more likely that the political opinions of the 
electors of a borough should fall into two or three 
antagonistic divisions, than that they should be 
composed of twenty, fifty, or a hundred distinct 
views or conceptions. The dissimilarity would 
be much more probable than the similarity. 
Opinion and action in politics would be as various 
as opinion and action in other sciences, if there 
were not causes that enter into political bodies, 
and create a disturbed and unhealthy movement, 
provoking antagonistic divisions. 

On the occasion of adverse desires in a society 
composed of many firee agents, the majority mvst 
necessarily decide; but in the formation of a 
representative body, the purpose is that the body 
thus to be created, and not the constituent body. 
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is to be intrusted with the power of decision. If 
that were the function of the constituent body, 
there would be no necessity for appointing the 
representative. It is, consequently, by the ma- 
jority of the representative body that the de- 
cision must be pronounced. It is that majority 
which speaks for the whole, and is irresistible. 
It may be likened to an engine of enormous 
power which crushes all opposing forces. The 
election is the process by which this engine is 
constructed, but it is not necessary to the effi- 
ciency of the engine that the same overpowering 
force should have been employed in the process 
of its construction. 'It is when the engine is 
formed that we require its power to be exercised ; 
— whilst the engine is being made, — it is the 
engine we want, and not the power. 

The conduct of men may be actuated by two 
different motives, one, the desire to. do that which 
is believed to be right, — the other, the desire to 
do that which shall be attended with direct suc- 
cess. A parliamentary representative is to be 
chosen by two or three thousand electors, and 
opinions and interests are greatly divided; — 
two questions may present themselves to every 
elector, — the one, — ^who is the person best fitted 
by character and talent to fill an office in the 
duties of which the interests of the nation, to an 
incalculable extent, may be involved, — and the 
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other, who will my co-electors be most likely to 
choose? In other words, — ^what is right, and 
what will succeed ? 

It may be answered, that abstract right, when 
considered by a prudent man, resolves itself into a 
question of expediency and practicability, — that 
it is a case of compromise ; — and that, therefore, 
the second question is that which such a man is 
justified in asking. It is true that in all political 
action we must consider what is expedient and 
practicable. This is the well-known and just 
defence of party action. Singly, one man can do 
little, and yet, by combining his efforts with 
others having similar objects, he may accomplish 
much. But it is necessary to consider under 
what conditions an individual is placed when he 
is called upon to peld up his own opinions of 
rectitude and prudence. To what extent is the 
will at liberty? That which is a free concession 
amongst persons who have associated voluntarily, 
to pursue the same objects by the same means, 
— as the partners or shareholders in a company, 
or the members of a particular society, may be, 
and most commonly is, entirely different, when 
the persons collected together are infinitely 
various in character, disposition, and object, and 
their association is compulsory and not volun- 
tary. In such a case the question ceases to be 
of the nature of a compromise, and becomes one 
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of mastery. Instead of yielding to the opinion 
of others with whom the elector has been led to 
associate by the existence of some mutual basis 
of sympathy or harmony, he is, in the case 
supposed, obliged, in order to succeed, to give 
up his own opinions to those who form the most 
numerous portion of his co-electors, the greater 
number being, as one of the conditions of nature, 
the lower in capacity, and he is obliged also to 
take into account all the disturbing and cor- 
rupting influences which may prevail. He is, — 
to refer again to the analogy of party, — in the 
position that a member of Parliament would be 
in, — if, instead of attaching himself to the party 
with which he sympathises and is content to act, 
— ^he found himself indissolubly bound to a sec- 
tion, — say of fifty other members whom he has 
had no part in selecting, — and unable to take 
any step in which he cannot persuade the ma- 
jority of the fifty to concur. If he does not 
remain inactive, his objects must be lowered to, 
and measured by, theirs. This condition is 
parallel to that of the elector who is forced to 
act on the answer to the second question, instead 
of the first and true one. 

The necessity of obtaining a majority involves 
the necessity of creating a party, adopting a 
party name, and putting forward some party 
tenet, or dogma, to all of which the majority 
must lend itself. It is not usually the political 
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tenet which has caused the party, but the party 
which has created the tenet. In none of these 
things, any more than in the choice of their 
representative, can the members of the majority 
usefully ask themselves what they ought to do, — 
the only practical question is, what will be 
successful ? Thus, the process of creating the 
majority demoralises most of those who compose 
it: it demoralises them in this sense, that it 
excludes the action of their higher moral attri- 
butes, and brings into operation the lower 
motives. They are compelled to disregard all 
individuality, and, therefore, all genuine earnest- 
ness of opinion, to discard their political know- 
ledge, — their deliberate judgment, — their calm 
and conscientious reflection, — all must be with- 
drawn or brought down to a conformity with 
those who possess the least of these qualities.* 
The same injurious influences, in a measure, 
operate on the minorities, whenever they make 
a decided stand for the purpose of contesting a 
seat. The most intelligent will have submitted 
to the most numerous, except that, in the mino- 
rities, the greater apprehension of defeat may 

* It is by no means uncommon to bear persons state tbat they 
vote for a particular candidate, not from any appreciation of his 
merits, but to exclude some other candidate to whom they are 
more averse. 
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have led the more numerous classes within it to 
raise their standard of choice in order to increase 
their hopes of success. 

Whilst this process of deterioration is going 
on throughout those who compose the active par^i 
ties, a result even more fetal to the design of true 
representation is produced on another large, in- 
telligent, and more scrupulous class of persons, 
who feel no disposition to make themselves 
the instruments of giving effect to the views 
of others with whom they have no common 
object or sympathy. These, therefore, take no 
part in the business of choosing those who are 
nominally to represent them. We find, as it has 
been observed, that, in the large constituencies, 
nearly half of the electors are, for all useful 
purposes, in the same position as if they were 
disfranchised. 

A system which forms the electoral body into 
adverse parties, — arrayed under formal names 
which are themselves exaggerations calculated to 
excite hostility where none really exists, — ^has 
thus the effect of preventing the expression of 
the true and individual opinions of the members 
who compose either party. It lowers the force 
of thought and conscience, reduces the most 
valuable electoral elements to inaction, — and 
converts the better motives of those who act, into 
an effort for success and a mere calculation of 

h 
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the means of accomplishing it. It is not there- 
fore surprising that we hear of the infirmities of 
representative institutions, and that many persons 
should be unable to look forward without terror 
to the aggravation of their more obvious evils by 
any large extension of some of the causes which 
produce them. 

If these consequences be inevitable, — ^if in the 
progress of constitutional government we are 
exposed to the danger of excluding from their 
just share in representation, the more educated 
and intelligent classes, — and of paralysing in 
political life the action of the infinite varieties of 
disposition and sentiment which are found in 
society, — if there be no means of making repre- 
sentation a reality, — ^the infirmity of the insti- 
tution must be borne. It is useless to lament 
that for which no remedy can be found. It 
must b^ accepted as the lot, and part of the 
discipline, of humanity. But, at least, every 
effort of the understanding should be brought to 
bear on the question, whether the representative 
system be not capable of more perfect develop- 
ment than it has yet received. No time perhaps 
was ever more favourable to the inquiry. The 
inconsistencies and anomalies of the existing 
system have been long felt, and successive 
Governments have addressed themselves to its 
improvement. The patriotism of every class has 
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been challenged, and at no former period has so 
general a disposition been evinced to abandon 
long cherished traditions and opinions, and adopt 
such a revision of the representative system as 
may appear most likely to be conducive to the 
public good. 

Ifj after the construction of the representative 
body shall have received the aid of all that 
thought which the importance of the subject 
knperatively demands, it be held impossible to 
render it a perfect expression of the sense of the 
people, or more than of the will of a multitude 
of detached majorities, that should be recorded 
as a fact, and received as a distinct constitutional 
principle. If it be a necessity of government 
that a multitude of petty majorities — for petty 
they must be compared with the nation, — shall 
exclusively elect the representative assembly, let 
it be the declared and acknowledged form of 
the constitution. It is due to the more thought- 
ful and scrupulous of the electoral body, as well 
as to the minorities, and not more to them than 
to the precepts of truth and justice, that the 
principle should be distinctiy propounded, — and 
it is very different from the principle of true 
representation, — that not the representatives of 
the people or of all those who possess the suf- 
frage, — but, representatives chosen by the resolved 

and active majorities of certain arbitrarily-formed 

b 2 
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electoral bodies, — ^are to be consulted in making 
the laws. The whole people may be bound to 
obey the laws thus made, but that does not make 
the nominees of a part the representatives of 
all. It may be claimed as a homage to what 
is just and true, that it be not falsely imputed 
to any class of persons that they are represent- 
ed by men whose views and opinions are utteriy 
repugnant to their own. The member elected 
in every constituency may be returned as re- 
presenting so many as shall vote for him, but not 
as representing those who do not vote for him,-or 
who oppose him. The democracies of former 
times asserted their power, but did not assert an 
untruth. The necessity of obedience to the law, 
wherever the power of making it may reside, is 
easily seen : if it be concluded that there is a 
necessity for depositing the power in the com- 
bined majorities, the nation must bow to that 
authority, — ^but there can be no necessity that 
our institutions should be founded on an untruth 
or a fiction. They should stand on substance 
and reality. Let the representation be declared 
to be what it truly is, and not what it is not 

It will be observed, that the causes which 
operate to render the franchise valueless or inef- 
fectual to large and intelligent classes, are causes 
peculiar to an advanced state of civilisation, and 
we may properly seek, in the increased know- 
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ledge whieh aocompanies Bocial progress, the 
means of removing the impediments to represen- 
tation which it discovers. Representation itself 
is a matter of daily occurrence, and common 
necessity. It is the vicarious performance of 
duties which cannot be personally executed It 
intervenes in commerce, in jurisprudence, in edu- 
cation, and in a thousand other forms. In a 
multitude of circumstances people are compelled 
to place themselves and their interests in the 
hands of others. The exercise of individual 
Judgment and deliberation suffices for all these 
purposes ; and if, in the choice of their parlia- 
mentary representatives, the electors were fi^ed 
from the embarrassing restrictions by whidi their 
action is incumbered, there is no reason to doubt 
that they would employ the same care and 
caution as that with which they select persons 
to fill other fiduciary or vicarious offices. 

The object of this Treatise* is to show that 

* The author first published the principle of the suggestions 
contained in this Treatise soon after the general election of 1857, 
in a pamphlet intituled ** The Machinery of Bepresentation," 
(Maxwell, Bell-yard). A note to the same pamphlet, and, sub- 
sequently, a second edition, was published in the same year, the 
details being materially altered, and brought much nearer their 
present shape. The communications which the author from time 
to time received, led him to believe that the scheme had excited 
interest in the minds of many who had given much thought to 
this an4 kindred subjects ; and that it was generally considered 
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the attainment of a perfect system of personal 
representation is not opposed by any difficulties 
inherent in the subject ; and that such a system is 
not only consistent with the due and just repre- 
sentation of every class and interest in the king- 
dom, as well as of the public which comprises all, 
but that it affords the most permanent and certain 
mode of representing and expressing the special 
views and opinions of all interests and classes ; 
and that it also goes very far to remove, even if 
it does not entirely obviate, all the sinister influ- 
ences which have been hitherto found to prevail 
in the collection of the suffrages of the electors. 
It will be seen that personal representation, to be 
perfectly carried out, must be founded upon the 
basis of individual independence ; that such 
independence may be obtained without depart- 
ing from any of our traditional forms of electoral 
incorporation,— and that it even affords pecuUar 
facilities for giving greater scope and expansion 
to such local and traditional combinations. The 
electoral arrangements which are proposed re- 
quire no operation that cannot readily be 
executed by instruments which the adminis- 
trator will always have at his command ; and 
they prescribe no duty, which any person of 

to stand in need of development more in the way of showing its 
praticability, than of proving the value of the objects which it 
was directed to attain. 
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ordinary capacity he is not competent to per- 
form.* It is only necessary to resort to those 
common aids which education and science now 
afford, — the knowledge of letters, which was not 
implied in times when the election was made by 
a show of hands, — and the means of rapid con- 
veyance and transport, which were not possessed 
by former generations. 

With a view to avoid any expressions which 
might be vague or indeterminate, to render the 
proposal definite and precise, and enable its prac- 
ticability to be readily and distinctly considered, 
the whole scheme has been wrought into the 
form of a supposed electoral law, the clauses of 
which are distributed amongst the several chap- 
ters, — ^following the respective branches of the 

* The author cannot forbear to cite the following communication 
from a gentleman whose labours in psychological inyestigations 
are known to the public : — ^^ It will probably be found, that, in the 
process of freeing the conscience of the most enlightened citizens, 
we shall give free scope to the choice of the most ignorant, while 
the choice of the latter will be constantly improved and balanced, 
not by the will, but by the enlightenment of the classes above 
them. Newton, in showing the laws of the attraction of the most 
visible and measurable of the planets to the sun, inferentially also 
developed the relations of the more distant ; and thus, too, if we 
can succeed in tracing the relation which the powers of choice 
among men of thought, — ^its wisest members, — bear to the will 
and wisdom of the collective community, we shall be able, ap- 
proximately at least, to infer the mode by which those parts of a 
national system which are furthest removed from the central sun 
of knowledge and conscience, can be subordinated to the public 
good." 
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subjects to which they relate, and in which are 
explanations of the principle, the purpose, and 
the operation of every clause. A table has also 
been introduced, showing the entire law, and 
referring to the pages in which evefy clause will 
be severally found. 

If, by the means which are here proposed, or 
by any which are better and wiser, an electoral 
system can be established, which, in the work of 
forming a representative body, shall succeed in 
calling into action all the thought and intellect 
of the nation, the effect would be to create a 
new object of inquiry and study, extending over 
a field of which we know not the bounds. All 
attempts to engage society in political conflicts for 
abstract principles would be thenceforth vain, 
and statesmen would seek to build their fame on 
something more solid and durable than party 
triumphs. A representation of all intelligences, 
founded upon a wisely regulated franchise, can- 
not be dangerous ; it would contain within it 
breadth, symmetry, cohesion, and durability, — 
all the elements of strength and safety, and 
would possess, moreover, a capacity and a dispo- 
sition for social improvement, without any limit 
but that of the human faculties. 

Qoshury HiU^ Kingston-on-Thames^ 
January, 1859» 
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CHAPTER L 

THE HEFBESEKTATION OP MAJORITIES AND 
MINORITIES. 

Foandation of the power of majorities — Agreement — Force — 
Rights of minorities — ^Burke — Guizot — Conventional character 
of rights rested in proportionate or specific numbers — Absolute 
government of numerical majority — ^Its abuse — Calhoun — ^Dis- 
tinction of numerical from concurrent or constitutional majority 
— ^Entire extinction in the representative assembly of the less 
popular parties by the detached action of provincial and local 
minorities — ^Minorities in this country — ^Fallacy of a supposed 
compensative representation — ^Its injustice, impolicy, and danger 
— ^Representation designed to collect the diversities of many, 
and not of two only — Sismondi — ^National loss in ezclu^g the 
reason of all the minorities — ^Merits and defects of the clause of 
1854 — ^Injustice of the opposition — Compromise the principle 
of constitutional government — Jury — Constituencies likened to 
partnerships — ^Protection to minorities in the power to withdraw 
to other constituencies willing to accept them. 

THE position which majorities and minorities of the 
people should respectively occupy in representative 
government has, within a few years past, been fre- 
quently considered. The title or claim of majorities 
to be exclusively regarded and obeyed must have its 
origin either in agreement or in force. The power 

B 
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of acting by a majority, so far as it depends on an 
agreement, Mr. Burke observes, ^^most be grounded 
on two assumptions, first, that of an incorporation 
produced by unanimity ; and, secondly, an unanimous 
agreement that the act of a mere majority (say of 
one) shall pass, with them and with others, as the 
act of the whole/'* Hq adds: ^*K men dissolve 
their ancient incorporation, in order to regenerate 
their community, in that state of things each man 
has a right, if he pleases, to remain an individual. 
Any number of individuals, who can agree upon it 
have an undoubted right to form themselves into a 
state apart and wholly independent. If any of these 
is forced into the fellowship of another, this is con- 
quest, and not compact. On every principle which 
supposes society to be in virtue of a fi^e covenant, 
this compulsive incorporation must be null and void."t 
M. Guizot, treating of the same subject, points out 
the inconsistency of the claim of the majority to abso- 
lute power, with another principle, sometimes asserted, 
which affirms a right in every individual to be go- 
verned only by those laws to which he has given his 
assent,]: imless the latter be accompanied with a right 
in the minority to withdraw themselves from the state. 
He adds, ^Mans Tid^e de majority entrent deux 616- 
ments trfes difF(£rents; Tid^e d'une opinion qui est ac- 
cr6dite6, et celle d'une force qui est pr6pond6rante. 

* Appeal firom the New to the Old Whigs. Lend. 1791. Third 
Edition, p. 103. 

t Id. 105. 

t Histoire des Origines du Govemement Bepr^sentatif, vol. i. 
p. 106. Paris, 1851. 
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Comme force, la majority n'a anciin droit que celui 
de la force inline qui ne pent Stre, k ce titre sen], la 
souyeraint^ legitime. Comme opinion la majority est 
elle infaillible? Sait-elle et vent-elle toDJonrs la rai- 
son, la jnstice, qni sont la vnde loi et conf&rent senles 
la sonveraint^ legitime ? L'exp^rience depose dn con- 
traire. La majority en tant que majority, c'est a dire 
en tant que nombre, ne possMe done la souveraint^ 
legitime, ni en vertu de la force qui ne la confiSre 
jamais, ni en vertu de Finfaillibilitfi qu'elle n'a point"* 

The majority, where it has prevailed, has ever been 
purely conventional, some laws requiring a greater and 
some a less — some unanimity — and others speaking by 
the voice of a few, or of one, as the family is repre- 
sented by its head. In the old corporate towns a few 
persons represented the community. When the actions 
of the society are governed by the majority, in the 
sense of numbers, the majority may be variously im- 
derstood. It may be, either a majority consisting of 
the more numerous of two bodies supporting respect- 
ively two contrary pmpositions, or of the more nu- 
merous of several bodies supporting respectively several 
distinct propositions. If ten propositions, or, which is 
the same thing, ten candidates were offered to the 
choice of fifty persons, that they might select one of 
the ten, six of the fifty persons might form the ma- 
jority, and the forty-four have no voice. If there 
be no law — as in our electoral system there is no 
law — which requires more than a moiety, or any 
definite proportion of the entire body, to form an 

♦ Id.T). 107. 
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effectual majority, the six mnst prevail, or there must 
be a power or inducement to withdraw some of the 
propositions or candidates, and yet the excluded candi- 
dates or points might express perfectly the sentiments of 
those who put them forward, an expression which 
will be silenced by their withdrawal. In some late 
borough elections it has been the practice, to prevent, 
as far as possible, differences of opinion from dividing 
interests, to subject the several candidates in the 
same general interest or party, to a prehminary 
ballot; and thus to give a more certain and perfect 
dominion to the positive and actual majority of num- 
bers,* 

With regard to the character of government by a 
numerical majority, it is useful to listen to republican 
statesmen. Mr. Calhoun, who occupied at different times 
some of the highest offices in the government of the United 
States, and who studied American institutions with 
the aid of long experience, employed his latest hours 
and his most elaborate efforts, in a work designed as 
a warning against the dangers of that absolutism which 
would result from committing the destinies of the 
country to the imcontroUed government of the nu- 
merical majority. The right of suffirage, he says, is, 
indeed, the indispensable and primary principle ; "but 
it would be a great and dangerous mistake to suppose, 
as many do, that it is of itself sufficient to form con- 
stitutional governments." t "To this erroneous opinion," 

* See Tremenheere, Constitutian of United States, p. 223. 

t A Disquisitioii on Government, and a Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States, hj John C. 
Calhoun. Edited by R. C. Cralle, p. 13. Charleston, 1851. 
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he adds, "may be traced one of the causes why so 
few attempts to fonn constitutional governments have 
succeeded; and why, of the few which have, so small 
a number have had a durable existence. It has led not 
only to mistakes in the attempt to form such govern- 
ments, but to their overthrow, when they have, by some 
good fortune, been correctly formed. So far f5pom 
being of itself sufficient — ^however well guarded it might 
be, and however enlightened the people — ^it would, un- 
aided by other provisions, leave the government as 
absolute as it would be in the hands of irresponsible 
rulers, and with a tendency, at least as strong, towards 
oppression and abuse of its powers."* "The more 
extensive and populous the country, the more diversified 
the condition and pursuits of its population; and the 
richer, more luxurious, and dissimilar the people, the 
more difficult it is to equalise the action of the govern- 
ment, and the more easy for one portion of the com 
munity to pervert its powers to oppress and plundei 
the other." t "The dominant majority for the time," 
he repeats, "would have the same tendency to op- 
pression and abuse of power, which, without the right 
of suffrage, irresponsible rulers would have. No reason, 
indeed, can be assigned why the latter would abuse 
their power, which would not apply with equal force 
to the former. The dominant majority for the time 
would, in reality, through the right of suffrage, be the 
rulers — the controlling, governing, and irresponsible 
power, — ^and those who make and execute the laws, 
would, for the time, in reality be but their represent*- 

* Id. p. 13. t W. p. 16. 
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tiveB and agents."* And he proceeds to show that the 
abuse of the power which would thus be acquired, 
could only be counteracted by giving to each division, 
or interest, through its appropriate organ, a concurrent 
voice.t The majority which is formed by this con- 
currence he calls the constitutional majority, in con- 
tradistinction to that which is obtained by treating the 
whole community as a unit, having but one common 
interest. "The first and leading error," he says, 
'^ which naturally arises fi:om overlooking the distinction 
referred to, is to confound the numerical majority with 
the people, and this so completely as to regard them 
as identical. This is a consequence that necessarily 
results fix)m considering the numerical as the only 
majority. All admit, that a popular government, or 
democracy, is the government of the people; for the 
terms imply this. A perfect government of the kind 
would be one which would embrace the consent of 
every citizen, or member, of the community ; but as 
this is impracticable, in the opinion of those who regard 
the numerical as the only majority, and who can per- 
ceive no other way by which the sense of the people 
can be taken, they are compelled to adopt this as the 
only true basis of popular government, in contradistinc- 
tion to governments of the aristocratical or monarchical 
form. Being thus constrained, they are, in the next 
place, forced to regard the numerical majority as, in 
effect, the entire people; that is, the greater part as 
the whole ; and the government of the greater part 
as the government of the whole."} 

* Id. p. 22. t Id. p. 26. t Id. p. 27. 
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The work being adapted to a republican form of 
govemmenty contains observations on a political or- 
ganism, by the concurrence and veto of different bodies^ 
which happilj is, in this country, provided for by a 
dijBPerent constitution ; but all the remarks on the error 
of so dealing with numbers as to extinguish interestS| 
is equally applicable to the constitution of the House 
of Commons. The danger of a popular body, un^ 
balanced by the introduction of elements other than 
those which have their origin in numerical force, is 
stated, with equal confidence, by Mr. Burke. He says, 
— ^^ Of this I am certain ; that, in a democracy, the 
majority of the citizens is capable of exercising the most 
cruel oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong 
divisions prevail in that kind of polity, as they often 
must ; and that oppression of the minority will extend 
to far greater numbers, and will be carried on with 
much greater fury, than can almost ever be appre- 
hended firom the dominion of a single sceptre."* 

Those who contend that neither good government 
nor individual liberty is necessarily secured by a suf- 
frage which commits the government absolutely to the 
numerical majority, do not, therefor^ argue that there 
must not be a resort to arithmetic. It is impossible to 
suppose a popular form of government in which the 
votes must not be counted. The problem of constitu- 
tional organism is, in what manner the individuals com- 
posing the entire community are to be classed so that no 
opinions or interests shall be unheard, or extinguished, 
in representation. 

* Eeflections on the French Revolution, &c., p. 186. 
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Most of the advocates for the amendment of otir 
system of representation seem content with, or to de- 
spair of obtaining anything better than, a division of the 
country into certain districts or localities. 

If it were not a low and unbecoming view of political 
parties to liken them to enemies in a hostile camp, a 
case might be imagined of the division of the electors 
generally into two classes ; one satisfied with the con- 
dition of things, apprehensive of the consequences of 
change, and ready to oppose all experiments the utility 
of which is not manifest ; and the otiber uneasy in their 
position, imagining that social alterations might be 
made which would ameliorate their condition, and who 
are not deterred by the apprehension of consequences 
which they do not see or admit. Supposing there 
were a contest between these classes, a struggle, not 
of arms, but of the peaceable forces which are brought 
to bear in the operation of representative institutions, 
and the proportion in which these classes is found 
in every locality be, for the purpose of argument, 
taken as two to three, the majority of every consti- 
tuency would, of course, elect a representative of the 
more numerous class. If five constituencies be taken 
as the entire number, there would be in the represen- 
tative assembly five members for the party of progress 
and none for the party of preservation ; whilst, in 
lustice, the majority and minority ought to stand in the 
constituted assembly in the same proportion as in their 
constituents, that is, three against two. It is clear, 
as a matter of strategy, that, by the defeat in every 
constituency of the detached minorities, the less nu- 
merous class have no means of meeting their adver- 
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saries in the representative council, but are previously 
cut off in detail. 

"Le but du gouvemement repr&entatif est de mettre 
publiquement en presence, et aux prises les grands 
interSts, les opinions di verses, que se partagent la socidt^ 
et s'en disputent I'empire, dans la juste confiance que, 
de leurs d^bats, sortirent la connaissance et Tadoption 
des lois et des mesures que conviennent le mieux aux 
pays en general. Ce but n'est atteint que par le 
triomphe de la vrale majority, la minority constam- 
ment pr^sente et entendue. Si la majority est d^ 
plac^e par artifice il y a mensonge. Si la minority 
est d'avance hors de combat, il y a oppression. Dans 
Tun ou Tautre cas, le gouvemement repr^sentatif est 
corrompu."* 

In the general election of 1852, the aggregate 
number of votes polled by the majorities where the 
seats were contested was 291,118, whilst the minorities 
polled 199,994. These numbers may, with sufficient 
accuracy, be treated as represented by three and two ; 
and if the same calculation be extended to the whole 
of the constituencies, and taken as expressing the silent 
and suppressed differences of opinion where no contest 
was attempted, it would appear that 500,000 electors 
are not represented, except, by a sort of fiction of law, 
their opinions are supposed to be expressed by other 
means. If liberalism be triumphant in one constituency, 
conservatism, it is answered, is triumphant in another. 
The argument is as untenable, as the principle is 
dangerous. It is not the fact that the opinions sup- 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep., vol. i. p. 259. 
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pressed by the electoral voice at one place are expressed 
in those of another. It has been truly said that ^^ the 
separation of parties according to localities does not 
even approach completeness. The number of localities 
in which any given opinions prevail are not propor- 
tioned to the general prevalence of those opinions. 
Large political parties are widely scattered and inter- 
mixed throughout the country."* This supposed 
system of balances and counteractions is the ignis fatuus 
of the politicians of this century, and the source of 
jealousies and wran^lings without end. It recedes as 
they pursue it. No sooner do they imagine that its 
elements are caught and fixed upon their canvas than 
they are gone like a dissolving view. The discovery 
or the opening up of some xmexpected mineral wealth 
creates a town on a barren moor. Commerce estab- 
lishes a thriving port where stood the hovels of a few 
fishermen. A rapidly-increasing populaticm overflows 
the boundaries of the city. The ease and rapidity 
of locomotion open to the middle classes of the towns 
the advantages and the pleasures of rural life. The 
more agreeable sites of a country, rich in natural 
beauties, are being covered with the dwellings of 
classes who were formerly a town population. On the 
shores of our island coast, wherever they can be 
approached, on every. hill side and in every valley 
from which can be beheld 

" The many-twinkling smile of ocean," 
the builder is constantly engaged in the construction of 
dwellings replete with comfort, if not remarkable for 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 229. 
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architectural beauty. Numerous residences, many 
almost of palatial character^ have in several places, in 
less than half a century, farmed, what in earlier tunes, 
would have deserved and rec^ved the name of cities, 
but are now hardly recognised as municipalities. The 
rate of progress of the first forty yeara of that period 
was as nothing to that of the bust ten years; and 
probably the progress of the last ten years will be 
incx)nceivably outstripped by that of the ten which are 
to come. Industry, education, the progress of civili- 
sation, and the diffusion of higher tastes and enjoy- 
ments, all contribute to defeat eveiy attempt to attach 
special interests or objects to specific districts. The 
lines of distinction between the town and country 
population become daily more and more faint, and 
are constantly shifting their places. To form a om- 
stitution on such a foundation is to build on sand. 

Let it be supposed, however, that it were possible 
to succeed in accomplishing that which the changes 
in society forbid, the system would be founded upon 
Lttjustice, and, therefore, could not be permanent. To 
contend that, although the opinion and sympathies 
of a minority are set at defiance in one place, it is 
a sufficient justification for this state of things that 
persons, whose opinions correspond with those of that 
minority, may form a majority in some other place, 
and that they then succeed in suppressing the voices 
of those whose opinions are in harmony with the vic- 
torious party elsewhere, is to set up one great evil as 
a compensation for another. "Can it,** inquires a 
writer on this subject, " be seriously argued that to 
balance one great mischief against another is as well 
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and as safe a mode of proceeding as an endeavour to 
avert both?"* Political action, instead of being the 
result of a steady and legitimate adaptation of means 
to an end, is converted into a game of chance, a specu- 
lation in which the failure upon one card is to be 
compensated by success upon another, and, by the 
sacrifice of the active and cordial assistance and ad- 
herence of two-thirds of the people, we even pro- 
fess to gain no more than the same relative power 
for each of two great parties, which they may 
have obtained without such sacrifice. Assuming, 
however, that the equivalent result, as a matter of 
party warfare, were in this manner obtained, the 
purpose of constitutional and representative govern- 
ment would be as far off as ever. The purpose of such 
a government is not satisfied by dividing the nation into 
two parties, and converting the area of legislation into 
a battle-field. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
merits of party government, it is enough to say, that 
in the vast field of modem legislation, in the adapta- 
tion of our ancient institutions to a new state of 
society, and in providing for new emergencies, a mid- 
titude of political and social problems come to be 
solved with which party has nothing to do, and into 
which the introduction of party elements and con- 
siderations is not only useless, but is absolutely per- 
nicious. It is obvious that the tendency of a system 
of government founded on numerical majorities alone 
is to absorb all differences into one issue — a. contest 
for power. The extension of knowledge and the pro- 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 231. 
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gress of civilisation open the door of inquiry, prompt 
activity of thought, encourage diversities of opinion, 
and thus lead the way to social improvement ; but 
the benefit of this progress in the composition of a re- ! ■ 
presentative assembly is excluded when every variety of ' 
opinion and shadow of thought is expurgated, — ^thrown ^ 
aside as so much lumber, in order that both sides 
may come unencumbered to the trial of strength which 
is to determine the single issue — ^the possession of 
power.* The observation above, on the adoption of a 
preliminary ♦ballot at some recent borough elections, 
and the hypothesis of the ten candidates ofiered to 
fifty electors, are illustrations of what is here meant ; 
and another is iumished in a passage in the corre- 
spondence of Sismondi, in which he expresses the 
result of vast historical deduction as well as of poli- 
tical experience in his native republic. He shows, that 
the solution of most of the innumerable questions 
which arise in civilised society, when gathered firom 
the mouths of the numerical majority, must depend 
rather on diance than on reason; — 

" Je cherche, en effet, la souverainte dans la reunion 
et I'expression de toutes les volontes nationales, mais 
c'est tromper cruellement la nation que de compter 
toutes les indifPerences pour des volontes. C'est ce- 
pendant h, quoi vous arrivez siirement quand vous 
comptez les suffirages par t^te. Pour vouloir travailler 
utilement k la chose publique, if faut savoir ; mais pour 
vouloir tant bien que mal, encore faut il se figurer 
qu'on sait. Pour avoir un etat bien gouveme, il 

♦ See Calhoun. Disquisition, &c. pp. 44, 48 
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fiindrait qu'il le flit par la volontg de ceux qui savent, 
il fitudrait n'ob^ir qv^k une volonte eclairee ; mais pour 
avoir nne democratie avec des avantages et des incon- 
venients il faut au moins avoir une volonte quelconque 
chez ceux que Ton consulte. 

^^ Portez un projet de loi sur la liberty de conscience 
k une assembl^e ^clair^e, elle vous r^pondra que la 
loi ne rigle que les actions^ que la pens^e ne pent lui 
Stre soumise. Portez le mSme projet k une assembl^e 
compos^e de toute la population mfile et femelle de 
GSnes, die vous r^pondra ; brdlez les h^r^tiques I Mais 
k cette mSme assembl^e portez un projet de loi pour 
^tablir que T^talon l^gal des monnaies est Tor pMtot 
que Fargent, ou que I'adoption d'un enfant est revocable 
k la naissance d'un fils^ ou quelque' autre cas semblable 
elle ne vous r^pondra pas du tout, die ne croit pas 
savoir, elle n'a pas mSme cette volenti passionn^e qui 
s'unit souvent k I'ignorance, si vous la forcez cependant 
de d^lib^rer. Si vous comptez ensuite les sufirages par 
tSte, vous tromperez la nation en donnant comme 
I'expression de sa volenti, ce qui est souvent le plus 
contraire it la volenti des seuls personnages qui en 
aient une dans I'assembl^e."* 

Those who have attended to the abortive, as well as 
to the actual legislation of the last ten years, will be at 
no loss to discover in this country examples of both of 
the classes of questions, to which M. Sismondi refers, 
as well as illustrations of the caprice and futility of the 
popular method of dealing with them. 

In the selection or choice of representatives we re- 
quire the aid of the half million of electors whose votes 

* Sismondi : Fragments de son Journal et Correspondence, p. 133. 
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are rendered useless, and whose judgment is thus re- 
jected. Instead of damping and extinguishing all their | 
patriotic zeal by destroying that hope of the utility of ex- ; 
ertion which can alone keep it aliye, every disposition to f 
political action on the part of every worthy and sensible / 
citizen should be encouraged and assisted. By making 1 
elections nothing but a question of adhesion to one 
of two or three parties, the standard of merit and 
qualification in the candidate is lowered to a bare 
question of party tests. 

It has been seen that about half a million of voters 
are in this coimtry incapable of securing a representar 
tion by any act of their own* The public loss is surely 
not trifling. To what a multitude of subjects of public 
and private interest have the thoughts and studies of 
large numbers amongst that half-million of voters been 
directed I If we go through many of the streets and 
squares of the metropolitan boroughs, and form our 
conclusions of the intellectual rank of the inhabitants 
from their probable education and means of acquiring 
knowledge, and when we know that of these, thousands 
would in vain approach the hustings to give expression 
of their views or opinions, it is impossible to look on 
the nominal representation of the metropolis as other 
than a mockery of the name. Yet the House of 
Commons. has been traly described as "a place where 
minorities, heresies^ oppositions, remonstrances, and 
protests of all sorts are to be represented and entitled 
to a hearing, and it is intended to comprehend, and 
not to exclude them."* 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 229. 
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<^ Le but du syst^me repr^sentati^ dans ses elements 
g^n^ranx, comme dans tons les details de son organisar 
lion, est de recueiller, de concentrer toute la raison qni 
existe 6pars6 dans la societe, et de I'appliquer it son 
gouvernement." * 

If the method of obtaining this concentration of the 
national reason be considered with analogy to operations 
connected with the material world, the comparison at 
once displays its unscientific character. Two-fifths of 
the intellect of the country is lost in the process. It is 
a waste of material which would have been a reproach 
to any operation in physical science in its rudest day. 

In another part of this treatise, observations will be 
directed to the purpose of showing that not only is 
there the direct national loss of the amount of the 
reason and judgment which is thus excluded, but the 
process by which it Is efiected at the same time operates 
fatally to deteriorate the work of the majority, the 
result of the votes of the three-quarters of a million 
who may be supposed to be represented. 

The first and greatest practical attempt which has 
been made to remedy this defect in representative in- 
stitutions was the provision introduced by Lord John 
Bussell in the bill of 1854. It was proposed that, in 
cities and boroughs returning three members, no elector 
should vote fot more than two, which would have the 
efPect of permitting a minority of two-fifths of the 
constituency to return one member. The design was 
to obviate the dissatis&ction of large numbers of 



* Histoire des Origines dii Grouyemement Reprdsentatif, vol. 
ii. p. 253. 
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eTectors forming the minorities in popular constitu- 
encies.* Some measure of this nature is evidently 
demanded by poUtical justice and prudence^ if the 
electoral arrangements of the kingdom are to remain 
substantially in their present shape. The way in which 
the proposal has been received, and the form which the 
opposition to it has assumed, is most instructive, as 
showing the arbitrary and intolerant character of ma- 
jorities. It affords an illustration of the principle which 
has been quoted from the work of Mr. Calhoun, a 
principle which all history corroborates, that govern* 
ment by numbers is not less insatiable of power^ and cer- 
tainly not more scrupulous of the claims of those who are 
without its pale, than any otiier absolute, uncontrolled, 
and irresponsible authority. "Us savent trfes bien,*' 
says M. Sismondi, ce qu'ils demandent quand ils \ 
veulent que le pouvoir de la partie intellectuelle de i 
la nation se trouve noye dans celui de la masse igno- \ 
rante et passionnee."t Abstractedly, it cannot be denied 
that tiie proposal for the representation of minorities 
was moderate and reasonable. Take, for example, a 
constituency of 20,000 — ^as Finsbury — of which we will 
suppose that 12,000 are the major, and 8000 the minor, 
portion. A plan which would give the majority two 
representatives, and the minority one, might be tiiought 
likely to recommend itself to men who desire that the 
same (or even something less than the same) measure of 
justice should be extended to others which they require 
for themselves. Arithmetically, the minority of 8000 
are only placed on an equality with 6000, or half of 

* Pari. Hist. vol. cxxx. p. 498, t Fragments, &c., p. 135. 
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the majority, and might still not unfairly complain of 
the disproportion. ^But^the majorities, and the repre- 
sentatives of the majorities, look at the subject with 
different eyes. From having been empowered to return 
the members for the constituency, they hare come to 
regard themselves as forming the constituency. They 
claim not only to be fully, but to be exclusively, repre- 
sented, — ^not only that they shall themselves be repre- 
sented, but that no other persons in the community, or 
borough, besides themselves shall be so. If the minority 
ask for that humbler share of the representation which 
would fidl to their lot after the majority had exhausted 
its demands, they do but invite the reply of the lion 
in the fable, which La Fontaine renders, — 

'^ Si quelqu^ un de vous touche k la quatri^me 
Je r^tranglerai tout d*abord." 

It is the contemptuous rejoinder of overwhelming force 
which insists, not upon equality, but domination. 
Those who, in this coimtry, or who in estabhshing 
representative institutions in the colonies, have advo- 
cated the policy of conferring on minorities some power 
of securing, at least, a partial representation, have been 
stigmatised as unsound reformers, — as enemies to the 
sovereign will of the majority. The majority which is 
meant is not the true, and, as it is termed by Mr. Cal- 
houn, the concurrent and constitutional majority of the 
nation, — ^the result of a free and comprehensive organi- 
sation of aU interests, and aU opinions ; but the majority 
of mere numbers, at whose shrine all interests, and all 
opinions, are to be inmiolated. 

The proposal for the representation of minorities, in 
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cases where the constituencies return three members, 
is, no doubt, open to several objections. In the first 
place, it would necessarily operate very partially, in 
reaching only some constituencies; in the far greater 
number it would leave the evil untouched. Whilst the 
law would recognise, in a measure, the injustice of 
extingaishing the opinions of minorities, it would, 
at the same time, declare to the minorities in most 
constituencies, that, however entitled to respect they 
might ' be from their intelligence or their aggregate 
numbers, sftill they are not, individually, large enough 
to be protected. Another objection is, that even within 
the constituency to which it is proposed to be applied, 
it provides only for the representation of one of many 
minorities. The varieties of opinion and feeling em- 
braced in a constituency so large as one of those to 
which three members were proposed to be given, would 
be very inadequately expressed by any three repre- 
sentatives. Many minorities, dissenting on principles 
of gravity and importance, would still be omitted. The 
measure would, therefore, be essentially incomplete. It 
is open, also, to the logical objection that it seeks to 
meet and lessen the consequences of an untruth, not by 
getting rid of the falsehood, but by the introduction of 
a second fiction. The objection to the proposed method 
of representing minorities, when thus examined, assumes 
the same logical form as the objection to the exclusive 
representation of majorities. It is not what it pretends 
to be. If three members be chosen for South Lan- 
cashire, and no elector has voted for more than two, 
it is obvious that none of the members can represent 
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the entire constituency which he professes to represent. 
All the members severally represent some of the elec^ 
tors, but none of the members represents them all. The 
scheme is less fallacious than one which permits a 
majority of 10,000 to exclude a minority of 9000 from 
all share in the expression of the national will in the 
public councils ; but there is, nevertheless, a fallacy at 
its root. These are not, however, the grounds put for- 
ward by the opponents of the proposal. 

Looking at the place which representative institutions 
are apparently destined to fill in the government of 
mankind, it becomes of the highest importance to con^ 
sider whether means cannot be found to eradicate the 
vice in their constitution which deprives the state of the 
benefit of the judgment — ^it is to be feared in the largest 
number of cases — of its most calm and dipassionate, 
its most instructed and thoughtful citizens. The pro- 
blem is, how to render representation in fact what it is in 
name, — ^to make it universally truthful, and to give to 
the best elements in every constituency their best and 
most perfect expression. 

The founders of our parliamentary system, — ^if that 
appellation can be justly conferred upon any particular 
men in any age, — did not contemplate, and could not 
provide, for the difierence of political opinion to be 
evolved in the progress of civilisation. Yet, on the 
other hand, they certainly did not contemplate a state 
of things in which the will of a vast proportion of those 
whom they entrusted with the firanchise would be wholly 
disregarded. It is remarkable, that the writs require 
the returning oflicers to send the knights and burgesses 
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to Parliament "with full and sufficient powers.''* A 
form of expression which students of common law know 
is inconsistent with the existence of a body of electors 
who repudiate the person whom the others have nomi- 
nated, and refuse to concur in investing him with such 
powers. Such a disagreement, except as a thing to 
be at once determined by the sword, or by some other 
compulsion, did not, perhaps, enter into the imagination 
of the framers of the simple forms of proceeding in those 
early times ; and if they had foreseen it, they would, 
doubtless, have left it to be settled by the emergency. 
It is probable that the idea of the constitution and 
unanimity of the jury, pervaded the minds of the 
framers of the writ, and that they, not unreasonably, 
relied on a sufficient uniformity of action, being, as in 
that institution, produced, by the necessity of compro- 
mise. It is, in truth, this very necessity of compro- 
mise, — ^the exigencies imder which something of every 
individual or every combined will, is yielded to the 
general concord, — ^which regulates and harmonises all the 
business of domestic and social, as well as political, life, 
wherever that harmony is happily established. 

A great empire has been compared to a partnership, 
though of a loftier kind than those which are formed 
for purposes of trade or objects of occasional interest, 
and to be regarded with other reverence. "It is a 
partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, 
a partnership in all virtue, and in all perfection. As 
the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained in 



* Brady, Histor. Treat. Lond. 1777, p. 54. Hallam's Middle 
Ages, Eng. Const, ch. 8., part 3. 
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many generations, it becomes a partnership, -not only 
between those who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and those who are to be 
bom."* 

Every borough may be likened to a partnership, 
the members of which are to choose theit representa- 
tive or procurator. As in partnerships of a few indi- 
viduals for their private purposes, the nomination may 
be made to depend on the concurrence of every indi- 
vidual, and upon no other supposition are the individual 
partners bound to confirm the acts of their nominee. 
How, it is asked, is this imiversal concurrence to be 
brought about; how are a number of individuals to 
be compelled or induced to act together? By the same 
simple process which obliges partnerships of a few 
individuals to act together. They are fi*equently con- 
stituted under instruments which are by no means of 
simple construction. Astute draughtsmen have brought 
together for this purpose the accumulated experience of 
several generations, and have sought to provide, by an 
anterior contract, for every circumstance of trade, of 
life or of death, which might affect the contracting 
parties, or their joint or several interests. But the 
ultimate bond of union, stronger than their deeds or 
contracts, and asserting its power where all deeds and 
contracts are powerless, is the necessity of compromise. 
" How," inquired the student, after perusing the deed 
which had been settled for the government of a mercan- 
tile association of large capital, and consisting of several 
partners, — ^^ How can they go on under a deed which 

* Burke, Reflections, &c., p. 144. 
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prevents any partner fiom appointing or dismissing a 
cashier, or a clerky or a warehouseman, without the 
consult of all the partners ? Suppose they should not 
consent, the business might then be absolutely at a 
stand still." "They would dissolve the partnership,'* 
was the reply. It is dius that, with many subjects on 
which they think differently, the necessity of joint ac- 
tion compels every partner to respect the opinion of 
every other ; and the association continues for the lives 
of several persons, which, if it had been founded on com- 
pulsion, would probably have ended in bringing the 
c<mcem to a helpless and profitless condition, or to 
ruin. 

"The principle," says Mr. Calhoun, in the work 
which has been quoted, "by which constitutional 
governments are upheld, is compromUe^ that of absolute 
governments is forced* By giving full, and no more 
than Aill weight to oppoduag and conflicting int^^sts, a 
salutary check is interposed to all precipitate resolutions. 
" They render deliberation a matter not of choice but of 
necessity ; they make all change a subject of compro- 
mise, which materially begets moderation ; they produce 
temperaments preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, 
unqualified reformatixms, and rendering all the headlong 
exertions of arbitrary power for evar impracticable." 

How, tiien, are those who are weaker in numbers, — 
those who have formed their opinions on matters con- 
cerning the public welfare, upon oonsiderations which 
the majority do not enter into, or do not appreciate, — 
to bring about this compromise ? It is plain that they 

♦ Disquisition, &c., p. 37. ' f Id- ?• ^1» 
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cannot effect it, without the power of exercising a volition 
of their own. Neither reason, entreaty, nor persuasion, 
will be enough. When the majority feel that their will / 
cannot be controlled, and that they may defy and 
despise the minorities, they will assuredly do so, and 
the remonstrances of the latter will become the subject 
of " ridicule and scorn." * " The highest moral obliga- ^ 
tions: truth, justice, and plighted faith, — much less pru- 
dence and propriety, — oppose, of themselves, but feeble 
resistance to the abuse of power." f The basis of union 
and permanence, in the ordinary partnerships by which 
most of the commercial transactions of the world are 
carried on, is the necessity of mutual attention, forbear- 
ance, and respect. K this be not rendered by one to 
the other, the partnership is dissolved. That it is not 
so dissolved, is because the feebler judgment yields to 
the stronger, the cautious is encouraged by the more 
impetuous, the more impetuous is tempered by the 
cautious, and each character and person derives im- 
provement and profit from the combination. The com- 
promise is enforced by the existence of the power in 
each partner, if he be dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the rest, to dissolve the partnership, as to himself. 

The progress of physical science has advanced by 
observation of the laws which apply to things under 
our sight, and the application of the same laws to 
bodies of greater magnitude which are otherwise 
beyond our vision and comprehension. It reasons from 
the lesser to the greater. So in political life ; an element 
which is potent, and preserves harmony in the smaller 

♦ Disquisition, &c., p. 304. f W. p. 281. 
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sections of society, may be brought to bear on its larger 
combinations. Let any elector or electorsi whether 
they consist only of the " tens or twenties," to whom 
Lord Harrowby referred, in presenting a petition from 
members of the learned professions and others, as ^^ scat- 
tered in the vast communities, and whose votes are now 
utterly without influence in any one place," * or whether 
they compose any of the various sections of society who 
look to mond^ rather than to purely political doctrines, 
or whatever may be their causes of dissent, be per- 
mitted, when occasion arises, to dissolve the union which 
the place of residence or some other accident has created 
between them and the other members of the constitu- 
ency on which their votes are registered, and let them 
add their votes, if they desire, to those of some other con- 
stituency, but so as not to interfere with any majorities. 
They may thus become partners with other electors with 
whom thfey have more sympathy. Eminent judges, in 
administering the law, have sometimes likened the imion 
between partners, when they looked at the losses and 
evils which conmionly accrue to them from suddenly 
and angrily severing the connection, as even having 
some analogy to another union, — ^for better and for 
worse. There is, however, no such indissoluble bond 
uniting together the dwellers in every borough. They 
may be told to be, if they can, imanimous in the choice 
of a representative ; but if an elector cannot agree with 
the majority on one side of a parish boimdary, there 
would be no necessary breach of the order, ^ even of 
the courtesies of society, if he were permitted to imite 



* Pari. Hist. vol. cxxii. p. 1184. 
*C5 
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himself with a number of his fellow countrymen on 
the other side. He is not precluded from choosing his 
friends or associates beyond the boundaries of his own 
borough ; and there does not seem to be any sound reason 
why he should not be allowed, wilji a like freedom, 
to seek elsewhere his fellow constituents. If the legal 
obstacles in the way of this exercise of individual volition 
were removed, and the elector were enabled to seek else- 
where for electors agreeing with him in sympathy and 
opinion, and sufficient to form a constituency, it is 
obvious, that, so &r as representation is concerned, the 
question as to minorities would cease, for the minorities 
would be absorbed. If, notwithstanding the removal 
of the legal obstacles, the elector be unable to find any 
constituency with whom he can concur, it must be 
owing to the singularity or eccentricity of his political 
views, and the unrepresented minority is reduced to the 
smallest limits, and will include only those impracticable 
tempers, for whose satisfaction it is neither possible nor 
desirable to provide. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF CONSTITUENCIES BY VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 
AND UNANIMITY. 

Association of individual electors of different constituencies — 
Kespect for the opinions of minorities— Relative magnitude of 
Toluntary co&«tltuende»^^Av«rag« number of electors — ^Mode 
of obtaining it from time to time — Begistrar's offices — Proposed 
laws for registering annually the aggregate of electors^ for ascer- 
taining a quota, and for ita promulgation — ^Numbers at the pre- 
sent time — ^Extent of the field for collecting kindred opinions 
— ^Expression of all earnest sentiments — ^Address of 1857 on 

. tiie edudbtionai franchise — ^Defects of the form suggested — 
Proposed law giving unanimous constituencies representation — 
Unsuitableness of the geographical principle for its objects — ^Its 
unjust and impolitic character^— Representataon of interests--* 
Land or agriculture — Manufactures-^Shipping — ^Trade — ^Work- 
ing classes — Contrast of a system of individual independence 
with its opposite. 

IN the hst chapter every constituency or electoral 
college hdjs been regarded in the light of a partner- 
ship, the members of which are enga^d in a great 
undertaking that requires all their individual as well 
ks their joint skill and energy, and in which none 
should be even sleeping partners, much less partners 
repudiating and protesting against the acts c^ the rest, 
imd yet unable to extricate themselves. It has been 
said that, in order to express the various opinions of 
those who ferm minorities, they should be permitted, 
not by dissent to impede the firee action of the 
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majority of the society or partnership with which the 
accidents of life^ and the frame of our electoral system, 
has connected them ; but, leaving all such free action 
of the majority untouched, to come out of that society 
or partnership, and form another society and another 
partnership, with the members of which they enter- 
tain opinions in conmion. The hypothesis, that they 
can thus for the time sever their connection with the 
constituency in which they are registered, is neces- 
sarily founded upon the assumption that they are 
able to find kindred opinions elsewhere than with 
the majority of that constituency. If such kindred 
opinions, held by suiBcient numbers, cannot be found, 
the severance would be useless, and their voices, as 
at present, are necessarily extinguished. 

The severance, it is to be observed, is only for the 
time. The partnership may begin and end with the 
election. The objections to concurrence with the 
majority of the constituency which are strong at one 
election may have no existence at the next. The 
very circumstance that every elector is free, will tend 
to procure respect for his opinions from every other 
elector, and wiU therefore be a motive for attempting 
the selection of a representative who shall command 
the general respect. 

The election of a representative by a combination 
of minorities supposes a community of sentiment in 
those who combine, or, in other words, unanimity of 
choice in such a constituency. In order to render 
this arrangement possible, it is necessary to prescribe 
what shall be the extent or numbers of the new con- 
stituency which is thus to be created, and to ascer- 
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tain in what manner its members can be enabled to 
coalesce. 

It is plain that a new electoral body, formed of the 
detached members of other constituencies, ought in 
magnitude to be equal to the average of such other 
constituencies. The average number of which con- 
stituencies are composed must, therefore, be computed 
and recorded; and, for this purpose, a very simple 
arrangement will suffice. It is only necessary to 
collect and make known, &om time to time, the 
number of electors. There are many important ad- 
vantages connected with the sufi&ag^ and its exercise, 
which could be attained by the establishment of offices 
in which the results of the registration could be yearly 
brought together, as in a sort of post-office or clearing 
house. Some of these advantages will be adverted to 
in a subsequent chapter, in which observations are made 
on the suffi-age. For .the present purpose — ^that of 
arriving at the proper standard of a constituency — it 
is enough to suppose that three offices, one in London, 
one in Edinburgh, and one in Dublin, are constituted 
for the collection of the records of electors, as the 
Begistrar-Qeneral gathers statistics of another kind. 
The officers may be termed registrars, and their duties, 
which, though of great moment, will be purely mecha- 
nical, may be thus prescribed by law: — 

I. Upon the revision of the lists of electors in every con- 
stituency, and on or before the 1st day of November in 
every year, printed copies of the registry of electors 

in every constituency in England shall be transmitted to the 
office of the Registrar in London, and printed copies 

of the registers of electors in every constituency in Scotland 
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sball be transmitted to the office of the Begistrar in Edin- 
burgh, and printed copies of the registers of electors 
in every constituencj in Ireland shall be transmitted to the 
office of the Registrar in Dublin. 

n. The Registrars shall, on or before the 1st day ot 
December in every year, if Parliament be then sitting, and 
if not, within the first three days after the then next meet- 
ing of Parliament, certify to the Speaker of the House ot 
Commons the aggregate number of electors appearing on 
the said registers of electors in the constituencies of England 
Scotland, and Ireland, respectively. 

m. The Speaker of the House of Commons shall, within 
three days after he has received the certificates of the said 
Registrars, make and sign a declaration of the total number 
of electors forming the constituencies of the United King- 
dom, registered at the preceding revision of the electoral 
lists, and shall also therein state the number of the quotient 
of such total number of electors, divided by 654, rejecting 
in such division the fractional numbers of the dividend; 
and thenceforth, until the next ensuing declaration shall be 
made and signed as afor^aid, the number of the said quo- 
tient shall be the quota, or number, of votes for members to 
be returned to serve in Parliament at any General Election to 
be held before such ensuing declaration, and the said certificates 
and declaration shall, on the making thereof, be published in 
the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Gazettes. 

The registries of the United Kingdom contained, in 
the year 1857, the names of 1,226,274 voters, — ^reckon- 
ing, as that of a distinct voter, every vote of a free- 
holder, or other person, who might vote in different 
characters. This aggregate number of voters is, ac- 
cording to the third clause of the proposed electoral 
law, divided by 654, that being the number of members 
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in the House. In a subsequent chapter, the number 
which might be convenientlj taken as the divisor, to- 
gether with the reasons in £Eiyour of adopting a common 
quotient in all the three kingdoms, will be considered. 
The number of electors being as above stated, — ^if 
that number be divided by 654, the quotient is 1,876. 
The quotient necessarily varies as the numbers of 
the registers vary, and the quotient, so varying, will 
be always the number of voters, who, coming from what 
constituencies they may, but being unanimous in their 
choice, may be penmtted to elect a representative. 

The difficulties which wiU immediately suggest them- 
selves are, — how this unanimity is to be obtained 
amongst persons of infinite variety of character and 
temperament, and how a scheme of such a nature is to 
be worked. out I Doubtless, if there were but one or 
two, or a few of these bodies of 1,876 voters, or whatever 
may be from time to time the number of the quota, it 
would be impossible to secure unanimity ; but the diffi- 
culty vanishes when the minorities amount to half a 
million, and not only half a million, but when they far 
exceed the entire number of any minorities now existing, 
by the operation of numberless affinities and repulsions, 
which, in a state of Uberation, will dissolve the present 
majorities. Opinions which approve themselves, and 
sympathies which are common to any considerable 
number of minds, — ^and it is chiefly these with which 
we have to deal, — ^will form round different centres, 
whilst the parts, or atoms, actually incapable of cohesion, 
would be reduced to their minimum. 

It will be found, upon consideration, that it is not 
more difficult for the State to provide for its people the 

*c8 
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means of combining, for the purpose of representation, 
all the elements which make up its intelligence and 
judgment, infinitelj dispersed and varied as these 
appear to be, than: it was to provide for the universal 
interchange of thought by the Post-office, that vast 
contrivance, at once a cause and an effect of civili- 
sation, — and which, mechanical as it is, yet daily 
performs its wondrous task of interchanging thought, 
and thereby instructing and enriching society. In our 
own day, the facilities of intercourse have brought 
almost into contact with one another those who dwell 
at opposite quarters of the empire, and have produced 
effects which our ancestors could never have anticipated 
or imagined. Full of interest are those inquiries, which 
show the connection between external things and men- 
tal progress, and trace the influence on human institu- 
tions, of literature and its allied and handmaid artsl 
The amazement of Atahualpa, when he saw that a few 
mysterious lines, without speech, conveyed, from one 
to another of his stem conquerors, their words and 
thoughts, exhibits the untaught condition of a perishing 
race. In other regions, and more cultivated minds, 
letters had long sown the seeds of enterprise and free- 
dom, but had not always preserved their fruits. They 
afforded to the world but a twilight gleam. The 
brighter rays shone but in a few solitary or isolated 
spots, until a student-artisan taught to stamp by 
one block or type many repetitions of the same 
thought, and thereby opened wide the doors of know- 
ledge. It remains still, instead of the signs by voice 
and hand in use of old, to substitute the vehicle 
of letters, and .by them transport and concentrate, in 
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the choice of legislators, the stores of wisdom and virtue 
that are scattered throughout the land. In gathering 
the electoral will, we seek for the expression of every 
thoughtful and earnest mind, and of all pure, lofty, 
and patriotic resolves, — 

*' Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires." 

It is the chief object of this work to shew that this 
is no vain hope, and that, to render the exercise of 
the parliamentary franchise an act in which the highest 
moral and intellectual power of every elector may be 
excited and employed, is no impracticable attempt. 

In treating of the representation of minorities, on a 
principle of unanimity amongst those who are so repre- 
sented, it will be observed that the course proposed is 
very diflferent from, and almost the opposite to, that 
suggested in the address presented to Lord Palmerston, 
towards the end of the year 1857, on the subject of 
making an educational franchise a part of the antici- 
pated Beform Bill. The address was entitled to high 
respect, as bearing the signature of many eminent men ; 
but it is believed that the greater number of those who 
signed it, intended to express nothing more than their 
adherence to the principle of giving a just weight to 
education, and that they did not intend to intimate any 
adoption of, or preference for, the details of the scheme 
adverted to in the address. The form in which it was 
proposed that the educational franchise should be con- 
ferred, was, indeed, unfortunate ; and, perhaps, in that 
respect, a great cause was never more unhappily marred 
by injudicious advocacy. An educational franchise must 
be considered in two phases, — first, the suffrage; se- 
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condly, the combinations to give effect to the snJBBrage. 
The justice of the claim of suffcage on the groimd of 
scientific and literary distinction^-^not for any special 
advantage to those who claim it, but that the people at 
large may have the aid of all contemporary knowledge 
in the business of their government, — will be adverted 
to in a subsequent chapter. The electoral combinations 
for giving effect to the suffrage, appear to have been the 
main subject of the address ; and these, it was proposed, 
should be territorial, to avoid,, as it was said, the danger 
of subjecting them to the influences of any particular 
class or profession. The apprehension that the learned 
bodies, if left to themselves, unfettered by territorial 
limitations, might make an improper choice, or, perhaps,, 
submit to sinister influences, evinced less confidence 
than might have been expected, in the discretion of 
those whose claim rested on the ground that they were 
more discreet than the general members of constituent 
cies of which they formed a part. But the very appre- 
hension was, in truth, one of little depth. If one of 
any of the leamed professions were chosen by the mem- 
bers of his profession, he would, probably, be amongsfc 
the most distinguished of their number ; and he who is 
( a master in one science, as a general rule, approaches 
• with more care and circumspection those departments 
of knowledge which he has not .made his study than the 
/ man whose mind has never received any special direc- 
! tion. Profound knowledge of one branch of science is 
/ no unfit preparation for the study of others, whilst it is 
I a guard against that superficiality which is the bane of 
J political discussion. 

Passing from the reason assigned for the arrange- 
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ment, to the territorial constitution which was proposed, 
it is diffictilt to avoid the conclosion that a division of 
electors throughout the kingdom into two classes, the 
learned and the unlearned, would place the classes 
which assumed the pre-eminence in a position impos« 
sible to be maintained. An institution which might too 
often have the misfortune of exhibiting to mankind the 
practical distinction between learning and wisdom, would 
be little calculated to promote either. It would be 
always exposed to the most powerfiil engine of assault 
which can exist in a civilised age, — that of ridicule. 
It is not, however, on such objections that it is useful 
here to dwell. A territorial arrangement must operate 
by majorities. But the circumstance that the educated 
classes formed the minorities in the detached consti- 
tuencies, was the cause of the application for a separate 
representation ; and yet the minorities of the electors, 
thus permitted to sever themselves from the majorities, 
would, in their turn, be extinguished; and the very 
inconvenience which led to the severance, would, at the 
utmost, be but little more than half cured. Indeed, if 
the educated classes to be thus formed into distinct 
territorial constituencies, should be composed of men of 
independent minds, taking their own distinct and varied 
views of public affairs, and determined to act for them- 
selves, instead of being led by a few of their num- 
ber, — they would be likely to bring forward more 
candidates than appear in a borough in which differ- 
ences are suppressed This would be the natural ten- 
dency of a highly instructed constituency; and in 
such an event, it might happen that a smaU part of 
the aggregate number of the educated electors within 

J> 2 
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the territorial division would impose tjieir views upon 
the rest. 

The adoption of the principle that a quota of electors, 
by unanimity in their choice, may return a represents^ 
tive, would, with the aid of other arrangements of a 
mechanical kind, and of no difficulty, enable every 
individual elector, — ^who shall consider the choice that 
the majority of the constituency in which he happens 
to be registered is disposed to make, as the result of 
corruption or of intrigue to which he will not lend 
himself, or who shall entertain opinions with which 
those of their favorite candidate do not harmonise, or 
who shall consider that a better or a wiser selection 
can be made, and that with such a belief it is his duty 
to make it, — to exercise his vote according to his own 
judgment. The principle might be embodied in and 
made effectual by the following law: — 

IV. Every candidate, whose name is contained in the 
list of candidates hereinafter mentioned, for whom the full 
quota of votes shall be polled (subject to any qualification 
or disqualification otherwise imposed by law), shall be re- 
turned as a member to serve in JParUament, in manner 
hereinafter mentioned. 

It will, of course, be immediately perceived, that this 
law would have consequences far more extensive even 
than the admission of the voices and opinions of an 
aggregate of minorities, numbering half a million of 
electors, great as those consequences would be. The 
admission and concentration of all those whom the 
numerical majorities would, if dominant, exclude, in 
truth involves the representation of all classes and all 
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interests. It is because the simple expression of the 
numerical majority, under a system of equality in suf- 
frage and district, would deprive all classes, except the 
most numerous, of any weight in the House of Com- 
mons, that the framers of our representative system 
exhaust themselves in ingenious contrivances to parcel 
the electors into such divisions that some may neutralise 
others, and thus reduce to its minimum the evil which 
they apprehend. More than to diminish the evil effects 
which must result from the extinction of all political 
power, except that of the poorer classes, they seem 
scarcely to hope. The object should rather be, to ex- 
clude no legitimate influences, and to give such a scope 
and direction to all political energy, that every elector, 
in his sphere, and according to his knowledge, may 
labour to obtain the maximum of good. If every 
elector be made to see and feel that he is personally 
responsible for what he does, what he attempts, or what 
he omits to do, something will be done, at least, to 
make him deliberate before he acts ; and when a man 
begins seriously to reflect on what he is to do, much is 
already gained. 

The same machinery which permits the minorities in 
every constituency to exercise their franchise, by uniting 
their votes with those of others wherever they find 
sympathy) will also accomplish other objects, of no less 
importance. It will permit all the smaller boroughs 
and constituences, or any portion of them, to form similar 
unions, and will put an end to all questions of dis-t 
franchisement ; and it will, moreover, afford to every ^ 
class, and every interest, in the country, the means of 
being adequately represented in the Legislature. 
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The subject of the rq>resentation of small towns 
will be considered in the two Chapters on Elec- 
toral Divisions. On the representation of distinct 
classes and interests, something may be said in this' 
place. 

All those who deem it of paramount importance that 
the great interests of the country should be adequately 
represented, — ^whatever their different views may be a^ 
to those interests being homogeneous or antagonistic, — 
should seriously address themselves to the consideration 
whether there is any geographical distribution of seats 
which can hereafter, with anything approaching to ac- 
curacy, or with a probability of duration, procure for any 
distinct interest an effectual representation; a repre- 
sentation which, if it be obtained at all, will not be over- 
whelmed by a majority of representatives firom other ad- 
verse—or, at least, unsympathetic — constituencies. In 
examining this question, they should consider, not only 
the present parliamentary system, but what it is likely to 
become in that progress of democratic institutions, which 
it will be impossible, even if it were desirable, to stay. 
They might then usefiilly proceed to consider whether any 
machinery exists, or has been proposed to them, which 
can so eflfectually accomplish that object, as by giving 
to those who are attached to every species of property 
and industry, the power of voluntary association. The 
distinctive interests commonly regarded as the broadest, 
are those of the landed and commercial classes. The 
county constituencies were supposed to be the strong- 
holds of the former, and the borough constituencies of 
the latter. The ulterior view of the general subject 
of representation, — by which the county franchise is 
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regarded as intended to provide^ not so much for the 
representation dPtiie inhabitants of the counties, ot of 
places not within the limits of boroughs, as for the pni>. 
pose of giving weight to the landed and agricultnral 
interest, has ^&m. the connty population of half of its 
polkical weight. The hypothesis that the county elec- 
tors did not represent themselves, but were the agents, 
or retainers, of the land-owners, has placed them in 
such a position of infenOTity as to give to 4000 electors 
in the county no more weight in the State than 1500 
electors in a borough. In the last chapter, mention 
has been made of the social changes which have opened 
the country to the population of the towns, and of the 
amount of the intelligence and wealth which has thus 
been transferred firom the cities and boroughs to the 
counties. If, in pursuit of the fimcied, but most mis-, j 
token, interests of the land-owners, the attempt to keep * 
up the geographical distinction between the representor 
tion of the boroughs and counties be obstinately per^ 
severed in, and be successfiil, the electoral elements that 
might be derived from a population which thus par- 
takes both of the rural and the urban character, — 
elements not surpassed in value by that of any class 
in the country, — ^would be, for the most part, sacrificed. 
They would be lost to the boroughs, and not gained by / 
the counties. To secure, or preserve, a selfish and an / 
invidious power, — which, after all, vdll escape their 
grasp, — the land-owners, if they were betrayed into/ 
such a cpurse, would have excluded from the repreJ 
sentation a conservative force of great value, daily aug- 
menting in strength and importance, and to the growth 
of which there is no conceivable limit. 
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The more extensive, the more numerous and varied 
the ramifications of any interest, the less should it 
trust, and the less does it need to trust, to any geo- 
graphical limitations, and the more may it safely rely 
on its inherent strength. The landed interest is not 
dependent on the county constituencies. It has its 
branches in every city and borough in the kingdom. 
How extensively are its interests identified with those 
of the inhabitants of London I It is not confined to 
Belgravia, or Tybumia, or May-fair, but with the 
clergy, the lawyers, with Westminster, with Fins- 
bury, with most of the professional classes, the wealthy 
manufacturers, the principal merchants, the chief trades- 
men. Again, in the census of 1851, about 300,000 
persons are returned as farmers, nearly all of whom 
would probably be voters under a system which re- 
cognised their equality with the voters in the boroughs. 
The numbers who reside in cities and boroughs, and 
who have connections and interests with the same 
great class, are incalculable by any data which these 
tables afford, but their numbers must be enormous. 
; In the place of a fatal policy, which seeks — ^through 
geographical limits and arbitrary distinctions, by un- 
equal apportionments of political power, and by creating 
or adhering to unreasonable and inyidious inequalities 
of capacity and firanchise, — ^to secure some remnants 
' of their preponderance, the landowners and the agri- 
; cultural interest might safely rely, under a firee and 
equal system of representation, on the elements of 
their just, and legitimate, and unquestionable strength. 
A distribution of electoral bodies, which would give 
to every voter the power of adding his vote to those 
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of other electors, with whom he might more perfectly 
agree in interest and opinion, would, it may be safely 
predicated, give to the agricultural interest a weight 
and influence greater than can be attained by the most 
ingeniously constructed territorial system they can de- 
yise. It would be a weight and influence obtained 
without any sacrifice of the claims of others. In prin- 
ciple and practice it would be perfectly unassailable, 
inasmuch as it would be determined, like that of all 
other bodies, by the measure of the numbers, intel- 
ligence, and property which it comprehends. 

A similar reasoning will apply to eveiy other class 
or intjerest, great or small. The various manufiwtur- 
ing, the mining, the shipping interests, might severally 
be the framers of their own constituencies, and be 
thoroughly and satisfactorily represented in the national 
councils. The population of the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, or maritime towns, in which the operations 
of any of these departments of industry are chiefly 
carried on, are too miscellaneous to be the organs of 
any common principles having relation to such special 
interests. There might have been a time when Nor- 
wich or Exeter was ready to advocate, above all others, 
the real or supposed interests of the woollen, and New- 
castle or Liverpool those of the shipping trades; but 
these times have passed. In the present century, al- 
though especial interests may accidentally obtain an 
exponent of their views in the persons of some of 
their body who have chanced to find their way into 
the House, they cannot generally obtain any such 
representation except by tampering with and corrupting 
the voters of limited constituencies. No other than the 
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landed interest is provided with any proper or legitimate 
means of securing at all times its due weight and re- 
presentation in the legislature. The possession of 
such weighty or the existence of such representation, 
are matters left to the determination of chance or 
accident. This is surely not a basis on which a great 
representative system should rest. 

One other interest remains, — and which, not less 
than any, if not more than all, deserves consideration, — 
the interest of the working classes. To the honour of 
the age be it said, that the history of the world does 
not present a time in which the labours of the wise, the 
great, and the wealthy, were directed with more per- 
severing energy to promote the social benefit of the 
great masses who are engaged in the manual occupar 
tions of life. Some there are in the House of Commons 
who address themselves to such questions in the spirit 
of an enlightened philanthropy. .But who in that 
assembly is their own exponent, — who has been chosen 
by themselves? The questions in which the working 
classes are interested become more and more numerous. 
Important subjects incessantly arise, requiring the deepest 
consideration. Amongst these, it is enough to advert to 
the cases in which the doctrines of political economy 
and considerations of morality and duty seem, at first 
sight, to conflict. ^^The want," says the economist, 
" will produce the supply." ^^ What," replies the mora- 
list, " if the want be not felt, but is yet one which it is 
a proof of the degradation of our nature not to feel ? 
The wants which tend to produce a supply are of two 
kinds, — ^instinctive and artificial. The former seeks 
after that, a desire of which has been implanted in us 
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by nature, — ^the latter, after that which we have been 
taught to desire by experience. The light must enter 
into the darkness, ere the darkness can know that it is 
without light, and open its heart to desire and ^oabrace 
it.'^* Examples of questions, in which economy must 
be modified by moraU, and morals corrected by eco- 
nomy, are abundant. Of these are the discussions on 
the hours of female and infantine labour, — on the edu- 
cation of children in factories, — on poor-laws — ^workhouses 
— and public charities, — on lodging-houses and dwellings 
for the poor, — on mediative tribunals between labourers 
.and employers,-^n fiiendly societies and saving banks* 
The working classes have need in these subjects of men 
from among themselves. They may not be wiser, 
they may possibly not be more fitted to deal with 
matters so serious and profound, than men who are 
elected by other classes ; but a consideration of what 
is due to the vast body of the working classes, leads 
inevitably to the conclusion, that they ought to have the 
pow^ of placing in the House some in whom they have 
confidence, some who view all such questions from 
their side, who have been brought up with them, and 
who know experimentally where and how their condition 
needs amelioration. More is to be known than theory 
can teach. A representative assembly of the Commons 
without this element is grossly defective. A hint which 
was somewhere thrown out, that the working classes 
might elect men with whom the more refined members 
would be unwilling to associate, betrays the source from 
whence it comes. The true aristocracy will reject the 
suggestion with disdain. 

* Guesses at Truth, 2nd Ser. p. 351. 
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Nothing exemplifies more clearly the maxim, that all 
injustice will rebound upon its authors, than the present 
claims of the working classes for representation. Their 
class has been unwisely and improperly excluded, and 7 
they now demand such a construction of the franchise, 
and of electoral divisions, as will tend to throw all 
power into their hands, by extinguishing every class 
but their own. In mercy to themselves,' it may be 
• hoped that such a consequence may yet be averted. 
In the state of society at which we have arrived, 
the vesting in every elector of a power to act, if such 
be his will, without any trammel created by the par- 
ticular section of voters to which he is nominally 
annexed, is the keystone of parliamentary reform. It 
is by this means that the utmost facility and induce- 
ment will be afforded to every elector to exercise his 
judgment in making the best and wisest choice. " That 
the service of our country is no chimerical, but a real 
duty," are the words of a great constitutional philo- 
sopher. When a political system promotes and en- 
courages the association of minds having common 
pursuits and common sympathies, and when these asso- 
ciations are necessarily so extensive that they can be 
governed by no narrow or selfish motives, and by no- 
thing less comprehensive than a desire to fiirther the 
moral or material welfare of large numbers of men, 
the union becomes necessarily the occasion of exciting 
generous sentiments, and to the degree in which the 
object of the association is pure and wise, to that 
degree are its members elevated above all ignoble and 
selfish objects. All good influences will be aided and 
all evil ones discouraged, not as results directly aimed 
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at, but as the indirect and natural consequence of a 
wholesome state of political existence; just as the 
cultivation of a pure mind, and application to honest 
objects, is a better protection for virtue than all the 
repressive laws that can be made to extirpate vice. 
FuU scope will be given to every generous sentiment 
by which men may be drawn together. Devotion to 
a great principle, — ^regard for an illustrious name, — 
affection for an ancient house, — ^admiration of worthy 
deeds, — attachment to a particular neighbourhood, — ^love 
of country or of class — community of feeling, — har- 
mony of taste, — may all form so many occasions of 
concord, and create innumerable circles, binding to- 
gether in society all varieties of rank and station, 
with an attraction of such power that malignant in- 
fluences will find no place, and the occupation of the 
demagogue will be gone. Inclination wiU thus be 
brought to the aid of duty. When no elector can, 
by the reflection that any exertion on his part would 
be Vain, if not mischievous, as injuring the cause he 
desires to support, excuse his inaction to his conscience, 
he will then be sensible of the obligation ' which the 
service of his country imposes upon him. It is be- 
yond the power of law to compel men to unite for a 
common purpose, and labour in it with energy of 
will, unless it be one in which their nature prompts 
them to agree. An electoral body composed of the 
most heterogeneous and antagonistic materials, bound 
together by an act of parliament, and told that they 
must act together, and find one person who can re- 
flect the most dissimilar things, can be compared to 
nothing better than the melancholy spectacle of sub- 
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dued and torpid natures, which is exhibited in the 
streets of London. With equal truth, or irony, one 
is called the "happy family," where every instinct is 
quelled ; and the other the " independent constitu- 
ency," where every man's action depends, not upon 
himself, but in most cases on those to whom, of all 
others, he would be least willing to trust either 
his honour or his purse. The indifference of hope- 
lessness, and the languor of debility, are occasionally 
varied by fits of spasmodic animation when they are 
roused by the showmen, who extract a miserable profit 
fi'om the exhibition. Is it too much to say, that instead of 
on one side constructing schemes which shall perpetuate 
a stereotyped expression of political sentiment, and, on 
the other side, contriving how it may be counteracted, 
by shrouding every elector in a veil of obscurity, states- 
men might more wisely employ themselves in discover- 
ing, in that great laboratory of science in which we 
find all we know of man's nature and of the elements 
of his moral health, some means of dissipating the un- 
wholesome miasma, and clearing the tainted atmosphere 
which now envelop political life I 

The two following chapters wiU explain the position 
in which majorities would be placed, in relation with 
unanimous constituencies, — the respective provinces of 
the two principles, and their essential harmony. 



CHAPTER III. 

OEOGRAPHICAL, LOCAL, AND CORPORATE DIVISIONS 
or ELECTORS. 

Bepresentation conftrred on boroughs and creation of boroughs 
for representation — ^Natural order in forming conununities — Ar- 
tificial divisons — Burke — ^Existing anomalies and inequalitiee — 
Comparatiye independence of members — Contributory bo- 
roughs — may be without contiguity — Disftanchisement of 
smsdler boroughs directly adverse to the principle of complete 
representation — ^Disposition to voluntary association — ^Its opera- 
tion to be permitted and encouraged in forming electoral divisions 
— The Crown the essential basis — Proposed law for creating 
and recoTUtrticHng electoral divisions on petition — Necessity 
in the vidssitudes of society — Effect on the public spirit and< 
emulation of majorities — ^Early access to political life for men 
of talent. 

IN the ancient and historical form of our constitu- 
tional system, the right, or privilege, of nominating 
representatives in Parliament, was given, — or, it may 
be more correct to say, accrued — ^to the various detached 
and distinct communities in the then existing divisions of 
cotmties,. cities, or boroughs. In consequence and as an 
incident of that previous existence. In the remodelling 
of the electoral system in 1832, a course in many 
respects the reverse of this was, and perhaps for many 
reasons necessarily, pursued. Communities, districts, or 
boroughs were then created, or unions of such commu- 
nities formed,, without any other basis of connection 
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than that of electing representatives. The representa- 
tion is not given to the borough, becanse it is a borough ; 
but the borough is created in order to give it represen- 
tation. We are now, it may be hoped, unembarrassed 
by many of the difficulties which impeded the labours 
of 1832, and enabled to view the entire subject in 
different aspects. The experience of a quarter of a 
century does not encourage the extension of a system 
of arbitrary divisions, constructed entirely for electoral 
purposes. A representative system, resting on such a 
basis, can scarcely be otherwise than a source of discord. 
It is without landmarks. It has not its origin in that 
stream of events which has disposed material things in 
an order wherein all are the more inclined to acquiesce 
because they have not seen it disturbed or controlled by 
any visible hand. The example of other countries, as 
well as of our own, teaches us that, if an arbitrary 
division for electoral or other purposes is formed to-day, 
there will not be wanting reasons for its reconstruction 
to-morrow. On the other hand, these political incorpo- 
rations which grow out of the constantly operating 
causes by which all human associations, like material 
things, are dissolved and reorganised, are found to have 
the deepest roots. " By preserving the method of na^ 
ture in the conduct of the State, in what we improve, 
we are never wholly new ; in what we retain, we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner, 
and on those principles, to our forefathers, we are 
guided, not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by 
the spirit of philosophic analogy."* "Our political 

* Burke, Reflections, &c., p. 49. 
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system is placed in a just correspondence and sjrnimetry 
with the order of the world, and with the mode of 
existence decreed to a permanent body composed of 
transitory parftS| wherein, by the disposition of a sta^- 
pendens wisdom, moulding together the great myste- 
rious incorporation of the human racci the whole at 
one time is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but in 
a condition of unchangeable constancy, — moves on 
through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, reno- 
vation, and progression.''* 

The people of this country have always evinced great 
reluctance to be arbitrarily parcelled out, formed into 
sections, and divided by metes and bounds, to corre- 
spond with a theory, and they have commonly cast aside, 
at the first opportunity, such artificial limits. The 
advocates of equal electoral divisions, who look to a 
new geographical distribution as the only means of 
accomplishing their object, will have to surmount great 
prejudices before they succeed in dividing the country 
like a chess-board. Many of these prejudices are 
deeply rooted in historical causes, and deserve the 
respect, rather than the contempt, of the legislator. 
" To be attached to the sub-division, — ^to love the little 
platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle, — 
the germ, as it were, of public afiections. It is the first 
link in the series by which we proceed towards a love 
to our country and to mankind." "We begin our 
public afiections in our families. No cold relation is a 
zealous citizen. We pass on to our neighbourhoods, 
and our habitual provincial connections. These are 

* Id. p. 48. 

£ 
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inns and resting-places ; such divisions of otir country 
as have been formed by habit, and not by a sadden jerk 
of authority, are so many little images of the great 
country in which the heart finds something which it 
can fill. The love to the whole is not extingoished 
by this subordinate partiality. Perhaps it is a sort of 
elemental training to those higher and more large re- 
gards, by which alone men come to be affected, as with 
their own concern, in the prosperity of a kingdom." 
^^ But no man ever was attached by a sense of pride, 
partiality, or real affection, to a description of square 
measurement. He will never glory in belonging to 
the Chequer, No. 71, or to any other badge ticket.'** 

The glaring anomalies and inconsistencies of a system 
which enables a great number of the members of the 
House of Commons to be elected by towns insignificant 
in wealth and population when compared with other 
places, often in their immediate neighbourhood, which 
are without such powers — a system which cannot now 
be defended on the groimds which were formerly urged 
in its support — ^renders some extensive alteration in- 
dispensable, if the rep^sentation is to be placed on a 
rational or satisfactory basis. It has been a common 
thing for the representatives of such places, and the 
advocates of the system imder which they hold their 
privileges, to refer to the smaller boroughs, as favour- 
ably contrasted with the metropolitan and other larger 
constituencies, by the more independent tone which 
their members are able to assume. Those who know 
they are indebted for their sea*s to influences which 

* Id. p. 290. 
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personally afiect themselves and the electors, and in 
which any public principles enter but in a very small 
degree, are of course more free in their public con- 
duct. They know that they have other securities for 
their seats than a servile adoption of any popular 
cry. The preservation of the last remnant of political 
independence in France, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, was the vested interest of the 
principal members of the provincial parliaments in 
their offices, and which was due to such offices being 
vendible, and therefore partaMng of the security of 
individual property. It is stated to have been once 
somewhat coarsely said by an independent member — 
that what he had bought he would also sell It miist 
be allowed, however, that so &r as regards the na- 
tional interests, even the effects of this independence 
are often to be preferred to the slavish subserviency 
of the delegate of some of the more numerous elec- 
toral divisions. 

In order to raise the more populous of the unre- 
presented and inadequately represented towns to their 
just position, two plans have been suggested — ^first, 
the combination of several of the smaller boroughs 
into single electoral districts, or, as it is called, the 
formation of groups of contributory boroughs; and, 
secondly, and which with many writers seems to be 
the favourite course, the disfranchisement of many of 
the smaller towns at present represented. The latter 
course, the disfranchisement of boroughs at present in 
the possession of the electoral privilege, all forming 
parts of the great body of the people, in their degree 
equally valuable and necessary to the national life, in 

£ 2 
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order to render the representation of tbat body more 
perfect, would appear to be a strange kind of progress 
towards the pcditical perfection at which reformers pro- 
fess to aim. Yon hore^ by your artificial restraints, 
prevented the blood from freely circnlating, and caused 
in one part of the body a diseased or unhealthy action 
•^-«nd the remedy of these physicians is, to amputate 
the limb ! Surely, instead of this mutilation, instead 
of leaving the body politic a maimed, a disfigured, and 
dismembered frame^ the physician of tihe State should 
rather seek to restore and gii;« straigth and v^ur 
to that fi^ee ciiculationy to the want of which the 
peccant humours owe their origin. 

In fevour of the formation of groups of contribu- 
tory boroughs, theve is much more to be said. The 
consideiration of this subject is reserved to the next 
chapter, which treats of the method by which the 
electors of small towns or districts may contribute 
with other electors to form a constituem^. For the 
present it is sufficieDt to suggest the question, whether 
the advocates of the system of ccmtributory boroughs 
connected together by reason of their condguily, and 
acting by the abrogate majority of their electors, 
have satisfied themselves that it is impossible to leave 
the question of incorporation to the voluntary choice 
of every individual elector t This impossibility should, 
in common justice, be proved, before any group is in* 
corporated against the will of electixrs within it. It 
must be asked^ — ^what insurmountable necessity arises 
fix>m the circumstance that the town A. is half a 
dozen miles, or an hour's ride, fix)m the town B., 
that the towns A. and B. must liecessarily agree to- 
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gether in the choke of a xepretentfitive ; whilst it 
is at least equally possible that there may be less 
^sympathy between many of the electors of A. and 
the electors of B. than between them and others in 
distant taewns, or in the metropolis! 1£ Ae accident 
of geographical propmqxdty^ or any other canfle, creates 
this necessity , — jwhether for amoral or physical reasons 
— it must be submitted .•to ; but if th»!e be no mocal 
or ph3rsical neoesssty for such a ^combination, it cep- 
tainly cannot be 4ke duly 'Of a wise legislator arti- 
ficially to create it It /is Jiot his prorince to raise 
legal or technical obstacles^ having no foundation in 
natural causes, to .the firee action of mankind. 

Nothing is more remai^ble in the early history 
of this country, than .the disposition to focm guilds and 
associations. Onr ardlnves ccmtain records of these 
forms of poBiical osistencQ. The association produced 
stiexigth. It was :the threefold cord which withstood 
oppression, and was too stubborn to be easily broken. 
These societies became an offence to arfaitnucy princes. 
Sir fVancis Palgra^elhas remarked, that] so early as the 
reign of iRicbard the .Second, when that m(maroh was 
as^ed'hy ^-Oommons tOirestcain ^miationSiOf land to 
ecclesiastics, .he went still further than the petition 
demanded, and extended the restriction to lay guilds 
and firatemities. The king, he observes, was jealous 
of the strength and independence of emdi voluntary 
bodifiRS, and they w^re oidetted to make returns into 
Chancy of their .regulations and bye^laws. He says, 
timt there aare now in the Tower a great number of 
these returns, and that the Statute of Mortmain, of the 
15th of Bidbard II, (cap. 5), was intended to hold in 
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check the goflds and corporations^ — ^which included all 
the ancient trading companies, — who were acquiring that 
political influence which not long afterwards deprived 
the king of his crown.* 

In later times, the guilds and fraternities assumed a 
mixed character, and became partly civil and partiy 
ecclesiastical. Thej sought to combine tiie objects of 
mutual assistance and support in temporal necessities 
with the consolations of religion. If the rolls of some 
of these city fraternities were perused, they would as- 
tonish many who regard the want of sympathy between 
different classes, at this day, as a necessary state of 
things. In tiiem, high and noble names are combined, 
in one society, with the citizen and the artificer. They 
afford examples of the manner in which the claims of 
the great brotherhood of humanity were understood by 
many of the proudest of other days. The property 
of many of tiiese bodies, which had always been looked 
upon witiiout &vour by the Crown, was brought within 
the Acts which gave to tiie King the property of other 
fraternities at the Beformation; but it was, probably, 
felt to be of a secular character, and much of it was 
granted either finely, or on easy terms, to several of the 
London parishes which now hold it. All these are 
proo& of the prevalent spirit of association. This spirit 
has taken a different direction, according to tiie hue of the 
age. It was the same spirit which led the larger com- 
munities, the cities and boroughs, to solicit and obtain 
incorporation, and its attendant powers. It has been 
always active amongst us, from that time to the present. 

* £vid. Report on Mortmain, July 1844, p. 10. 
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Witness the great undertakings which have been ac- 
complished by the combination of individual power^ 
without other aid from the State than that which sanc- 
tions and adopts the proceeding. Nothing has been 
too greats or too small, to be beyond its reach — ^from 
making a road leading only to a poor hamlet, to gaining, 
in other realms, an imperial dominion, which the proudest 
conqueror might have envied. 

It is to this voluntary and natural disposition to 
associate, to which fall scope should be given in forming 
our electoral divisions. It is thus, that, when we amend, 
we build in the old style. If this be permitted, the 
huge agglomerations of voters combined in some modem 
boroughs, the wide expanse of acres added to some 
ancient ones, and the legal bonds by which many 
boroughs, having otherwise no connexion with each 
other, are tied together, will be gradually dissolved; 
and the communities will assume, without any legis- 
lative interference, their natural and convenient form. 
In a late article in the daily press, it was pertinently 
asked, — "why Islington, with its hundred thousand in- 
habitants, should still covet a junction with Saffi:on-hill 
and Hatton-garden, Ely-place or Glasshouse-yard I — 
why Bloomsbury and Lincoln's-inn should court the 
alliance of Clerkenwell, or Clerkenwell hang on to 
Finsburyl" The electoral amendment which would be 
most in accordance with the historical forms of social 
progress in this country, would be that which would 
enable every locality, every community, and every great 
or ancient association having a distinct corporate exist- 
ence, and the ordinary conditions of permanency, to 
form a constituency, or electoral nucleus, capable of 
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being repreaented in Parliament. It wotild be only 
necessary to provide, by a general law, that the relative 
weight of every new constituency in the representatire 
assembly, should be precisely that of its rehttive magni- 
tude and importance. 

In the mode of effecting, in the constraction of the 
r^resentative branch of our constitiition, such neces- 
sary amendments as are fix)m time to time called for by 
ihe expanding force of population, wealth, and social 
changes, every step should have a reference to, and 
connection with, the other branches of that constitution. 
It should flow naturally from, and be consonant with, a 
monarchical form of government. Upon this point it is 
usefiil again to listen to the authority so often cited in 
these pages. 

^' Mr. Burke was represented as arguing in a manner 
which implied that the British constitution could not be 
defended, but by abusing all republics, ancient and 
modem. He said nothing to give the least ground for 
such a censure. He never abvused all republics. He 
has never professed himself a firiend or an enemy to 
republics or to monarchies, in the abstract. He thought 
that the circumstances and habits of every coimtiy, 
which it is always perilous, and productive of the 
greatest calamities, to force, are to decide upon the form 
of its government. There is nbthing in his nature, his 
temper, or his faculties, which should make him an 
enemy to any republic, modem or ancient. Far from 
it. He has studied the form and spirit of republics 
very early in life; he has studied them with great 
attention, and with a mind undisturbed by affection or 
prejudice. He is indeed convinced, that the science 
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of gOTemment woold be poorly cultivated withoctt that 
study. But the result in his mind from that investi- 
gation has been and is, that neither England nor 
France^ without infinite detriment to them, as well in 
the event as in the experiment, could be brought into 
a lepuUiean form; but that everyfliing republican, 
which can be introduced with safety into either of them, 
must be buikupon a monarchy; 'built upon a real, not 
a nomineil monarchy, as iU essential basis; that all 
such institutions. Whether aristocnitic or democratic, 
must originate from the Crown, and in all their pro- 
ceedings imust refer to it ; that by ihe energy of that 
main spring alone those republican parts must be set 
in action, and from thence must derive their whole 
legal efBsct (as amongst us they actually do), or the 
whole will fall into confi^ion. These republican mem- 
bers have no other point but the Crown in which they 
can possibly unite. This is the opinion expressed in 
Mr. Burke's bodk. He has never varied in that opinion 
since he came to years of discretion.*'* 

It is only through the constant exercise of the execu- 
tive authority, — and especially that of the Crown, to the 
prerogative of which it belongs to confer corporate 
powers — that the creation of electoral divisions can 
keep, pace with the rapidity of internal changes. The 
census of 1851 is no guide to thetttate of the coimtry, 
or of its populati(Hi in many places, in 1858. It is only 
in the localities where these alterations in the face of 
society, and in the condition of the neighbourhood, are 
actually going on, that their extent can be frdly appre- 

* Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, p. 46. Third ed. 
London, 1791. 
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ciated. It is from the people who are tliemselves 
a£fected by such alterations, that any application for 
separate or local incorporation should emanate. It is 
not the business of a central power to initiate, on their 
behalf, the proceedings necessary to obtain a new con- 
stitution. It would be, moreover, highly inconvenient, 
that the Parliament should be required to interpose its 
powers on every occasion. The principle by which such 
local divisions are to be constituted, separated, or recon- 
structed, should be settled once for all, and then applied 
through the constitutional exercise of the highest execu- 
tive authority of the Crown, as the estabUshed laws are 
admioistered by its judicial authority. 

A law under which new electoral divisions might be 
formed, as occasion should require, is suggested in the 
following outline of the fifth clause of the proposed 
electoral l^w : — 

V. Any borough, and any parish or district or division of 
a parish or other parochial division, and any ward or other 
division of a city, town, or borough, and any hundred or 
other division of a county, and any body, college, or society 
incorporate, may, in pursuance of a resolution agreed to 
by a majority of the electors in such community, at a 
meeting convened and held after due notice, apply to 
her Majesty in Council, by petition, signed by the chair- 
man of such meeting, praying that such borough, parish, 
division, or body, may be empowered to return a member 
to represent the same in Parliament, and that a writ 
for such purpose may be issued accordingly at future 
general elections; and such petition shall state who it is 
proposed shall be the returning officer, and where it is 
proposed that such election shall take place, and what hall 
or public building it is proposed to provide for the same, 
and the situation of the other polling-places, if any, which it 
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is proposed to provide, and in what manner it is proposed 
that the expenses of such elections, and of the registration 
and record of voters, and other the incidental expenses of 
such separate representation shall be borne ; and upon the 
hearing of the said petition, of which not less than three 
months notice shall be given in the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Gazettes respectively ; and also upon the hearing of 
any person or persons, who may apply and be admitted to 
be heard in opposition to the petition, under such regula- 
tions as shaU be made in that beh%lf, — if it shall appear to 
Her Majesty in Council to be proper to accede to the prayer 
of the petition, and to grant to such borough, parish, di- 
vision, or body, a charter of incorporation (if the same be not 
ah*eady incorporated), it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in 
Council to order that at all future general elections a writ 
shall be issued for the summoning of such borough, 
parish, division, or body, to return a member to serve in 
Parliament, and to prescribe who shall be the returning 
officer, and any other special rules which may appear to be 
necessary for the due exercise of such powers; and the 
said borough, parish, division, or body shall thereupon be 
empowered to make such return accordingly; and a copy 
of the petition, and of any counter-petition, and of the order 
made thereupon, shall, within three months after the making 
thereof, respectively, be laid before Parliament if then sitting, 
or if not, within the same time after the commencement of 
their ensuing session. 

In explanation of the foregoing clause^ it will be 
observed, that — 

It leaves the initiative of all proceedings to obtain a 
^separate representation, to the local or provincial divi- 
sions or corporate bodies, themselves. 

It must be taken in connection with the clause, — 
the principal subject of the ensuing chapter, — ^which 
would equalise the number of electors necessary for all 
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constituencies, and give to all their due and appropriate 
weight, and it would not, therefore, affect the number of 
members. 

It does not cx)nfer on any person the suffi*age, but 
assumes the right of sufirage, in every case, to be pre- 
viously settled by law. 

It is also assumed, that, in acting under this power, 
rules for the guidance of the proceedings would be pre- 
scribed by an Order in Council, and that they would 
be such as would guard against any decision upon an 
application, on which every party really interested had 
not been heard. The Council, it is assumed, would 
consider the circumstances of the locality, or of the 
body making the application ; the extent to which the 
objects of any incorporated institution, which might so 
apply, were of a public character ; competency to pro- 
vide for the distinct expenses of the registrations, elec- 
tions, and returns, which would be cast upon them; 
and generally, whether any public or national object, 
or any advantage affectii^g any considerable class or 
section, would be gained by acceding to the iprayer of 
the petition. The bias would, pr<>bably, be to confer 
•the power of making a distinct return, where it is 
desired by any sufficient body of electors, and where it 
could be granted without prejudice 'to others. The 
Council would lay before Parliament their roles of pro- 
rceeding, the applications made to them, and the de- 
cisions thereon, with the grounds of such .decisions. 
In administering this law, the .Council would have the 
-«id of, and would safely be .guided by, public opinion, 
as it might be elicited by any discussion of their pro- 
ceedings. The question would always be one purely 
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of an adnunistrative character, not affecting any poli- 
tical party, and one in which party feelings could 
hardly enter. 

A corresponding provision should be made for re- 
lieving any constituency, local or corporate, of the 
necessity of making a sejmrate return, — and thereby 
exonerating them from the additional charges which 
it would occasion, — ^upon a petition to her Majesty 
in Council, setting forth the decay or diminution of the 
numbers of such constituency, or other sufficient cause* 

A self-acting law, of the kind which has been pro- 
posed, or some other of an equivalent effect, is abso- 
lutely necessary to provide for the fluctuations that are 
a consequence of the immense activity of modem life, 
unless Parliament is to be constantly engaged in the 
labour, and embarrassed by the jealousies, of a reforma- 
tion of its own constitution.* 

* In a note to tbe pamphlet in which the present scheme was 
suggested, the author referred to upwards of a hundred English 
towns, every one of which contained at the last census more than 
4000 inhabitants. JTiey were : Bedfordshire — ^Leighton-Buzzard, 
Luton. jB«rl»— Newbury. Cambridgeshire — ^Ely, March, Whit- 
tlesea. CheMre — ^Altringham, Birkenhead, Congleton, Crewe, 
Nantwieh, Runcorn, Tramnere. Cornwall — Camborne, Falmouth, 
Penzance, Redruth. Cumberland — ^Maryport, Penrith, Wigton, 
Workington. Derbyshire — ^Belper, Chesterfield*. Devon — ^Bide- 
ford, Brixham, Exmouth, Teignmouth, Torquay. Durham — 
Barnard Castle, Bi^op Auckland, Darlington, Hartlepool. Essex 
— Barking, Chelmsford, Halstead, Stratford. Hampshire — Cowes, 
Go^>ort. Hertferdshire-^'Bmho^ Stortford, Hitchin, Ware. — Ke:iit 
— ^Ashfofd, Dartford, Deal, Margate, Ramsgate, Sheemess, Tun- 
bridge, Tunbridge Wells. Lancashire — Accrington, Burnley, 
Chorley, Colne, Ecdes, Haslingden, Leigh, Middleton, Orms- 
kirk. Over Darwen, Prescot, Southport, Staley bridge, St. 
Helen's, Todmorden, Ulverstone. Leicestershire — Hinckley, 
Loughborough, Melton-Mowbray. Lincolnshire — ^Gainsborough, 
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^^ Toute institation immobile est vidense, parce qu'elle 

Horncastle, Loath, Spalding. ift(i(/2e«er— Brentford, Chelsea, 
Eenaington. Monmouthshire — Chepstow, Tredegar. Northamp- 
tonshire — ^Daventry, Kettering, Wellingborough. Northumber- 
land — ^Alnwick, Hexham. Notts — Mansfield, Worksop. Salop — 
Oswestry, Wellington. Somerset — Yeovil. Staffordshire — ^Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, Leek, Wednesboiy. 5tfj^o£b— Beecles, Lowestoft, 
Woodbridge. Surrey — Croydon, Eangston, Richmond. Sussex — 
Worthing. Warvnckshire — Leamington, Nuneaton, Kugby. 
WUts — Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminster. Worcestershire — 
Bromagrove, Stourbridge. Yorkshire — ^Bamsley, Bingley, Dews- 
bury, Doncaster, Goole, Keighiley, Otley, Botherham, Selby, 
Skipton, Sowerby-bridge. There is, however, no reason for ex- 
cluding towns containing less than 4000 inhabitants. 

In a note addressed a few days ago from South Durham to 
the $ktr newspaper, the writer observes, that the last census 
is nok an ynsafe guide. He remarks, that ** by far the largest 
town community in that county not separately represented in Par- 
liament, is the seaport town of Hartlepool. A portion of this 
town is an ancient municipal borough, returned in last census as 
containing a population of between 9,000 and 10,000 persons. 
Another portion of the seaport, commonly called * West Hartle- 
pool,* is under the local government of a Town Improvement 
Commissson, incorporated by a private Act, obtained in the year 
1854, and had, therefore, no official existence when the census 
was taken. The present population of the entire communily is 
estimated at between 24,000 and 25,000,— that of Darlington, 
at between 12,000 and 13,000. Another manu&cturing and sea- 
port town, Stockton, has suffered from a similar accidental mis- 
representation by the census to that of Hartlepool, though less 
in degree. In the year 1851, when the census of the municipal 
borough of Stockton was taken, the borough boundaries inclosed 
only a group of buildings in the centre of the town. By an Act 
passed in the following year (1852), the boundaries were made 
co-extensive with the town ! and the result has been to inclose 
a town's population superior to Darlington by at least 1000 
persons." These facts show how impracticable it is to found a 
durable representative constitution upon any present geographical 
divisions. It is only preparing the occasion for a new struggle. 
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finit par constitaer mi privilege en contradiction avec 
I'etat rtel de la soci^t^/'* 

^^ Si an lieu d'attribuer nomin^ment et k jamais les 
droits electoraux k tel ou tel bourg, les lois Anglaises 
les avaient confies k toute ville dont la population 
s'el^yerait k telle limite (on dont le revenn serait de 
telle taux), la representation au lieu de se corrompre, 
aurait suivi des d^placements et les progrfes de la veri- 
table capacity politique. Nous pourrions multiplier les 
exemples, et prouver de milles maniires, qu'il n'est bon, 
ni d'avoir im seul signe l^gal de la capacity ^lectorale, 
ni de mettre ce signe bors de I'atteinte des vidsssitudes 
dela society "t 

It would be necessary to fix the numbers of the popu- 
lation, or the rated value of property, or some other 
measure, on attaining which any borough or local di- 
vision should be entitled to elect a representative, if 
such election were to add an additional member to 
the representative body; but when, under the opera- 
tion of another rule, the aggregate number of members 
can never be exceeded, and the relative and propor- 
tionate weight of every constituency is preserved, what- 
ever may be its mutations, the constitution is relieved 
from the necessity of prescribing any measure, whether 
of number, or value, or other denomination. It may 
then be left wholly to the option of any body of 
electors proposing to form themselves into a separate 
constituency, and having reasonable grounds for doing 
so, to take proceedings for that purpose. The appU- 

♦ Guizot, Gouv^ Rep. vol. ii. p. 214. f M. pp. 236, 237. 
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cation for the privil^e would be some evidence thai 
the constituency deserved it, for nothing would be 
gained bat the power of being represented in their 
corporate character hj some man chosen by the mar 
jority, and between whom and the electoral body the 
connection of member and constituent may be a source 
of mutual gratification. 

With our present experience of the apathy which 
is conmionly manifested in political matters by great 
multitudes of the most intelligent classes — especi- 
ally in their own particular districts, — ^it is di£Bi- 
cult to realise the expansion of individual energy and 
corporate spirit which a free political system would 
be likely to call forth ; or to estimate the amount of 
the beneficial influence it would be calculated to exer- 
cise both on the character of the electors and the 
elected. It woidd bring out in all its fierce that spirit 
of zealous endeavour, honourable emulation, and just 
pride, which both create majorities and render them 
beneficial to society. Instead of extinguishing all but 
themselves, they stimulate the exertions of the mino- 
rities. They do not quench, but fan the generous 
flame. In the successful struggle of the majority to 
elect the man whom they regard as the most distin- 
guished of the competitors, the minority may be van- 
quished without disgrace, and retire with all the 
honours of a capitulation, the terms of which they 
have been able to dictate. It is an isthmian triumph. 
It has brought out what is vigorous and powerfiil, and 
encouraged or provoked to some eflFort even the weaker 
and the more feeble, and the nation rises stronger and 
purer fi*om the contest. 
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The effect of the free action of every member of an 
electoral division, in elevating the motives and objects 
which govern the general choice, is no vain imagination, 
nnless all those feelings by* which men were formerly 
attached, or were supposed to be attached to their 
country, — to their native or adopted town, — ^to their 
place of education,— or to the. special society of which 
they form a part, are now extinct, and that we are 
reduced to a miserable personality, in which no man 
regards aught but himself. But the feeling is not 
extinct. The man, whose virtue or whose genius has 
conferred honour upon his country and his age, is still 
thought to shed some reflected ray upon the persons 
and places he was more nearly connected with. . Uni- 
versities claim a merit from having given to the world 
men of exalted worth. There is still a pride in com- 
panionship with the good and great. To give frdl scope 
to these better sentiments in political life, the electors 
of the kingdom must be extricated from the ties which 
indissolubly bind together the instructed with the igno- 
rant, the pure with the corrupt, the good with the 
evil, t^ose morally living with those morally dead, 
and which swamp all high hopes, and almost all high 
desires, in "that great Serbonian bog," where all are 
confounded together. Once set free, all the better 
elements existing in this great people, — ^and in what 
people is there more of good, — ^would be brought into 
action, and encouraged to employ their most earnest 
thoughts and energies in assisting to gather and sur- 
round the throne with the best and wisest counsellors 
which their times afford. When the present rude and 
undiscriminating method of election has ceased, and 

F ■ 
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the names of the most distinguished men in every walk 
of life are laid before the electors, it will not be easy 
to make even the humblest voter turn aside to the 
inferior claims of more obscure men, unless they are 
brought before him with better recommendations than 
now suffice to determine his choice. 

It has been a subject of great and just regret, that 
one consequence of the abolition of the close boroughs 
has been, in a great measure, to in^pede the access to 
parliament of a class of able men, who were thus en- 
couraged to devote themselves, and were gradually disci- 
plined, to political labours.* The complaint is admitted 
to have some foundation, even by those who had no 
confidence in the proprietors of the close boroughs as 
the examiners of rising ability or the arbiters of political 
success. The law which is here proposed would enable 
every University and College, every Inn of Court, and 
every collection of learned or professional men, having 
a corporate tmion, to be distinctly represented. It 
will open to all such bodies an honorable rivalry in 
an object which will at once confer dignity on them- 
selves, and promote the public good. It will ^be the 
especial office of all these bodies to bring forward the 
men in whom they observe the highest qnalifications. 
They will supply in at least an equally eflFectual, and, in 
a &r more satisfactory manner, that avenue for talent, 
which the existing system has closed. The judgment 
of small and highly-qualified bodies of men, in selecting 
as candidates for public life those amongst themselves, 
or within the range of their observation, who have dis- 

* Reform in Parliament, by Earl Grey, p. 172. Lend. 1858. 
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played remarkable abilities or qualities of mind, is more 
to be relied on than the operation of the uncontrolled 
will of any single individual^ especially when the choice 
so made, in order to be e£Pectual, requires the con- 
firmation and approval of a considerable number of their 
countrymen. We may hesitate to give credit to the 
opinion of the patron of a borough as to the eminent 
talents which recommend his nominee. The choice 
is apt to be attributed less to ability than to favor. 
When, however, we find the members of a college, or 
of a learned or other distinguished association putting 
forward, if not unanimously, yet with a very general 
concurrence of opinion, a man of whom they have per- 
sonal knowledge, and whose character has made a 
powerful impression upon them, and when it is known 
that a confirmation of this verdict must be obtained 
from a large body of voters, it will not be unreasonable 
to place some reliance on the merits of him to whom 
such testimony is borne. The desire of success will 
afford the strongest inducement to the introduction of 
the best competitor. The increase of the number of 
constituencies, especially of constituencies small in 
number, would in many cases facilitate the entry to 
public life, of all who may be desirous of employing 
themselves in the political service of their country. 
The candidate might address himself first to the judg- 
ment of a comparatively small number of electors ; and 
through their judgment and discrimination, he may 
ultimately acquire that reputation which wiU secure 
for him the sufirages of more numerous constituencies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NX7MEBICAL DIYISIOXS OF ELEGTOBS. 

Duke of Richmond's plan in 1780--Reform Act of 1832--Shaf- 
tesbnry — A3rr district — Finsbury — Exeter — Annexation of 
suburbs to towns — Symmetrical reform — ^Equality and perma- 
nency of geographical divisions impossible — ^All involve the 
extinction of minorities — ^United States — ^Apportionment of 
representatives to the several states — ^Aliquot proportions of 
population — Aliquot numbers of electors — ^The number of 
members the divisor — Proposed law requiring a quota of 
votes for every member — Comparison of the proposed system 
with that of contributory boroughs — ^Ayr district — ^Anticipated 
efforts to pack the constituencies — ^Mr. Bright — ^Majorities pro- 
nouncing on peace or war — ^Voluntary constituencies pronounc- 
ing on such questions — ^Inquiry as to what classes are repre- 
sented in the small boroughs. 

THE formation of electoral districts has been a sub- 
ject of discussion from almost the earliest time at whicb 
the question of parliamentary reform began to be agi- 
tated. Various plans have been suggested for forming 
such districts or divisions. In the year 1780, the Duke 
of Eichmond propounded, in the House of Lords, a 
comprehensive scheme of reform, in a bill which the 
brief record of that day states occupied an hour and 
a-half in reading. This measure, after declaring the 
right of suffrage to be in male persons of twenty-one, 
went on to prescribe that a list should be taken in 
every parish of the number of voters, and returns of 
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them made to the Lord Chancellor. ''The numbers 
to be told-up, and divided by 558 (the number of mem- 
bers then in the house)^ and the quotient to be the 
number by which one member of parliament was to 
be elected. Every county to be divided into as many 
districts as they contain quotients of this nature, and 
these districts to be called boroughs."* 

The course adopted in the Eeform Act of 1832, is 
so well known that it will be sufficient to refer to some 
of its features. As an alternative to avoid the dis- 
franchisement of some small boroughs, the area of such 
boroughs for parliamentary purposes was extended to 
much of the surrounding country,— embracing, in some 
cases, a circuit of many miles. Of this the borough 
of Shaftesbury may be taken as an example, which 
was made to include thirteen surrounding parishes. 
In other cases, several towns, sometimes with their 
adjoining parishes, contributed to form a district of 
boroughs, and were empowered to return one member. 
In the Ayr district, for example, — ^Ayr, with portions 
of two adjoining parishes, having, in 1851, 17,624 in- 
habitants, — Cambeltown, 6880 inhabitants, — ^Inverary, 
1064 inhabitants, — ^Irvine, and part of an adjoining 
parish, 7534 inhabitants, — and Oban, with part of an 
adjoining parish, 1742 inhabitants, were formed into 
such a constituency. In the case of a very large 
population, as in the metropolis, a district was formed 
by combining groups of contiguous parishes into a 
borough returning two members, as Finsbury. In 
other cases, where the neighbourhood of an ancient 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xxi. p. 687. 
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borough had become populous, the surrounding popu- 
lation was taken within the precincts of the parlia^- 
mentaxy borough, as Exeter, a city of 34,317 inha- 
bitants, which, for parliamentary purposes, was made 
to include parts of the parishes of Topsham, Heavitree, 
St. Thomas, and Alphington, containing together 6371 
inhabitants. The principles involved in these forms of 
division or annexation exhaust all that has been pro- 
posed by reformers in this country. The plan of the 
Duke of Richmond is perhaps the nearest approach to 
that which was adopted in France by the National 
Assembly, and founded on the several bases of terri- 
tory, population, and contribution ; the territorial basis 
being created by a division into departments, com- 
munes, and cantons. 

The annexation of several agricultural parishes to a 
borough in their centre, as in the case of Shaftesbury, 
is remarkable as a recognition of the fact that the 
alleged distinction between the interests of the borough 
and the county electors is but imaginary ; for, if any 
real distinction existed, injury would have been done 
to one or the other. It would have been an injustice 
to hamper the action of either set of electors by attach- 
ing them to the other. It may possibly be said that 
the borough electors are, in the cases of towns situated 
like Shaftesbury, only another class of county electors, 
and that the addition of the county electors to the 
borough was of no other importance than that of 
giving them another polling place, and a larger share 
in the election of a member. All such considerations 
are in truth but solemn trifling. The parade of distinct 
interests and distinct objects in the country and the 
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town is used on neither side for any purpose but to 
blind the eyes of the public, and perplex the question 
of representation. 

The addition of populous suburbs to the constituency 
of a city or borough, already possessing no more than 
its share in the general representation, is certainly a 
mode of removing the discrepancy between the electoral 
privileges of the inhabitants of the city and the suburb : 
but when a suburb, containing a thousand voters, is 
added to a city which already contains four thousand, 
it is very difficult to say in what sense the representa^ 
tion is improved. If anything be gained by the thou- 
sand new electors, — ^any power of infusing their opinions 
into the representative body, — ^it must be so much taken 
from the four thousand old electors. The representation 
must have been made less a reflex of their opinions* 
" Au lieu de d^naturer les droits politiques en les extenu- 
ant, sous pr6texte de les repandre, qu'il y a partout des 
libertes locales, garanties par des droits r^els."* 

Such annexations to boroughs, or extensions of the 
franchise to surrounding districts, are, however, still 
gravely proposed as amendments. They may re- 
move an inequality between the inhabitants of two 
contiguous places, leaving the greater anomalies and 
inequalities which extend over the kingdom untouched ; 
but this is to divert the amendment which pretends 
to make, and should make, the representation more 
perfect, to another, a distinct, and a far inferior, ob- 
ject, — ^the mere abolition of a local discrepancy, — an 
alteration which, it is seen, may even render the actual 

♦ Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 263. 
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representation less perfect. In striving at symmetry, 
the substance is forgotten. 

The disposition to bestow undue attention to smooth- 
ing down the &ce of things, and of resting satisfied 
with proposing to remove such local irregularities, has 
earned for a class of politicians the title of ^^ synunetrical 
reformers." The name has been given to them bj 
those who seem to consider symmetry in itself an evil. 
Symmetry, when attained, may be but a ^^fair and 
sightly vision;" within, full of all undeanness. To 
seek it exclusively for itself is a poor pursuit. But 
symmetry is, certainly, not a fault, and it may be a sign 
of merit. In a general congruity, — a sense of the aptness 
and fitness of every part of an edifice for its true pur- 
pose, there is a natural symmetry, which resembles that 
unstudied grace above the reach of art, the result of an 
instinctive consciousness of propriety. There is no wis- 
dom in shrinking fix>m a political system merely because 
it may happen to contain within it the elements of sym- 
metry. 

There are insurmountable objections to an electoral 
division founded solely on a geographical or territorial 
basis, and not corrected by some balancing movement, 
which answers to the fluctuations of society. In addi- 
tion to the difficulty of arriving, even in the outset, at 
anything like equality in such a division, it has con- 
stantly to be reconstructed. The shifting centres of 
population and industry will every year disarrange and 
disturb it. No session of Parliament would ever pass 
without claims being urged for a new Eeform Bill, — 
claims which, upon the principle of the divisions sup- 
posed to have been already made, are necessarily well 
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founded, and entitled to attention. No one who duly 
estimates the importance of the ordinary labours of the 
Legislature, will be inclined to interrupt them by sowing 
the seeds of such perennial contests. 

It is sometimes said, that merely a proximate, and 
not a mathematical, equality is sought for. Political 
justice is not so rigid as to demand the same measure of 
constitutional right for every comer of the kingdom. 
It is not like the law of nature, inflexible and impartial. 
It admits of inequality and injustice, on the condition 
that it be not too great, or too glaring. But who are 
to be the victims ; and will they or ought they to be 
content with their fate t Would not such contentment, 
on the principles upon which the reform is carried out, 
be the mark of a servile disposition? A foundation 
adopted on the supposition that it is just, and which, 
after all, proves to be only an approximation towards 
justice, will render any settlement that rests upon it 
necessarily transitory and short-lived. If we begin 
with perfect accuracy, it secures, at least, a longer 
.period before the scheme will require material alteration ; 
but if we set out with a system loosely and unfairly 
constructed, we begin with that which is already con- 
demned, and has advanced some steps towards its end. 

A defect in all geographical or territorial systems, 
from that of the Duke of Richmond downwards, — 
greater in its practical consequences than all the other 
inconveniences which attend them, great as some of the 
latter are — ^is that they, in their result, separate the 
entire kingdom into two great divisions, one somewhat 
more, and the other somewhat less numerous ; and they 
not only do not provide for, but they absolutely exclude 
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firom the Legislature, the representation of the opinions, 
feelings, or desires, of the less numerous of these two 
great divisions. It destroys the minorities, and in so 
doing seriously weakens and deteriorates the represen- 
tation, even of the majorities. " Un systime Electoral 
qui, d'avance, annulerait, quant k la formation de I'as- 
semblee d^libeiante, I'influence et la participation de la 
minority, detruirait le gouvemment repr^sentatif, et serait 
aussi fatal a la majority elle mSme qu'une loi que, dans 
I'assembl^e deliberante, condamnerait la minorite a se 
taire."* 

In the establishment of what may be called a sliding 
or self-acting scale, — ^by which the additions to population 
that constantly occur, and the new communities that 
grow up, silently enter and take their place in the con- 
stitution, and for whose admission the conununities that 
are stationary or decay, as silently make room, by a 
general and fundamental law, operating without any 
jerk or effort, preserving all parts without repletion 
and without void, — ^we are instructed by the experience 
of the United States, a people £rom whose institutions 
we have much to learn, both for example and for 
warning. 

If the American constitution had not fixed, as a fiin- 
damental law, the proportion of every ^tate in the 
House of Representatives, and had not made that pro- 
portion to vary with the relative wealth, population, or 
importance of the several states, without the necessity 
of recurring £rom time to time to the federal legislature, 
it would have left the constitution open to internal 

♦ Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 260. 
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contests, which must have endangered, if not destroyed, 
the Union. The number of members in the House of 
Bepresentatives was fixed at one for every 228th part 
of the population, to be determined at the census which 
is taken eveiy ten years, a fractional number in any 
state exceeding one-half of the quotient, entitling that 
state to an additional member. All question as to the 
number of members to represent respectively the several 
states is thus reduced to the incontestable standard of 
figures. As a state becomes relatively more populous, 
it elects a greater proportion of the House, — as it be- 
comes less so, its proportionate number descends. In 
the twenty-seventh Congress, one member was chosen 
for every 47,700 persons, — ^in the twenty-eighth, the 
population having greatly increased, one was ciiosen for 
every 70,680 persons. Since 1850, one member has 
represented 93,420 persons, and the number of members 
has been 234. The question of relative claims and im- 
portance is by these means taken out of the dominion of 
prejudice and passion, and brought within the harmony 
of arithmetical calculation. The conflict of town and 
country, of citj" and borough, of seaport and inland town, 
among ourselves will never cease, imtil we have been 
enabled to introduce a compensating or corrective power, 
founded on the same flexible and yet unchanging basis. 
In a former chapter, the method of ascertaining an 
average quota of electors is defined, not by reference to 
the population, — ^which does not, of necessity, correspond 
with the niraibers of the electoral body, and which, 
moreover, is ascertained decennially, — ^but by a compu- 
tation of the electors who are contained in the annual 
registration lists, and is susceptible of much greater 
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accuracy and certainty. It is proposed* that the various 
local registers shall be brought together, and the aggre- 
gate number of electors, at the conclusion of each 
registration, divided by the number of members in the 
House, — ^namely, 654. At the election of 1852, this 
would have produced a quotient of 1840, — ^in 1857, of 
1876. Supposing that the fiiture extension of the 
suffrage should add to the number of votes 200,000, 
the effect would be to raise the quotient to 2181. In 
taking the present number of members as that of the 
divisor, the object lias been to adhere as strictly as 
possible to the existing state of things ; but it will be 
seen, that, in order to secure the election of 654 mem- 
bers, it would be necessary that every elector on the 
register should record his vote, and that no vote, or at 
least a very few votes, should be lost. Neither of these 
circumstances will occur. It is a matter of certainty 
that a considerable number of votes, from intermediate 
deaths, illness, inadvertence, absence, indifference, and 
other causes, will not be polled ; and it is also probable 
that a considerable number of votes will be lost. All 
these circumstances will operate to reduce the number 
of members actually elected below 654 ; and it follows, 
that, if it be deemed a necessity or convenience, that 
the House should be composed of that number, the 
divisor must be raised. A convenient number to be 
used might be 700. If this divisor were adopted, 
the quotient, after an augmentation to the extent of 
200,000 voters, as has been supposed, would be 2037. 
A law, which, added to the provisions before suggested, 

* See Clauses I. U. and III. of the prpposed law, pp. 29, 30. 
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would create electoral divisions perfectly accurate and 
equal, and which would be applicable, not only for the 
present, but for all future times, so far as it is possible 
to contemplate the permanency of any work of man, 
might be thus expressed: — 

VI. No person shall be returned as a member to serve in 
Parliament at any general election for whom there shall not 
be recorded the full quota or number of votes, to be ascer- 
tained, from time to time, as herein prescribed. 

The clause which enables a prescribed number of 
voters to elect a member,* and the last clause, which 
enacts that less than that number shall be insufficient, 
necessarily provide for an equal division of voters for 
electoral purposes, regulated, not by place, but by the 
persons to be represented. In effecting the greatest 
moral object that society is called upon to undertake, — 
the formation of a legislative assembly, — a rational 
standard of association is substituted for a material 
one. Instead of an arbitrary geographical division, 
which the migrations of population will constantly dis- 
turb, the proposed equality of division would be affected 
by no commercial or social changes which the face of 
the country might undergo. It affords the means of 
giving to the counties, and to all the larger, as well as 
to the smaller towns, their due weight in the Legisla- 
ture, by a rule at all times arithmetically correct, and 
admitting of no invidious distinctions between the in- 
habitants of the metropolis or of the provinces. The 
relative weight of the larger, as well as of the smaller 

* Clause IV. p. 36. 
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constitaencies, however nomerons, or however few^ is 
accurately measured and reconciled with the general 
representative constitution. 

The operation of a system of electoral divisions com- 
posed of an unanimous quota of votes, may be compared 
with the operation of a system of contributory burghs, 
foimded on the principle of election by majorities, ac- 
cording to the existing law. In the Ayr district, which 
has been abeady referred to, the registered electors are 
1039, which we will suppose to be distributed as 
follows : — 



Ayr •• 






.-. 600 


Cambeltown •• 






•.. 200 


Inverary 






•.. 35 


Irvine 






... 230 


Oban 






... 74 



It is possible, that a majority of the electors of Ayr, 
or even every elector of Ayr, may be entirely unrepre- 
sented. The inhabitants of the four other towns may 
form the majority, and leave the town of Ayr without 
any share or voice in the representation. The same 
may, of course, happen to Cambeltown, Irvine, or any 
of the other towns. Nothing but securing a majority of 
the electors of these five towns, can assure to any of the 
towns, or any of the electors in them, the election of 
their representative. If an unanimous quota of votes, 
wherever found, be made sufficient to return a repre- 
sentative, not one of the towns, — not one of the electors in 
any of the towns could be, owing to the votes of the rest, 
without a representative. The member for Ayr would 
be elected by the majority of the electors of Ayr. In- 
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stead of being restricted to the other four towns, and 
compelled to consult their respective local prejudices, or 
succumb to their jealousies or intrigues, every burgh in 
the district might look for the residue of the quota 
required by the candidate whom they chose, throughout 
the entire kingdom of Scotland; and if that be not 
enough, throughout the United Kingdom. Their posi- 
tion may be likened to that of a merchant, to whom the 
facility of locomotion has opened all the great marts 
of the kingdom ; and who is no more confined, as he 
had previously been, to the scantily famished stores 
of three or four neighbouring market-towns. 

It is a necessary part of the proposed system, that the 
quota of votes must be made up ; but that is nothing 
more than a necessary consequence of the principle, 
that towns of small importance, or containing com- 
paratively few electors, cannot have the same corporate 
weight in the public councils, as those which are in- 
habited by more numerous constituencies. Better than 
the corporate weight, which is a mere delusion, will be 
the uniformity of the individual weight of every elector, 
which will be the same, whether he reside in Cambel- 
town or Camberwell. 

Many objections will, no doubt, be raised to a scheme 
which fixes an uniform quota of votes as necessary to 
the success of every candidate. There are parties, and 
leaders of parties, who have other plans and other 
objects. They appear to consider it their interest, or the 
interest of their class, that the electors should, in some 
constituencies, be counted by thousands, and in others 
by hundreds, or tens, — ^here huddled together in mobs, — 
there made up of a narrow clique, — here in huge 
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masses, — ^there in petty clusters, — amasses which may be 
led by clamour,^ clusters which may be bought for 
money. A system which is merely rational and con- 
sistent, and treats the franchise and its exercbe as 
sacred things, is likely to find many opponents and 
little favour. The discourses which have been heard 
since the amendment of the Reform Act has been agi- 
tated, lead to the suspicion that there will be attempts 
on all sides to frame a system which shall ga^^the 
electors, so as to expose them especially to the operation 
of such forces as each party imagines that it has most 
at its command. 

A highly-gifted member of the lower house has re- 
cently, as the first firuits oflFered — and no unfit tribute — 
for the blessing of restored health, again devoted his 
political efforts to that cause which he has always advo- 
cated, — ^the cause of peace. There is no greater or 
nobler mission. In such a theme the language of in- 
dignation at the follies and the crimes of men may 
well be pardoned. It is a repetition of flie sad story 
which foretold that — 

^' Might only shall be admired, 
And valour and heroic virtue called. 
To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory." 

It is possible that since war has originated in cabinets 
and been sustained by loans, its true causes would often 
appear more deserving of contempt and reprobation 
from having lost that glow of heroism shed upon the 
deeds of those who personally executed what they 
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planned, and shared in the sufferings and privations 
caused by the struggle. It cannot be doubted that 
mean and selfish motives have entered into the business 
of government, and led to great calamities. Parties in 
this country hJtve not been backward in exposing the 
faults of each other, but to regard such low and selfish 
motives as the especial inheritance of any particular 
class is imjust. Each class has within it good and evil. 
Those in whom the government of this country has been 
chiefly vested may point with some confidence to records 
which prove that if they have not been superior, they 
have at least been equal to the rulers of any other land, 
and that they have never been wanting in the full mea* 
sure of the virtues of their race and age. 

Where, however, in history, where in modem expe- 
rience, is there ground for the belief that if the kingdom 
were parcelled into equal electoral divisions, and the 
majority in every division called upon to pronounce for 
peace or war — ^that it would follow that peace would be 
more certainly preserved? Let us recall the latest 
impressions, which as individuals we have all gathered 
of the opinions of the more numerous classes in recent 
times, and reflect whether war with Russia, or war with 
China would not have been entered upon with equal 
readiness, applauded with equal vehemence, and pro- 
bably prolonged even more vindictively and more 
fiercely, if it had been left to a ballot of ^such electoral 
districts. It is said that this would not be so, for the 
poorer classes are those from which our soldiers and 
sailors are taken, — ^it is they who suffer in the conflict, 
and it is they who are still more impoverished by the 
prostration of industry which attends it. It is indeed 

G 
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true that they are the victims; but to suppose that, 
therefore, their passions will be restrained, that they 
will learn forbearance, that they will resist the specious 
arguments of men who know how to make the worst 
appear the better cause, that they will foresee the retro- 
active efforts of extravagant expenditure, the exhaustion 
which is to succeed unprofitable effort, the economical 
consequences which follow a vast outlay in destruo- 
tion-^is to suppose that the majorities have suddenly 
risen to the height of this great argument, and have 
become temperate, moderate, and wise. That such a con- 
summation is the wish and hope of some who desire to 
place all political power in the hands of the greater number 
is not to be doubted ; but is the expectation reasonable — 
is there the shadow of a hope of its realisation ? Are the 
numerical majorities which govern the United States 
remarkable for their concern at the horrors of war, — 
for their solicitude to avoid national quarrels, — ^for 
their anxiety to preserve peace, — ^for their forbearance 
towards other countries, — ^for their respect of the claims 
of weaker neighbours, — ^for their tenderness of all ag- 



It is said, however, that the people improve, that 
they are now better and wiser than in other times. 
Alas ! the closest inquirers, those who take the broadest 
views of man, find it not. The latest conclusion of one 
who, perhaps, more than any of his predecessors in the 
inquiry, has availed himself of every means of extensive 
generalisation, is that "we must consider this alleged 
progress as a Very doubtful point ; and in the present 
state of our knowledge, we cannot safely assume that 
there has been any permanent improvement in the moral 
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or intellectual faculties of man."* And he concludes 
that progress is measured by the opportunity and its 
use. 

It will be remembered, that the general election of 
1857 afforded the advocates of the Chinese war a signal 
triumph. It was not alone the voice of small consti- 
tuencies ; some of the largest were even more remark- 
able for the manner in which they received and rewarded 
peaceftd counsels. Whether in the late war with Bussia 
the vital and material treasures of the nation have been 
vainly spent to sustain upon a throne an effete dynasty, 
to uphold the symbol of a cruel and intolerant creed, 
and perpetuate a social condition inimical to civilisation; 
or whether it was the act of that deep and profound 
wisdom — that insight which is foresight — that study of 
history, which is philosophy teaching by example — that 
long experience of the dealings of nation with nation, 
which in humbler stations is gathered of the conduct of 
man to man, and which may enable statesmen of the 
highest order to gaze almost with prophetic eye into the 
fiiture, and see to guard against other, perhaps distant, 
but more fatal evils — ^are questions which this age will 
scarcely solve; but there is no doubt that in this 
country the multitude, so far as they were heard, 
approved the sacrifice. Whether that sacrifice was 
made to the balance of power, to national interests, 
national pride or rivalry, or whether to the genius of 
war, there is no denying that the holocaust was ireely 
offered, and that the altar was thronged with votive wor- 
shippers. The late discourse in which peace and justice 
were displayed as the true wisdom of nations as of men, 
♦ Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 161. 
a 2 
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might have been heard with delight and applauded with 
enthusiasm, but that temporary emotion affords only 
slender reason for the hope that the lesson is the more 
deeply engraved on the popular mind. 

" ' Hosanna ' now — to-morrow, * crucify,' 
The changeful burden still of thdr rude lawless cry.** 

Some misgiving may well be felt even in the mind of 
the orator and teacher himself, whether there will in 
electoral majorities be any sure anchorage for the 
doctrines that lead to peace and tranquillity, when he 
observes that of the many assemblies which have since 
met, all ready to grasp the electoral power he would give 
them, how few have accepted its higher and holier uses. 

It is by a concentration of the political strength of the 
advocates of peace — of all those who believe it to be 
inconsistent neither with the dignity nor the security of 
a great people, and that it may be safely built on a 
policy — open, frank, and just towards all, that they will 
acquire their due weight. They may rely on that theory 
which has, " if any theory has — ^bome the wear of time, 
and seen empires rise and set, the eternal theory that 
Truth is better than Falsehood, and that man was made 
to be upright.'** This kingdom contains forty thousand 
ministers of the gospel of peace ; perhaps, of all these, 
not a hundred have had in the existing system any op- 
portunity of giving such votes as expressed their abhor- 
rence of unjust wars, — ^perhaps, not one has by his vote 
produced the smallest effect on the result of any elec- 
tion, — nor would their votes have any more weight in 
the most perfect system of geographical divisions which 
the contemplated Reform Bill may put forward. 
♦ Westminster Review, vol. xiii. n.s. p. 417. 
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On the other hand, there are many who, rejecting all 
electoral divisions, desire to preserve some of the small 
boroughs as the avenues for the representation of special 
interests. A tabular statement, published some time 
ago, shews the population of the represented boroughs, 
beginning at the most, and ending at the least populous* 
The twelve last places on this list are : — ^Arundel, Honi- 
ton, Ashburton, Lyme Regis, Thetford, Totnes, Har- 
wich, Dartmouth, Evesham, Wells, Eeigate, and Rich- 
mond, which may be taken as fair examples. What 
classes, it may be asked, do the electors of these 
boroughs represent, of what opinions are they the 
exponents, what interests do they protect? What 
have these unfortunate voters done, that they should be 
put forward in so prominent a place as the few men 
whose judgment in the choice of legislators may be more 
safely trusted than that of the great body of their 
countrymen ? It is a position which is almost certain 
to expose their wisdom to doubt, and their virtue to 
danger. In several of these towns, so far as they appear 
to have any decided opinions, the majority appear 
favourable to the ballot, as, perhaps, might naturally 
be expected. The representatives of those boroughs 
who are deserving of their high trust, would, no doubt, 
be elected under a different system. High rank, accom- 
panied by character, talent, industry, and patriotism, is 
sure to be esteemed and welcomed. People look to the 
aristocracy for those whom they are ready to regard as 
their natural leaders.* But it is difficult to see in what 
respect any particular class or interest in the nation would 
suffer, if the twelve boroughs above named ceased as such 

* Westminster Review, vol. i. ^.s. p. 26. 
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to exist. It would be a curious speculation to take the 
political histoiy of any of the smaller boroughs, and, 
following the votes of its representatives for the last half 
century, to ascertain what distinctive opinions or feelings 
the action of its electors has been the means of imparting 
to the legislature. 

If it be the object of any party to preserve the small 
boroughs, either with or without the ballot, for the 
purpose of securing what they may deem the advantage 
of reserving some seats which shall be accessible to 
pecuniary influences, a more honest, and a not less 
effectual course, would be at once to propose that a 
certain number of seats should be put up to auction, 
and that the State should have the benefit of the pur- 
chase money. 

It is not, however, any part of the system now pro- 
posed, to deprive any of these boroughs of their just 
weight in the political system of the country. On the 
contrary, as in the case of the contributory boroughs 
before referred to, every elector they contain will have 
his electoral privileges for every good purpose largely 
extended. Like the other electors of the kingdom, 
instead of being confined within the narrow boundaries 
of their respective boroughs, they will be enabled to seek 
for concurrent views and opinions in the kingdom at 
large. Modem facilities and habits of locomotion have 
gone far " to remove national and provincial antipathies, 
and bind together all the branches of the human family. 
In the seventeenth century, the inhabitants of London 
were, for almost every practical purpose, farther fi'om 
Reading than they now are firom Edinburgh, and 
&rther from Edinburgh than they now are fix)m 
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Yienna."*^ But it is probable that many, if not most 
of the voters, will add their votes to those of their towns- 
men and neighbours, especially when the chief causes of 
jealousy and discord are taken away. Contiguity of 
place produces a tendency to union. It will always 
assert its influence. It is certain to affect more or less 
the conduct, and control the ties of social and political 
life, — but it is not, therefore, necessary that it should 
tyrannize over them. The destruction of a city in China 
affects us less than a broken limb happening before our 
eyes. It is a happy provision that our sympathies are 
most excited where they are most useful. But in the 
wider relations of national life, it is desirable that we 
should be governed less by impulse and more by reason, 
— less by merely proximate, and more by general and 
universal causes. It is better to trust to the qualities 
of the person, than to the contiguity of place. Geo- 
graphical limits, made the sole basis of political action 
and association, is not the development of a power, but 
the aggravation of a national incapacity. 

♦ Macaulay, Hist, of England, toI. 1, p. 379. 






CHAPTER V. ' 

THE SELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Yastness of political science — ^Traditional method of selecting 
legislators now unsuitable — Legal and practical obstacles to 
candidates — Contrast between the former and present mode of 
choice — ^Former responsibility of political leaders — ^The Reform 
Bill and its necessity — ^Anarchic side of the principle of per- 
sonal representation — ^Montesquieu — Principle of order to be 
sought and evolved — State of society in the masses of the 
people — ^Activity and combination of the vicious elements, and 
misleading of the rest — Electioneering agents and middle-men 
— ^Encouragement and &cility afforded to the lower dass of 
candidates — Helplessness of the more titjpright and intelligent 
electors — ^Demoralising character of election contests — National 
and individual effects worse imder the new system — Greater 
evils which may be impending — ^Aggregate action of men al- 
ways by the guidance of master minds — ^The ballot proposes to 
treat the symptom and conceal the disease — ^Individual conscien- 
tiousness of electors indispensable — ^Restoration of the prin- 
ciple of personal responsibility — ^A corporate conscience non- 
existent — Proposed laws for bringing the names of all the candu 
dates before the electors in gazetted lists, and for the order of 
insertion — Example of part of a gazetted list — Expiring tra- 
ditions to which the better part of the present House is owing. 

IN forming the representative body, to which, co-ordi- 
nately with the other branches of Parliament, is com- 
mitted the power of government and legislation, it is 
undeniable that it would be wise to invite by every 
suitable inducement, and to gather together with every 
possible diligence and care, all such minds as are by 
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constitution^ experience, or study, fitted to deal with 
the subjects which, at this day, come within the range 
of political action. The election confers no quality 
that the elected did not before possess, — ^none other 
than ^^ nature and education, and their habits of life, 
have made them. Capacities beyond these the people 
have- not to give. Virtue and wisdom may be the 
objects of their choice, but their choice confers neither 
the one nor the other on those upon whom they lay 
their ordaining hands. They have not the engage- 
ment of nature, — they have not the promise of reve- 
lation, — for any such powers." 

Political science is, perhaps, of all studies, the most 
difficult, from the boundless variety of its pheno- 
mena. The apparent simplicity of much that is upon 
the surface leads us to think that we compre- 
hend it; and the depth and complexity of what is 
beneath and behind, which eludes our sight, seems 
to mock our attempts to penetrate its secrets. "If 
there be not a true understanding of what constitutes 
social development, there must necessarily be grave 
mistakes made in checking these changes and fostering 
those. If there be lack of insight respecting the 
mutual dependence of many functions, which, taken 
together, make up the national life, unforeseen disasters 
will ensue from not perceiving how an interference with 
one will affect the rest. If there be no knowledge of 
the natural consensus at any time subsisting in the 
social organism, there will, of course, be impossible 
attempts to achieve ends which do not consist with its 
passing phase of organisation. Clearly, before any 
effort to regulate the myriad multiform changes going 
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on throughout society can be rationally made, there 
must be an adequate comprehension of how these 
changes are really caused, and in what way they are 
related to each other, how this perplexed web of phei- 
nomena hangs together, how it came thus^ and what 
it b becoming. That is to say, there must be an 
adequate acquaintance with social science, — ^the science 
involving all others, — the science standing above all 
others in subtlety and complexity, — ^the science which 
the highest intelligence alone can master."* Well may 
we say, who is sufficient for these things f 

It is but too obvious that the traditional method of fill- 
ing the House of Commons, — suitable as it was in earlier 
times, when a few master minds directed all public affaurs, 
and the people came together, not to reason, but simply 
to confirm what their leaders had done, or proposed to do, 
is unsuited to this day. The subjects which now arise, 
and in which the public both feel and take the deepest 
interest, are almost infinitely various, and require to be 
approached with great preparatory knowledge. The 
growth of populous cities — ^the conquests of science 
in the material world, — ^the activity of commercial in- 
tercourse, — ^the progress of mental development, — all 
tend to create, daily, new questions and new problems, 
which it requires more than merely empirical knowledge 
to solve. On one side, it is proposed that political 
science should be systematically taught, and a measure 
of proficiency distinguished by a diploma.t Others turn 
firom the task in despair, and conclude that the vast 

♦ Westminster Review, vol. xii. n.s. p. 469. 
t Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xx. p. 121. 
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range of the study places it, as a whole, beyond the 
intellectual grasp of any single mind, and that it is, 
therefore, vain to seek for greater qualities than we 
find in our daily path.* All, however, will probably 
agree that the country should collect the best materials 
which it possesses in the construction of its great repre- 
sentative assembly. Instead of this being attempted, the 
House of Commons, though nominally open to every 
subject, is yet surrounded by barriers, practical and 
legal, which tend, in their general character, to exclude 
the greatest number of those whose aid upon that prin- 
ciple it would be desirable to invite, and to facilitate the 
admission of those whom it would be desirable to ex- 
clude. 

The obstacles are of a character which may be 
described as both practical and legal; practical, inas- 
much as the cost and manner of elections impose diffi- 
culties which many, probably far the largest number, 
of those who possess the highest qualifications, are 
unable to overcome, and conditions to which they are 
naturally unwilling to submit ; legal, inasmuch as large 
numbers of persons are disquahfied by the arbitrary 
restrictions of positive law. 

It is proposed in this chapter, after pointing out the 
circumstances in which our present methods of selection 
differ from those of former times, and remarking on the 
necessity of introducing- a governing principle of a better 
nature, to treat of the increased facilities which may be 
provided, for obtaining in the House of Commons the 
services of the most highly qualified persons, and thereby 

* Blakey, Hist. Pol. Lit., vol. i, p. 299. Lond. 1865. 
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giving effect to such better principle ; and in the next 
chapter^ to suggest the abolition of the practical and 
legal obstacles in the way of all such persons^ of what- 
ever class. 

The difference, or rather, as it may not incorrectly be 
termed, the contrast between the position of the country, 
with reference to the election of members of the House 
of Commons at the present time, and that in which it 
formerly stood, ought to be considered with much 
attention. 

The natural process in a rude age would be the 
selection in every borough of persons in the town or 
neighbourhood, known to the burgesses, and willing to 
undertake a business which usually involved, of neces- 
sity, much expense and inconvenience. It is found, in 
fact, to have been very frequently avoided. As the 
institution advanced in importance, the great men of the 
county or locality became accustomed to point out to 
the freeholders and burgesses the persons whom they 
should choose, and their recommendations were com- 
monly attended to. These leading men were themselves 
a part of, or intimately connected with, the higher 
aristocracy. They felt a personal responsibility in 
making the selection, — a responsibility which increased 
with the importance of the office. It was not a respon- 
sibility to the people, but to the party, or perhaps the 
faction, in the country with which they were connected 
or identified. They were answerable for the judicious 
exercise of this, as of all other influences which they 
possessed. Unwise or unskilful conduct in the business 
of his party would then, as now, cost a man some por- 
tion of its respect and attention. Responsibility is 
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not less realy because its sanctions are conventional. In 
pointing out to the fi*eeholders or the burgesses the 
members whom they were to choose, they were under 
an obligation to select jmen fitted for the purpose, what- 
ever that purpose might be. It might not then have 
been thought a duty to select men who were qualified to 
make laws or to act for themselves, or to discuss political 
questions. The questions for discussion were few, and 
such as they were, the leaders of the party or the faction 
probably intended to decide for themselves 5 but what- 
ever interests, great or small, they thought it their duty 
to consider in the matter of selection, that duty they 
performed. The great rebellion, it has been well observed, 
did not so much divide the country in support of any 
antagonistic and abstract principles, as range the con- 
tending forces on the side of the great leaders whose 
influence prevailed in the diflFerent parts of the country. 
The revolution brought a vast addition of earnestness 
into the business of choosing representatives. The 
great parties in the State began then to assmne modem 
forms. The struggle for power became more intense, 
and electioneering was converted into an art. But 
throughout the whole of this period, it must not be for- 
gotten that all elections were governed by persons acting 
under a sense of the importance and responsibility of 
their work. By importance, it is not meant that they 
necessarily felt the serious public interests which the 
taisk involved. The importance and responsibility were 
regarded with a view to party strength and party confi- 
dence. Upon the management of these forces appeared 
to depend, at one time, the overthrow of a dynasty ; at 
other times, certainly depended the overthrow of a 
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minister. The objects of the leaders in any part of the 
country, in labouring in either cause, might have been 
their own profit or aggrandisement; but in order to 
succeed in these objects, however selfish, they were 
obliged to select the best instruments to strengthen and 
concentrate their power. Their own relative importance 
in the court and the country might depend on the 
success with which they brought up the combatants 
in the great field of political warfare. The growing 
activity of the press, the general diffiision of infor- 
mation, made it necessary, in later times, to collect 
a difierent class of men. The necessities of debate called 
for talent. Those who influenced the elections, whether 
for counties or boroughs, gave their attention more and 
more to this species of political action. Whether a 
borough was owned or governed by a whig or a tory, — 
whether bought to support an East Indian or a West 
Indian interest, — or whatever special or general object 
its patron had in view, in order to succeed in that object 
he was compeUed to choose the most suitable instrument 
which could be had. The result of this competitive 
pursuit, possibly more of selfish than of national objects, 
was yet to produce an assembly composed, for the most 
part, of superior men. It was the sure operation of 
those adequate causes, which, to use the words of Mr. 
Burke, fiUed the House of Commons with much of that 
which the country possessed, — "illustrious in rank, in 
descent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, in 
cultivated talent, in military, civil, naval, and politic 
distinction." 

The state of society silently underwent a change. 
The system which produced these results had fulfilled 
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itfil purpose. It could not be perpetuated, the middle 
classes which grew up were not prepared to yield un- 
reasoning obedience to hereditary leaders or ancient 
names. If the few possessed a sacred and prescriptive 
right to speak and act for the many, it was a right 
not easy of proof, and not to be admitted without proof. 
They bore about them no marks indicative of the divine 
origin of their claim, and no muniments were found to 
support their pretensions. The old chronicles of the 
people told that their forefathers, while yet in the Ger- 
man forests, had used to be consulted by their chiefs, — 
that the Plantaganets had summoned their ancestors to 
the royal councils, — and that the haughtiest of the 
succeeding monarchs had then found no security but in 
laws which the deputies of the people had confirmed. 
They demanded that the representation should be what 
it professed to be. They were not satisfied that the 
government had attained, or was in the road to, per- 
fection. They were acute and severe critics of its evils 
and anomalies, and were not content with arriving occa- 
sionally, and by indirect courses, at objects which they 
insisted should be sought for incessantly and directly. 
In forming a representative assembly they preferred a 
homely and clumsy reality to a splendid and not unsuc- 
cessM show. Their demands were conceded, and the 
vessel of the state has been borne safely through a 
period which has seen the wreck of many other con- 
stitutions. 

The picture unfortunately has another side. The 
powerful patron, — ^the guiding hand that ruled the 
election, and suppressed all other influences, — could 
form no part ci a system in which the representation is 
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to be personal. But with the indicating mind is gone 
all sense of responsibility for the choice which is made. 
There is no obligation on any voter to bow to the 
choice of another. Every man is as well entitled as 
another to be the leader; and where every man is 
equally entitled to be chiefs there can be no usurpation 
and no rebellion. A community so situated is reduced 
to a state of natural society so far as relates to duty or 
function. They remain in a state of civil society 
in all other respects, for the laws are present to en- 
force its obligations; but, as to the right of voting 
for parliamentary representatives, the principle is, — 
that every man shall do what is right in his own 
eyes. Viewed on this side, the electoral principle is 
anarchic. 

" H ne faut pas beaucoup de probit6 pour qu'un gou- 
vemement monarchique ou un gouvemement despotique 
se maintiennent ou se soutiennent. La force des lois 
dans I'un, le bras du prince toujours lev6 dans Tautre, 
reglent et contiennent tout. Mais, dans un etat popu- 
laire, il faut un ressort de plus, qui est la vebtu. 

** Les politiques Grecs qui vivoient dans le gouveme- 
ment populaire, ne reconnoissoient d'autre force qui pAt 
le soutenir, que celle de la vertu. Ceux d'aujourd hui 
ne nous parlent que de manufactures, de commerce, de 
finances, et de luxe meme. 

"Lorsque cette vertu cesse, I'ambition entre dans les 
coeurs qui peuvent la recevoir, et Tavarice entre dans 
tons. Les d^sirs changent d'objets ; ce qu' on aimoit, 
on ne Tarme plus ; ou etoit libre avec les lois, ou veut 
6tre libre contre elles; chaque citoyen est comme un 
esclave 6chapp6 de la maison de son maitre; ce qui 
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on I'appelle rigueur ; ce qui ^it rSgU^ on I'appelle 
g^ne ; ce qui etoit attentionj on I'appelle crainte."* 

It is necessary to examine closely the operation of the 
principle of representation under the system now inau- 
gurated, and if it be possible^ to discover in what gui- 
dance, wisdom and safety, are to be found. This inquiry 
involves some investigation of the state of popular life 
and manners amongst us. 

The natural tendency to association, common to so- 
ciety, has been the subject of remark in a former page. 
The places in which people meet, and their habits and 
employments, form the features of social life. A feature 
at the present time, which it is impossible not to remark, 
is the great number of public-houses and beer-shops. 
It was lately stated that in Kidderminster, in 1852, of 
494 parliamentary voters, 109 were publicans and beer 
retailers, and that the licensed houses of this kind in 
the town were 150.t Of these establishments it would 
therefore appear, that about forty were not of su£Scient 
value to place their occupants on the register. It is 
not, however, desirable to put forward any particular 
town as an example. It is nec>essary only to advert to 
the general features of life amongst the lower class of 
tradesmen and artisans. There is no doubt, that these 
houses of entertainment are places of great resort. It 
must not be thought that this is mentioned as a general 
reproach. It is due to many causes : much to the unin- 
viting character of the vast number of dwellings in cities 
and towns, not of the labourers alone, but even of the 
smaller tradesmen. The mind yearns for some relief from 

* De TEsprit des Lois, liv. 3, chap. 3. t Titnes, April 15, 1857. 

H 
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sights and sounds ever sordid and ever discordant. Much, 
also, is due to climate, which permits little social inter- 
course of any prolonged kind, except under the protection 
of warmed and covered buildings. An eminent statesman, 
in one of his addresses on national subjects, lately remark- 
ed upon the difference between our modem life, and public 
life in Greece and Rome, where the people conversed in 
the open air, and under more favoured skies. With us 
it is unquestionable, that much of the time which the 
lower classes can spare from daily toil is spent in seeking 
ease and enjoyment in the houses which are thus pro- 
vided for their use. It is there that they meet society 
of congenial habits and tastes. Another feature of 
EngUsh life, especially, is its domestic character. This 
feature is found more predominant in the classes some- 
what above the lower. As a man advances in his pecu- 
niary circumstances, he gradually becomes less grega- 
rious, — ^his house assumes an air of comfort, — ^furniture 
of mean appearance is exchanged for what is more 
elegant, — ^his rooms are embellished with engravings or 
paintings that bring before his eyes some scene or tale 
touching a hidden chord, and awakening thoughts, 
deeper and higher than the counter, the workshop, or 
the desk has ever prompted ; he loves his home, as his 
home becomes lovely, — ^his enjoyments, though inten. 
sified, are brought within the narrow circle of his family 
and select Mends. The refining process of society thus 
proceeds, and the coarser elements are left behind. 
They are left behind, not because they are without 
capacity for better enjoyments, but because, perhaps, even 
the desire for them has been chilled and extinguished 
by adverse circumstances. 
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Amongst the multitudes who seek their enjoyments at 
these places will, of course, be found men of every 
character. They form innumerable knots, linked and 
tied by the countless aflSnities and tastes which attract 
men to their fellows. 

There are also many clubs and associations exhibiting 
the operation of the principle formerly adverted to, which 
commonly meet at the public-houses, in the absence of 
institutions of a more elevating character. Of these are 
the numerous benefit clubs — ^the Odd Fellows, Foresters, 
and other societies, embodied under various names and 
rules, and having many good purposes. In all these 
bodies there are some men who have gained an influence 
over others, to which they consciously or unconsciously, 
more or less, submit. 

In every borough, in every electoral district, in every 
commimity, some men will be found with penetration 
enough to discover the weaknesses, the follies, and the 
vices of their neighbours, and who are both skilful and 
unscrupulous enough to make them subservient to their 
own ends. These men are keen in the discovery of fit 
companions and tools for their purposes. " Noscitur a 
sociis" is a proverb. These persons form connecting links 
with another class of men which had grown up before 
the time of the Reform Bill, and has since ripened and 
increased with that fecundity which is conmionly thought 
to be one of the qualities of most plants that are noxious 
— a class of election agents. For this calling, aptitude for 
the work, rather than any preliminary apprenticeship, 
seems to be required. The eflection agent is in habitual 
communication with the cteverest and the most unscni- 

h2 
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pulous of those who are either themselves leaders, or 
know how to tempt or cajole the most influential mem- 
bers of the various little knots or clubs which meet in 
the parlours and tap-rooms of every public-house in the 
borough or district. The intercourse between the agents 
and the intermediate parties is kept up by many reci- 
procal services. The latter know where to obtain, on 
any emergency, the loan of small sums of money, which 
k is probable they will never be called upon to repay^ 
unless upon some flagrant treason or infidelity on their 
own parts, which, of course, is not likely to occur with- 
out being sufficiently well paid for to make it profitable. 
By this connection a machinery is ready at all times to 
cast a web over a very considerable number of the voters 
of the borough or district, including, of course, a large 
number of the inhabitants who have no votes. It is 
time enough to make a distinction between the two 
classes when the net is to be drawn. 

We now come to the candidate. A general election 
is anticipated, and the aspirants for parliamentary dis- 
tinction are brought into communication with the local 
agents. The candidate may be the director of a joint- 
stock bank, having a large credit given him by his 
brother directors; he may be an embarrassed man, 
seeking, by a desperate effort, to retrieve his affairs ; he 
may be a rou6 requiring a change in his method o£ 
dissipation ; he may be a second or third-rate lawyer, 
hoping that the chances of parliamentary subserviency 
may open a road to promotion which the legitimate 
labours of his profession are unlikely to afford ; or he 
may be a wealthy man, moved by " a wish to garnish 
an acquired fortune with a little bit of ornamental 
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dignity, or to lay the foundation of a successful career 
of tuft hunting."* A competent sum of money, how- 
ever, finds its way to the hands of the agents — ^money 
which has nothing to do with the expenses of the election, 
which does not even come by any direct or traceable 
means from the candidate. It happens, however, that 
the parlours and tap-room become wonderftdly animated. 
More is drunk, as well as eaten ; suppers are not 
uncommon : more is consumed ; and, what is surprising, 
less is said about the payment. These convivialities 
have nothing of course to do with the election. There 
is no mention of any such thing ; they are all in the way 
of good fellowship, and are matters into which nobody has 
any business to inquire. The time comes when the signal 
is to be given, and the curtain drawn. The election is at 
hand : the approach of a first-rate liberal or a conservative 
of the purest water has been darkly announced. Perhaps 
an address, inviting the distinguished individual to offer 
himself for the representation of the electoral district, is 
got up, presented, and graciously responded to; but 
whatever be the course adopted, when the word is 
given by the chief agents to their inferior auxiliaries, 
a simultaneous concert bursts forth in praise of the 
candidate elect, and if the game has been played with 
anything like skill and liberality, he has already made 
such progress towards success as to render it very difficult 
for any adversary to displace him. The various steps 
have been taken silently, and apparently without any 
plan or contrivance. Nobody knows how the candidate 
first came to be thought of. Nobody knows, of course, 

* Quarterly Reriew, vol. cii. p. 58. 
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how the mantle happened to fall upon him, bat the 
remarkable concurrence of opinion amongst so many 
persons, having no visible connection one with another, 
is to the simple-minded electors no small proof of his 
merits. It is easy to purchase the needful quantity of 
laudation and bluster. The hidden source of all this 
activity is known only to two or three, or at most a few 
of the initiated, who convert other men into their uncon- 
scious tools. "The corrupt lead the blind, and the 
blind lead one another." The candidate is instructed in 
what he should say, and more perfectly still in what he 
must not say. The proper insignia of party, whether 
liberal or conservative, the popular shibboleth, are settled 
and made the most of; and, unless the candidate be 
encountered by an adversary with more funds or better 
tactics^ he embarks with every chance of success. In a 
general scramble for votes, with no trusted leader, it is 
not surprising that the most cunning and the most 
impudent should gather the greatest share.* 

If, it may be asked, any of the electors, especially the 
more intelligent, be not satisfied with the candidates 
who have presented themselves, why do they not bring 
forward others ? Why do they suffer themselves to be 
led or cajoled by a section or clique I To this question 
there are many answers : first, the machinery by which 
the candidates have been placed where they are, has 

* "Better the Whartons and Delavals," is indignantly said, 
'* than mediocrity and meanness returned by jobbery and ma- 
chinery." Id. p. 42. The description given by an American 
writer of the arts of electioneering practised under their insti- 
tutions, and quoted by Mr. Tremenheere (Constitution of the 
United States, p. 130,) shows that they are of an analogous kind 
under similar circumstances. 
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been careitdly concealed. The £>nl play may be sns- 
pectedy but it is not known, and cannot be proved. 
Secondly, it is well known, that when the ground is once 
occupied, all attempts to introduce other candidates are 
nearly hopeless, and, if made, are sure to cover him who 
makes them with obloquy. He is branded as a traitor to 
the cause of his party. He is told that it will divide the 
interest, and let in an opponent. It is clear, in fact, 
that every additional candidate— every step which would 
thus appear to afford a wider field for the choice of the 
electors — actually tends to defeat its own purpose, and 
more and more to extinguish the voices of the electoral 
body, by throwing the election into the hands of the 
few who, by the absence of all scruples, are held most 
compactly together. Thirdly, if he persisted in bringing 
forward another candidate, he would probably be met 
with the proposals of the fairest aspect; he would be 
invited to submit his candidate to a preUminary ballot,* 
in which not only his more formidable adversary, but 
some others, should also be submitted for the choice of 
the party, and in which the phalanx of his chief opponents 
are, by their previous arrangements, assured of an easy 
victory. Fourthly, if he still persisted in bfinging 
another candidate to the poll, the language of invective 
would be exhausted to stigmatise the conduct of one 
who should thus, instead of submitting to party, think 
fit to act for himself. His personal quiet and repose 
would be destroyed, and the neighbourhood, for a year 
or two at the least, would be too hot to hold him. And, 
fifthly, not only is the business of leading an opposition 

♦ See observations, pp. 3, 13, ante. See also a letter of Mr. 
Miall, to an elector of Banbury, Star, 15th Dec. 1858. 
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at an election one for which few men have at once 
time, talent, and disposition ; bat no man can bring for- 
ward an opposing candidate without subjecting him to 
considerable expense ; and, before a man will under- 
take such charges, there must be more hope of ultimate 
success than the possession of senatorial qualities, of ever 
so high an order, would in such a case give. It is ob- 
vious, that the practical difficulties in the way of the 
escape of individual electors, by any efforts of their own, 
from the power of an organised network of corruption, 
are insuperable. 

There have been, since as well as before 1832, some 
boroughs, in which other means of direction and guid- 
ance have been preserved, — ^as there were before that 
time, as well as since, counties and boroughs in which 
elections were scenes of moral degradation more dis- 
gusting than any of the metropolitan fairs which have 
been put down as intolerable within the last few years. 
The poUtical leaders of those days had prepared the way 
for a system of corruption, which is now less open and 
barefaced, but more extensive, systematic, and effectual. 
Poets and painters have given permanence to the 
memory of the orgies of former times, which sapped the 
foundations of morality, by shewing that persons of the 
highest station were ready to sacrifice morals to expe- 
diency. It was a maxim then, as now, that all is fair 
in electioneering, — ^the result being, that people whose 
probity was unquestionable, lost all their strictness on 
the occasion of a dissolution. " Men," says Southey, 
^' who at at other times regard it as a duty to speak 
truth, and think their honour implicated in their word, 
scruple not at asserting the grossest and most impudent 
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falsehoods, if thereby they can obtain a momentary 
advantage over the hostile party."* The system was 
only a fit accompaniment of the age of drinking, duel- 
ling, cock-fighting, and like brutalising habits. To it 
was sacrificed as well female delicacy as manly truth 
and honour. An idiot laugh was echoed by the crowd, as 
a high-bom dame, in rank of the noblest, in beauty glo- 
rious as a vision, profaned the heavenly gift, cast aside 
the modesty of her sex, and yielded to a filthy caress, to 
buy a vote. 

The effect of electoral contests before 1832, which, fix)m 
the number of close boroughs, were, of course, much less 
numerous, tended to demoralise a portion of the con- 
stituency, and the inhabitants of the places where 
they occurred; but, at the same time, they generally 
ended by placing in the House the most eminent men 
of the day. The effect of the system since 1832, 
is to corrupt a larger number of electors, and at 
the same time, with a few brilliant exceptions, to fill 
the representative assembly with an inferior class of 
men, — ^men who have not been compelled to pass 
through the tests which, in the former period, were 
generally effectual barriers in the way of those who 
had nothing to recx)mmend them but the command 
of ready money and audacity. Extending the suffi*age 
also extends the amount of corruption, as it increases 
the necessity for a skilful organisation. The price of a 
vote, or the inducement to vote, may become very 
small; it may be no more than su£5ces for a da/s 
debauch; but the organisation must then be more 

* Quarterly Review, vol. cii. pp. 43, 46. 
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perfect, as more complicated arrangement is necessary 
in the government of a large manofactoiy, than in the 
conduct of a single workshop. This may be said, — that 
if our electoral bodies are to be all concluded by the 
votes of their majorities, and if the baUot is to be intro- 
duced, whereby the profit of the managers and club- 
leaders can be made dependent on their success, all 
means of pimishing or detecting bribery being aban- 
doned, — ^wealth and luxury increasing,^ and the power 
and influence of the House of Commons also at the 
same time increasing, — ^we have not yet sounded any- 
thing approaching to that depth of corruption, and con- 
sequent degradation, which we shall surely reach. 

The reformers of 1832 cannot be supposed to have 
been ignorant of the disposition of the mass of mankind, 
a disposition amounting to a law of nature, to follow 
where it is led, whether the way be good or evil. It is 
the few who will always conduct the many. "An 
immense majority of men must always remain in a 
middle state, neither very foolish nor very able, neither 
very virtuous nor very vicious, but slumbering on in a 
peacefid and decent mediocrity, adopting without much 
difficulty the current opinions of the day, making no 
inquiry, exciting no scandal, causing no wonder, just 
holding themselves on a level with their generation, and 
noiselessly conforming to the standard of morals and 
knowledge common to the age and country in which 
they live."* Left to themselves, they will willingly — 
everyone according to the tendencies created by his 
moral or physical condition — adopt as their guide and 

* Buckle's History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 162. 
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model him whom they may happen to regard aa the 
most distmguished or the most admirable* There is not 
the shadow of doubt that^ other things being the same, 
the man of high rank or noble descent would be chosen 
by the vast majority ; and, probably, the same grounds 
of pre-eminence would eclipse in their eyes many other 
virtues and qualities which they are less able to appre- 
ciate. This is not necessarily sycophancy. There is 
nothing to deprecate in the habit of yielding respect to a 
nobiUty which bears the stamp of the highest authority 
of the State in which we live — the recognised fountain of 
honour. ^*It is, indeed, one sign of a liberal and 
benevolent mind to incline to it with some sort of partial 
propensity. He feels no ennobling principle in his own 
heart who wishes to level all the artificial institutions 
which have been adopted for giving a body to opinion 
and permanence to fugitive esteem." Of this result we 
may at least be certain, that a leader will appear, and if 
he be not discovered in the palace, he will issue from 
some lower degree of life, and if no better be found, he 
wiU be taken even from the beer-shop. The reformers 
of 1832 might not unreasonably have hoped that in the 
future public action for the public good, the better 
influences would appear and assert their power ; but it 
was not possible for the Reform Bill to set up other 
leaders in the place of those it dethroned. The oli- 
garchical spirit was expelled from the temple dedicated 
to the use of a fi^e people; but no sooner was it cleansed 
than it became the habitation of a legion of other spirits, 
more vile than those which were cast out. It behov es \ 
thftTiftgrjgji^tiirPj \xr}}Wf^* ^)if^^^ ^'« j^^^^rmt^^ »n commence the 
purification of the temple which has been thus defiled. 
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lest we realise the other part of the Grospel parallel^ and 
our last state be worse than our first. 

There is not at present one legal or practical security, 
that the so-called representative of any borough or dis- 
trict shall possess a single quality fitting him for the 
high trust committed to his care. He has not been 
chosen for any special attainments, for there has been 
no test or examination ; or for his superiority to others, 
for there has been no comparison. Much value has of 
late been attributed to administrative talent, and much 
importance has been attached to the exclusion j&om 
offices, in the public service, of persons who have not 
proved themselves to possess a certain positive amount 
of capacity, and even a superiority to others in com- 
parative exceUence. But in conferring the awful power 
of legislation, "which any man may well tremble to 
give or to receive," there is less of actual precaution 
and scrutiny, and absolutely none of the tests of com- 
petitive excellence, which are required in the appoint- 
ment of an exciseman. 

To delineate the election, for which the machinery 
has been prepared by the election agents in the 
manner referred to, would be an attempt to trespass 
on the province of the satirist. It is enough to 
say, that by reducing, as our system necessarily 
does, the literate and the ignorant, the high-minded 
and the corrupt, to one dead level, it probably ends in 
the return as a member for a wealthy and populous 
borough, of some man whom it is a pure fiction to de- 
scribe as its representative ; and if it were to be con- 
sidered other than as a fiction, it would be, as to half of 
the inhabitants, a mockery and an insult. ^*We find 
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several very considerable classes of electors, who have 
little or no will in the matter/' " Those who recognise, 
in any adequate degree, the importance of honestly 
exercising their judgments in the selection of legislators, 
and who give conscientious votes, mostly form but a 
minority ; and the election usually hangs less upon their 
wills, than upon the indirect and illegitimate influences 
which sway the rest."* 

The fault or the misfortune of an unworthy choice is 
primarily due to the abse nce of r espo nsibil ity. There is 
no single elector on whom the opprobrium falls, and a 
disgrace which is shared with an entire electoral dis- 
trict is no disgrace at all. The borough, or the dis- 
trict, is " not under responsibility to one of the greatest 
controlling powers on earth, — the sense of fame and 
estimation. The share of infamy that is likely to fall 
to the lot of each individual in public acts is small 
indeed; the operation of opinion being in the inverse 
ratio to tl^e number of those who abuse power. Their 
own approbation of their own acts has to them the 
appearance of a public judgment in their favour. A 
perfect democracy is, therefore, the most shameless 
thing in the world ; and as it is the most shameless, it 
is also the most fearless/' It is the sense of individual 
*^fame and estimation," or, in other words, of indi- 
vidual and personal responsibility, that it is absolutely 
necessary to restore; and this individual responsibility 
cannot be restored unless the individual electors have, 
each and every of them, that power which the old 
patron or political leader had, of looking around, and 
selecting as his representative that man whom he be- 
♦ Westminster Review, vol. xii. p. 461. 
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lleves to be the best suited for the office; and this 
cannot be if his power of choice be restricted to the 
two, three, or four persons who may think proper to 
present themselves, and claim his suf&age. 

No society, whether it be domestic, civil, or military, 
can prosper, unless all those who compose it have, not 
only their appropriate duties, but means and oppor- 
tunity to perform them. The business of a nation can 
be conducted by no other mystery. It is of so much 
importance that the principle of personal responsibility 
in the performance of electoral duties should be realised, 
that it may be useful to exhibit its active operation in 
other businesses of life, in which men are compelled to 
feel a real concern. In questions of property, the most 
ingenious endeavours are made to protect a man from 
being affected by the act of his neighbour without his 
own consent. For example, — as a town increases in 
size, a landed proprietor grants to a builder the lease of 
a field, on which he is to erect a number of houses, and 
keep them in repair for seventy years, and if he omits 
to repair, he is to be subject to ejectment. Fifly houses 
are built, and sold to as many different people. The 
owner of No. 50 permits his house to fell into decay, 
and the owner of No. 1 finds that he is liable to lose his 
house for the default of his neighbour. This happened 
a few years ago to the inhabitants of a large part of 
Somers Town. It is a state of things which people 
naturally regard as intolerable. Lawyers dissuade their 
clients from purchasing houses unless they have an 
independent lease directly from the landowner. It is 
one of those cases against which Lord St. Leonards, in 
his familiar epistles on the subject of property, has, no 
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doubt, guarded his readers. Yet the owner of the 
house No. 1 is not more clearly deprived of his property 
by the conduct of the owner of No. 50, than one voter 
may be deprived of his power of choosing a representa- 
tive by a combination of other voters. The situation of 
a shareholder in a joint-stock bank has been thought 
one of great hardship when he finds himself ruined by 
the directors ; and, the endeavours to obtain the pnn 
tection of a limited liability — are all so many protests in 
favour of the principle of individual responsibility. 

It may be thought a gigantic undertaking to bring 
home personal responsibility to every individual of a 
million of electors ; but that must be done if every indi- 
vidual of the million is to have a will and a voice. The 
other multiform duties of individuals, of family and 
social life, notwithstanding all the infirmities of our 
nature — and, much as there is for the divine and the 
moralist to reprove, — are performed with sufficient exact- 
ness to preserve the general tranquillity, Why should 
this great social duty be alone out of the pale of morals, 
and be thought one which anybody may trifle with, 
disregard, or violate I The same sense of duty which as- 
sists and accompanies the performance of the other acts 
of life must be attached to the act of voting. The indis- 
pensable conditions are — ^to render the duty of every man 
as perceptible to his understanding as it can be made, 
and to remove every obstacle in the way of its perform- 
ance. The opening to every elector of the power of 
performing his electoral duty is the first and prime 
necessity, in order to re-establish the sense of personal 
responsibility, or the empire of conscience, in electoral 
action. No man will feel a conscientious obligation 
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to undertake a duty which he believes to be beyond his 
resources to accomplish. Conscience, as a motive of 
action, is too dull rather than too sensitive. It is not 
the habit of mankind to strain all their resources in o rder 
to bring their conduct within the-d Qminion_of conscienc e. 
It is well if they can be led to act in obedience to con- 
science, when the means are ready and the dictate clear. 
Lamentable will be the error of those legislators — 
unhappy the condition of that people — ^who think, and 
form their constitutional laws on the beUef, that govern- 
ment by representative institutions can be safe or per- 
manent without the aid of conscience. It may be more 
or less enlightened ; but be it clear or dim, it must be 
the guide ; and that it may have its full force, it must be 
brought home to the knowledge and conviction of every 
elector that his vote, whether given for the worthiest or 
the most worthless, is entirely within his own dominion. 
The judgment of the whole electoral body of the kingdom 
must be made up of the aggregate of the judgment of 
every individual, and the conscience of the whole elec- 
toral college must be the contribution of the separate 
consciences of every individual. There is not a person in 
Lambeth, from the Archbishop to the poorest labourer, 
who is not answerable for his own acts, according to 
the measure of the ability which God giveth. To the 
prophetic declaration, that every man shall suffer for his 
own sin, both faith and reason are alike submissive. In 
physical evils there may be a community of suffering — 
but moral responsibility Is only individual. The parish 
of Lambeth or the borough of Lambeth has no moral 
responsibility. A soul is not a corporate thing. There 
is no corporate conscience. 
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In order, then, to give to individuaKtjr that free 
agency which is the mother of responsibiKty, every voter 
must have the most enlarged field of choice, and the 
most unfettered means of exercising it. 

A method of effecting these objects has been partly 
stated, and remains to be further explained under this 
and the two following chapters. The first condition 
obviously is, that every elector, when he is called upon 
to exercise his franchise, should be perfectly informed of 
the extent of the choice before him. When it becomes 
his duty to select a representative, he must be told who 
are willing to accept the trust, that, amongst them, he 
may choose the man whom he shall deem the fittest to 
be entrusted. No proposition can be more simple or 
undeniable than that, properly to exercise a discretion, 
it is necessary to know what discretion one has to 
exercise. The names of all persons who may offer 
themselves for the political service of their coimtry 
may be collected under a law, of which the following is 
an outline :— 

VII. Upon JOT at any time after a dissolution of Par- 
liament, until the time appointed for polling at the ensuing 
election, every person offering himself as representative in 
Parliament at such election, shall signify the same, in 
writing, to one of the said Registrars, viz. — ^if he be a can- 
didate for the representation of any constituency or consti- 
tuencies in England, to the Registrar in London ; and if he 
be a candidate for the representation of any constituency or 
constituencies in Scotland, to the Registrar in Edinburgh ; 
and if he be a candidate for the representation of any con- 
stituency or constituencies in Ireland, to the Registrar in 
Dublin ; and every candidate shall, in such writing or declar- 
ation, state for what constituency or constituencies he offers 

I 
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himself as a candidate ; and shall also state whether he holds 
any, and if any, what office, either und^ the Crown or in 
the public service ; and he shall also, on the deliverj of 
such declaration, pay to the Registrar the sum of [£50] ; 
and the said candidate shall not, by declaring himself a can- 
didate as aforesaid, become therefore liable to bear or pay 
any further expenses, either general or local, incidental to 
the election. i 

The names of all those who may oiFer themselves for 
the political service of their country having been thus 
collected — ^without, in any measure, interfering with 
the individual and special efforts which any man miay 
think proper to adopt, for the purpose of communicating 
with the particular boroughs or constituencies to which 
he presents himself, — the next step is to bring the 
names of all the candidates in one view before the 
electors. It is thus that the nation, in the greatest 
of all national actions, will adopt means analogous to 
those which have powerfully contributed to the progress 
of education, of art, and of science, by concentrating 
their productions, and submitting them all to the test 
of the widest comparison. 

The promulgation of the names of the candidates 
may be regulated by the two following clauses; in 
which, as in prescribing all the other functions of the 
Registrars, their duties may be so clearly defined, that 
nothing be left to their discretion. Every step would 
be governed by the rigid impartiality of anterior and 
positive law. 

VlLL The Registrars for En^and, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively, on every week-day, commencing the day on 
which the first candidate shall, after a dissolution of Par- 
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liament, deliver such declaration, and make sach payment as 
aforesaid, and continuing until the time appointed for the 
general election, — ^prepare a list of the names of all who 
shall have declared themselves candidates to represent any 
constituency or constituencies in Parliament, and shall 
have made the said payment, stating in such list the re- 
spective constituencies for which they are respectively candi- 
dates ; and the Registrar in London shall cause such list as 
aforesaid of the candidates for English constituencies to be 
published in a daily Supplement to the London Gazette ; and 
the Registrar in Edinburgh shall cause such list of candi- 
dates for Scotch constituencies to be published in a daily 
Supplement to the Edinburgh Gazette ; and the Registrar in 
Dublin shall cause such list of candidates for Irish con- 
stituencies to be published in a daily Supplement to the 
Dublin Gazette; and the said Registrars respectively shall 
cause such a number of copies of the said lists to be trans- 
mitted daily to the returning officers of the said constituen- 
cies as shall be sufficient for the use of every elector registered 
in such constituency. 

IX. The names of all the said candidates shall be inserted 
in the said gazetted list in the following order : viz. as to 
all persons who have theretofore been members, in the 
order of the respective length of the periods for which they 
have been such members, beginning with the candidate who 
shall have sat the longest, and ending with the candidate who 
shall have sat the shortest, period of time in Parliament ; and 
as to new candidates, according to their age, as the same 
shall be stated in the declaration delivered to the Registrars 
as aforesaid, beginning with the oldest, and ending with the 
youngest, of such new candidates ; and where any such 
length of time, or age, shall be the same as to two or more 
candidates, or shall be doubtful or not stated, then, accord- 
ing to an alphabetical arrangement of the surnames of such 
candidates as to whom such particulars shall be so equal or 
doubtful or not declared, and which alphabetical arrange- 

l2 
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ment of names as to new candidates shall be placed after the 
other names in the said lists. 

The working of these laws will be brought more 
distinctl J into view by placing before the eye part of a 
supposed Supplement to the London GazetUj containing 
the names of the candidates for English constitu^icies. 
It might appear thus : — 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

day of 1859. 

The persons whose names are set forth in the Schedule 
hereto, have declared themselves respectively to be candidates 
for the representation of the constituencies respectively set oppo- 
site to their said names, in the next Pariiament, being the 

Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and have complied with the regulations required by the Act . 



(Signed) 



Begwirar, 



The Schbdtjle above rbfebrsd to. 



Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, Bart 


Shoreham. 


George Granville Vernon Harcourt, Esq. . . 


Oxfordshire. 


Right Hon. Viscount Pahnerston, G.C.B., K.G. 


Tiverton. 


Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther 


Westmoreland. 


Sir John Owen, Bart 


Pembroke. 


Right Hon. Lord John Russell 


London. 


Right Hon. Edward Ellice 


Coventry. 


Right Hon. Sir James Robert George Graham, 




Bart 


Carlisle. 


William MUes, Esq 


East Somerset. 



IThe Schedule mil then proceed in the order specified in Clause JX, 
with the names of all the candidates who have been previously members 
of the House, in their order, — and then with the names of the new 
candidates, also in the order pointed out in the same law."] 
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NotUng that hajs been said of the utter insufficiency 
of our traditional system of election for the new circum- 
stances of society in which we are placed, must be 
understood as being said in forgetfulness of the illus- 
trious names which the House of Commons still enrols 
amongst its members. To deny that tribute to it would 
be not less absurd than presumptuous. No age is, per- 
haps, wholly without its distinguished men ; and no one 
can doubt that this age has its share unless he obsti- 
nately closes his eyes against all evidence. Eminence is 
far more difficult to attain than in any former age, — ^but 
that eminence is still attainable we have brilliant exam- 
ples. It is no slight testimony to the truth of the 
principle — ^that when the disturbing causes are removed 
the fittest representatives will be commonly chosen, — ^that, 
amidst all the existing difficulties, some men of the 
highest order yet find their way to Parliament, and 
command the attention and respect of constituencies, 
fitfiil though that regard and respect may be. It must 
not be forgotten, that there is scarcely a man, how- 
ever distinguished, whose exclusion from Parliament 
has not been at some time attempted ; scarcely a man 
whose .admission, notwithstanding a life-long public 
service, has not, at some time or other, been doubtful. 
Neither must it be forgotten — especially upon observing 
the distinguished names which would appear at the head 
of a table, prepared according to the scheme that has 
been suggested — ^how much the existing representative 
assembly owes to the traditional system which prevailed 
in tunes anterior to the Reform Bill, and which is now 
either departing, or no more. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE OBSTACLES WHICH DIMINISH THE NUMBEB OF 
CANDIDATES. 

Necessity and right of electors to the most extensive range of 
choice — ^Principle of the Commons* resolution of 1783 relating 
to Wilkes — Impediments to candidates — ^I. Expense of elections 
— ^Educated classes not the most wealthy — National disposition 
for public labours — ^Parliamentary services not venal — Parlia- 
mentary and contemporaneous professional and other labours 
not inconsistent — Wealth not a security for character or ability 
or conscientious action — ^Itsdemagogism — Burke — ^The selection 
of the worthiest the interest of all — Proposed law dbolishing the 
UabiUty of the candidates for booths and clerks — Bribery — Causes 
of its tempting and virulent character in elections — Hardship of 
exposing to it the poorer voters — Bribery extinguished or 
reduced to its minimum — ^Exertions at elections voluntary and 
disinterested — ^11. Introduction to constituents — ^Canvassing — 
Its demoralising character — Suppression and counterfeiting of 
opinion — Contrast in the concurrence of free sympathies — 
III. Incapacities created by law — Official persons — ^Debate on 
the Indian Council — ^Exclusion only justified by strong neces- 
sity — Proposed law abolishing disabilities in respect of any office 
held at the time of election — ^Persons in holy orders — Absence of 
reason for their exclusion — Proposed law repealing the statutes 
excluding priests and deacons — ^Returning officers — Proposed law 
enabling them to appoint substitutes — ^Presumptuous character of 
all legislation on matters exclusively of individual judgment. 

IN forming an assemblji consisting of nearly seven 
hundred of those persons in whom the people " may dis- 
cern that predominant proportion of active virtue and 
wisdom, taken together and fitted to the charge, such as 
in the great and inevitable mixed mass of human imper- 
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fections and infinnities is to be found," every element 
of society requires to be laid under contribution. The 
State cannot afford to reject the services of any class, 
especially of any highly instructed class, amongst its 
sons. Able observers of the progress of society have 
remarked that the more general expansion of literature 
and. diffusion of knowledge, invaluable as they are, do 
not enlarge the proportionate number of men of great 
eminence; and that, in the production of such men, 
nature vindicates her exclusive prerogative. Civilisation 
multiplies in a vast degree those who read and deliberate, 
whilst it does not produce any greater number of 
leading minds. It should be a fondamental principle 
that all possible facilities should be given to persons of 
every class to offer themselves as candidates for the 
representation of any portion of their fellow subjects. 
This principle is the foundation of the resolution of the 
House of Commons, which, on the 3rd of May, 1783, 
expunged from the journals all the declarations, orders, 
and resolutions relating to the election of Mr. Wilkes, 
and declared the previous resolution of the 17 th of 
February, 1769, that had " affirmed his incapacity to sit 
in that Parliament, subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of the electors of the kingdom." The expurgatory 
resolution has been supported on the technical ground of 
the omission, in the resolution of 1769, of the imputed 
criminality which was the cause of the expulsion ;* but 
it does not rest on so narrow a basis. Every law which 
prevents the electors of the kingdom from choosing any 



* Blackstone's Com., vol. i. book i., cap. 2, p. 163, Chris- 
tian's Ed., n. (16). 
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man whom they may consider the most fit to represent 
them, is in effect the adoption of a principle antagonistic 
to and subversive of their rights. It may possibly be 
justified by expediency; but the cases in which that 
justification can be established are very rare, and would 
abnost entirely disappear under such a system of repre- 
sentation as is here contemplated, in which every 
member would be chosen by about two thousand of his 
countrymen, those two thousand having, at the same 
time, almost a boundless field of choice. 

The impediments in the way of candidates, and which, 
to an extent that cannot be calculated, diminish the 
number fi-om amongst which representatives must be 
chosen, may be classed under three principal heads: 
First, pecuniary, or obstacles interposed by the expenses, 
which are either lawfiil and inevitable, or otherwise 
indispensable to success; secondly, those occasioned 
by the peculiarities and diflBculties of the manner of 
communication between the candidate and the electors ; 
and thirdly, the grounds of exclusion created by positive 
law. 

It may be stated, without much apprehension of de- 
nial, that there exists in this country large numbers of 
persons qualified for political life by their studies and 
habits of thought, and yet possessing small or very 
moderate fortunes. Of these many would be found, 
who would not only willingly, but eagerly, devote them- 
selves to parliamentary and legislative labours, without 
remuneration or reward. No country in the world is 
so rich as this in the classes willing to bestow their time 
and attention on public business. It is one of the whole- 
some fruits of our civil institutions, which, from par- 
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liament to the magistxacy, and the jury^ have caUed 
upon every order of the people to perform their several 
parts and duties in the business of the State. It is a 
remarkable proof of the extent to which we must have 
departed from those natural habits that adapt, with 
such wonderful accuracy, the means to the end, when 
not only is there small sign of any endeavour to call 
into activity all the latent energy and talent in the 
coxmtry, but rejecting and throwing aside, with a careless 
indifference, the materials which are ready to our hands, 
there are classes amongst us which seek to convert 
political labours into a trade, and seriously propose the 
payment of members of parliament by stipends from 
the State. Whether cases may not at a ftiture time 
arise, of the possession or supposed possession of special 
qualifications by individuals who are personally in cir- 
cumstances which incapacitate them from devoting their 
time to such public labours without some remuneration, 
and whether in such cases the constituency which they 
serve may not with propriety contribute to their sup- 
port, is a different question.* Such a payment would 
be scarcely distinguishable from those cases in which 
the public have paid the debts, or provided for the per- 
manent maintenance, of the families of distinguished 
public servants. Wholly different in principle and 
effect, would be any system calculated to make all par- 
liamentary duties venal. There is great reason to ap- 
prehend that it would deteriorate the character of the 

* In an able article in the Westminster Review, on ** Party 
Grovemment," the writer does not appear to go farther than such 
a case as that above supposed, vol. xiii. n.s. p. 427. See Pari. 
Deb. vol. cxlix. p. 1034. 
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representative bodj, as weU as diminish the respect with 
which it is viewed by the public* 

The performance of parliamentary duties is proved 
not tc be inconsistent with the contemporaneous prose- 
cution of the most laborious avocations. The vigorous 
performance of the general business of life imparts 
earnestness to every occupation^ and it is as belonging to 
that business that parliamentary duties are best exe- 
/ cuted. The constant meddling of a body of men^ paid 
for making laws, and acting under the notion that they 
are bound to do something for their salaries, would in 
this country be intolerable. That professional labours 
of the most unremitting kind may be prosecuted without 
neglecting the duties of Parliament, is shown by the 
example of lawyers in extensive practice, and is proved 
by the amount of work — legislative, judicial, and of other 
kinds — ^which men like Lord Eldon, and others before 
and since his time, have been able to accomplish. Few 
men would be found, whose services are of any value to 
the State, who would not be able to a£Pord them without 
abandoning their other business and occupations. 

If, on the other hand, the nation be served by its 
representatives without pecuniary reward, it should not 
require from them any pecuniary sacrifices which a 
prudent or an honest, and, it may be added, a com- 
paratively poor man, is not in a condition to make. 
The representative house is the House of the Commons. 
The Commons are composed of all classes, rich and 

* The rejection of the Bill which proposed the payment of 
salaries to certain peers, for the performance of their judicial 
duties in the House of Lords, was regarded with much (and not 
unreasonable) satisfaction by many, on similar grounds. 
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poor. The doors should be opened, to the extreme 
width of their portab, to admit the best and worthiest ; 
and every impediment which clogs and obstructs their 
entry, is a mischief which ought to be swept away. 

It is greatly to be feared that an opinion, or belief 
exists, and is widely spread amongst the higher and 
influential classes, that by rendering parliamentary 
elections expensive, they confine the choice of the elec- 
tors to persons of wealth ; and that, in this restriction, 
there is some chance of security, which would not other- 
wise be obtained. The ready sussent to the clause for 
legalising the payment of travelling expenses to county 
voters, was, there is no doubt, due to this feeling. It 
was not adopted from any regard for the voters : the 
kindness was intended to be shown to the wealthy can- 
didate, for whom, in such cases, they would necessarily 
vote, rather than for him who should be indisposed to 
expend some thousands of pounds, and possibly em- 
barrass himself and his family in the contest. It is 
impossible to give credit to an affectation of regard 
to the hard case of a county voter living at a distance, 
and unable to pay the expense of coming to the poll, 
when it proceeds from the mouths of those who have 
not yet discovered the hardship of excluding the resident 
inhabitant, for whom Mr. Locke King has for several 
years vainly been seeking the franchise. If the aris- 
tocratical elements in the different political parties be 
actuated by a feeling such as this, they are under the 
influence of an error, than which none will be more 
fatal to their chief objects. Even if they succeeded in 
excluding all but the wealthy, the result would be only 
to raise up against themselves the most dangerous of all 
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rivals. It is the wealthy demagogue, who, by availing 
himself of all the aids which money can give to indulge 
the follies or the vices of the electors, will conmiand 
success. It is fix>m such as he that those whose rank in 
the State rests upon another and less fugitive basis, 
have most to fear. The making of political power, the 
monopoly or the spoil of the rich, under such a system 
as ours, will afford no security to the possessors either of 
wealth or of hereditary rank. By the infinitely various 
channels of acquiring wealth, the latter are exposed to an 
incessant irruption of fresh enemies, ready to avenge ^^the 
outrages of a rival pride, and exalt their wealth to what 
they consider its natural rank and estimation." Even if 
they were only opposed by fortunes of less recent acqui- 
sition, a political philosopher has told them, that "There 
£ire always, in that description, men whose fortunes, when 
their minds are once vitiated by passion or by evil 
principle, are by no means a security against their 
taking their part against the public tranquillity. We 
see to what low and despicable passions of all kinds 
many men in that class are ready to sacrifice the patri- 
monial estates, which might be perpetuated in their 
families with splendour, and with the fame of hereditary 
benefactors to mankind, from generation to generation. 
Do we not see how lightly people treat their fortunes 
when under the influence of the passion of gaming f 
The game of ambition or resentment will be played, by 
many of the rich and great, as desperately, and with as 
much blindness to the consequences, as any other 
game."* Nor can rank itself be relied upon as a 

* Appeal, &Cm p. 134. 
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protection. ^^Turbnlent disccoitented men of qnality, 
in proportion as they are puffed np with personal pride 
and arrogance, generally despise their own order. One 
of the first symptoms they discover of a foolish and 
mischievous ambition is a profligate disregard of a dig^ j 
nity which they partake with others." ^^ Confounded 
by the complication of distempered passions, their reason 
is disturbed, their views become vast and perplexed ; to 
others inexplicable, — ^to themselves uncertain. They 
find on aU sides bounds to their unprincipled ambition 
in any fixed order of things. But in the fog and haze 
of conftision aU is enlarged, and appears without any 
limit. When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity 
to an ambition without a distinct object, and work with 
low instruments and for low ends, the whole composition 
becomes low and base."* Experience teaches that none 
of these factitious aids can supply the want or fill the 
place of wisdom or integrity, and that these qualities are 
as likely to be found under circumstances fitted to call 
them forth. in one rank or condition as in another. 
The true interests of all classes, the highest as well as 
the lowest, would be best consulted by opening the 
avenues to the House of Commons, and collecting 
within it the best that the nation possesses of abiUty 
and character. This may be prevented, but will never 
be assisted, by adding conditions which insure neither 
the one nor the other. The prudent man, indisposed 
to risk his patrimony on a game of chance, too con- 
scientious not to respect the claims of family, and the 
regard which he owes to those who are dependent upon 

♦ Reflections, &c. p. 70. 
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him, — ^is entitled to greater confidence than one who is 
reckless of his own fortune, or trafficking with that of 
others ; yet by rendering political competition a source 
always of indefinite, and often of ruinous, expense, the 
latter is admitted, and the former excluded. 

The charges, which it is absolutely necessary that a 
candidate should incur, ought not to exceed a sum 
sufficient to prevent any trifling or idle experiment, 
whereby the lists of candidates might be encumbered 
with the names of persons who can have no rational 
expectations of being usefully placed in nomination. 
For this it is proposed to provide, by requiring a pre- 
liminary payment to the Registrar,* which shall exone- 
rate the candidate fi*om all liability in respect of any 
fiirther expenses, except such as he may voluntarily 
incur. Such voluntary expenses will of course, as now, 
vary according to the peculiar circumstances of every 
candidate. They will probably be in the inverse ratio 
of his political eminence and distinction. Men of high 
character and reputation, and those whose political 
conduct and discretion have been tested and proved by 
experience, would stand in need of no more than that 
announcement of their names which the Gazetted List 
would publish. A man of less distinction might require 
something more; possibly the charges of a pubUc 
meeting, and of an advertisement or printed address, 
declaring his general views on political questions. This, 
perhaps, would be less necessary, if the candidate were 
a person of any mark in literature or science, and had 
in his previous career become known to the public. 

* Clause VII., p- 113, ante. The sum there suggested is £50. 
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Those who would probably be compelled to spend most, 
would be the persons who have the least to recommend 
them besides their money. 

The following clause would relieve the candidates 
from all necessary expenses, except the payment which 
it is proposed shall be made to the Registrars : — 

X. All expenses of the erection or hire of hustings, booths, 
or polling-places, and the wages of clerks and officers, and 
the travelling expenses of the clerk in conveying the voting 
papers, where the same shall be necessary, to the office of 
the Registrar, so &r as respects all existing constituencies, 
shall be borne by the several constituencies respectively, and • 
shall be paid out of the county, borough, or parochial rates, 
or other funds, upon which the registration expenses have 
heretofore been or shall hereafter lawfully be charged ; and 
as to aU constituencies which shall hereafter be constituted, 
all such expenses shall be borne and paid in such manner as 
shall be directed by the order of Her Majesty in Council, 
constituting the same ; and the sect. 71 of the stat. 2 Will. 
4, c. 45 ; sect. 40 of the stat. 2 Will. 4, c. 65 ; and sect. 88 
of the stat. 2 Will. 4, c. 88, are repealed. 

The remedy for bribery, under whatever form of 
temptation, is to be found, as has been said by Lord 
Grey* — not in penal laws, but in taking from one side 
the disposition to give, and f5rom the other the willing- 
ness to receive bribes. It must be sought for, he 
observes, in a consideration of the motives which ordina- 
rily govern the conduct of mankind.t The causes of 
bribery, and especially those causes to which all its viru- 
lence is owing, are not difficult to discover ; and once 
discovered, it will be found that they are not difficult to 

* Essay, &c., p. 119. f W. p. 116. 
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remove. They proceed fix>m the same vice in the elec- 
toral system which deprives it of the salutary influences 
of honour and conscience. They are caused by the bond 
which the law creates, and by which every constituency 
is inseparably connected together. The success of the 
candidate is forced to depend, not upon the votes of 
a competent and adequate number of his fellow country- 
men, but upon the votes of the electors who are placed 
within a small geographical Umit. What is the necessary 
consequence? It is, that a certain number of votes, 
within that limit and no other, are made absolutely 
•indispensable. The electors of the district or borough 
are first nominally or really divided into two parties, 
by the process of crushing all the minor differences 
and distinctions of thought and opinion. The 
hopes of each candidate depend upon the triumph 
of the party to which he belongs. They may, pro- 
bably, from their connexions or reputation, reckon upon 
many votes being freely given to them. We will sup- 
pose the voters to be in number 2000, and of these, the 
class which has had no voice in bringing either candi- 
date to the borough, having no sympathy with either, 
and, therefore, wholly indifferent, and taking no part in 
the election, to be 400. One candidate may, from the 
result of his canvass, expect 600, and another about 
500 of the votes which are given spontaneously. There 
remain the residuum of 500, to be worked upon by 
appealing to their cupidity, their hopes, or their fears. 
Are not the causes of bribery, of intimidation, and of 
every other evil influence, plainly developed? We 
have given to the votes of a comparatively few of the 
electoral body, and these the very worst and the very 
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poorest^ — the worst who are not always the poorest, 
and the poorest who are far from being the worst, — 
a highly artificial value. It is a value to which no 
market price can be assigned. It is not measured by 
the general value of a vote ; it is the special and ines- 
timable value of those particular votes, — ^votes for which 
no others can be substituted, — for the want of which the 
support of all the wisdom of a senate cannot compen- 
sate. It is the pretium affectionis. Like the uncertain 
and fabulous value of a matchless painting, or work of 
art ; or like the passion of love, which fills the mind 
and renders the creature of its regard the sole object in 
the world worthy of desire, — the voices of the small 
number of electors, on whose support the candidates 
must rely for their success, become more and more 
priceless, as the event becomes more and more critical 
and capricious. If the system — ^which is the result of / 
accident — had been framed for the very purpose of j 
giving foil scope and encouragement to corruption, to 
provide opportunities for tempting and gratifying the 
needy and the base, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
that it could more efiectually have completed the 
design. It is in the highest degree unjust towards the 
poorer electors to expose them to such influences as 
these. It cannot be expected that a man, labouring 
with difficulty to procure a subsistence for himself and 
his family, can reject a gift which is, perhaps, equal to 
his honest gains for a week or a month. He sees no 
example of that self abnegation on the part of men 
around him, much more wealthy than himself. It is 
not in the nature of things that he should rise above the 
temptations to which his neighbours generally succumb. 

K 
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If the vote of every elector throughout the kingdom 
had, at all times, the same weight and the same value as 
it woidd have under a free electoral system, all these 
overpowering temptations would necessarily cease. No 
arbitrary or artificial importance would attach to the 
vote of any particular man ; and instead of being sought 
out and purchased by those more wealthy, m(»:e en- 
lightened, and therefore far more culpable than himself, 
any elector who woxdd put a price upon his vote must 
deliberately seek a market in which he can dispose of it. 
The number of the bribed would be reduced to the 
comparatively few in whom the disposition to be cor- 
rupt is owing not to the unhappy circumstances in 
which they are placed, but to an innate depravity. 

It is not to be supposed that corrupt motives and 
objects will be wholly extinguislied in the political con- 
duct of any class of men by any system of things. In 
the exercise of the power of voting, so long as 
a seat in the representative assembly of this country 
shall be one of the highest distinctions which the people 
can confer — and long may that continue to be so — ^there 
will be found men ready to make great pecuniary sacri- 
fices to reach it. In every county or town, no doubt, 
some men will be found, regardless of duty or of cha- 
racter, and ready to sell their votes ; and there is no 
commodity so disgusting that has not factors and dealers 
engaged in the traffic. If a wealthy and obscure candi- 
date has to collect two thousand votes by this means, 
he is not likely to pay any considerable sum for each 
vote ; and as, in carrying out the scheme which is pro* 
posed, the name of every voter will be known and 
i'ecorded, the personal influence of a member who has 
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thus obtained his seat will be duly measured by the 
general character of his miscellaneous constituents. 

Under the proposed system, the penal laws against 
bribery may be limited to the simple penalty of disfran- 
chisement both of the vendor and purchaser. This in- 
nocuous punishment will approve itself to public opinion, 
and relieve prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors of any in- 
disposition to proceed and convict where there is proof. 
It will be an object in every constituency to purge 
themselves of the voters whose conduct tends to degrade 
the body to which they belong. Nor, as it will appear 
in a subsequent part of this work, are these the only 
persons who will be interested in detecting bribery, and 
prosecuting it to exposure and conviction. 

The operation of the same system which would go so 
far to extinguish bribery, would also go equally far to put 
an end to every kind of intimidation, and other unjust 
and improper influences. The entire disease derives the 
whole of its malignity from the same cause — ^the fact 
that certain particular votes, and these votes only, are 
made indispensable, and are, therefore, to be obtained 
per fas et nefas. To the same cause all the sacrifices of 
truth, of justice, of honour, and of decency, are due. 
Nothing is so sacred that it may not be trampled upon 
in a struggle which waxes more intense as it draws 
towards its end. The candidates become like gamblers, 
spurred on by the recollection of what they have already 
lost, and ready to peril aU that they still possess upon the 
last stake. Yet, such struggles serve but as excitements 
to morbid satiety. A Duke of Norfolk is reported to 
have said, that to stand a contested election for York- 
shire and win it by one, was the greatest enjoyment in 

K 2 
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life ; a sentiment, which, we are told, is "thoroughly Eng- 
lish, and to be relished only by freemen."* With all admi- 
ration for those manly enjoyments which are a feature of 
English life, it may be permitted to an Englishman to 
say that there are some things too serious to be made a 
game. Those who have degraded the tone of political 
morals, treated the most solemn duty of social Ufe as a 
sport, and delighted in the satire of representation exhi- 
bited by the spectacle of the political extinction of twenty 
thousand voices, have certainly done their part in teach- 
ing the people to abuse their political powers and despise 
minorities. Be sure that the sins of a jiation,^and^fjL 
class, will find them out. 

Great as would be the national gain, from the extinc- 
tion of the corrupt and illegitimate influences which 
now preside at elections, the benefit of the proposed 
system would be infinitely more extensive, in bringing 
into action all the better and more generous motives. 
It would not only depose vice, but it would set up virtue 
in its place. The support which is rendered to a can- 
didate, by the admirers of his character and political 
principles, — instead of being as it now is, from its absolute 
necessity, regarded as a favour of inestimable personal 
value, which the candidate is scarcely ever considered 
sufficiently to repay, — ^will become a voluntary and disin- 
terested service. The electors will know that their 
support is not necessarily indispensable, and that the 
candidate may be returned by the votes of other con- 
stituencies; and this knowledge at once reduces the 
aitificial and conventional value of that support to its just 

* Quarterly Review, vol. cii. p. 32. 
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dimensions. The candidate and the electors are, by the 
present system, placed in a false position. Many of the 
electors are made to be mercenary in their conduct, by 
the very fact that their individual aid is of the greatest 
moment, whilst, if that were not so, they would volun- 
tarily render to the candidate the same, or more hearty, 
assistance, from their attachment to his sentiments and 
opinions. The judges who sit in our Courts of Equity, 
and have occasion rigidly to scrutinise the motives and 
conduct of men, frequently meet with examples of the 
difficulty of blending together two motives, one generous 
and the other venal. The lower impulse is invariably 
destructive of the higher. Respect, admiration, and 
attachment, are unbought homage. The zeal and in- 
dustry which, if it had not been diverted from its natu- 
ral course, would have been freely devoted to uphold 
some public principle, is, owing to the price attached 
to it, perverted to private and selfish objects. If any 
man doubted the consequences of grafting upbn a holy 
impulse a venal motive, he might try in his family the 
experiment of repaying the offices of affection by pecu- 
niary reward, and learn how the tribute of filial duty 
may be converted into a mercenary service. You can- 
not at the same time serve God and Mammon. 

The manner in which candidates are often required, 
especially at the first, to enter into communication with 
their constituents, a manner which is not likely to be 
altered for the best under any of the changes which are 
popularly urged, — ^forms the second of the practical class 
of obstacles. Enough has been already said on the 
nature of the preliminary introduction, which too com- 
monly takes place, and is becoming general. Supposing 
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that stage to be passed, the process of canvassing forms 
an insurmountable di£ScuIty to many men. It is not, 
necessarily, from any fastidious taste that this objection 
is felt ; though, even if that were so, it is not wise, there- 
fore, to reject the services of one who might, neverthe- 
less, prove qualiiied to be a public benefactor. A man 
of a well constituted mind shrinks from affecting what 
he does not feel, — ^from concealing any particular opinion 
that might be unpopular, — from pretending to assign 
undue weight to matters which he knows to be trivial, — 
from, in fact, inaugurating his entrance into public life, 
by acting a part which is not his own. He is under the 
necessity of resorting to underhand and disingenuous 
contrivances, — ^to humiliating solicitations and mean 
compliances. It is impossible to read the narratives 
of the skill and success of men accomplished in the 
art of canvassing, without feeling that the affectation 
of friendship, cordiality, and regard, — ^which are set to 
work on the simplicity and credulity of the voter, to 
cajole and surprise him of his vote, — ^has a family resem- 
blance to the tricks which, when employed by humbler 
performers for the purpose of depriving a servant-maid 
of her earnings, or a countryman of his purse, are con- 
sidered to be fitly rewarded by a sojourn in the oakum 
yard or on the treadmill. 

All these petty degradations of character and act are 

but the interludes of the play which the candidate is 

required to go through. He is to utter whatever may 

be the shibboleth of the hour. Instead of a candid 

I • examination of public affairs, he must deal with every 

/ [ subject in such a manner as to suit the prepo3sessions of 

i his hearers. Rare are the cases, and eminent mu3t be 
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the man, where a candidate dares to appear as he is, 
and speak as he thinks on public questions, before those 
whom he addresses, and hopes to enlist in his support. 
Perhaps scarcely any young politician, at the entrance 
of his career, could venture upon such candour'; — sup- 
posing, of course, a time in which nomination boroughs 
will not exist. He must be initiated into political life 
by a discipline in deception. He must often, to please 
some men, approve of — or, at least, countenance — 
bigotry ; and if he does not positively encourage, he is 
obliged to wink at, corruption, intemperance, and deceit ; 
or shut his eyes to what he knows is taking place. 
In addition to this, he may be driven to competition in 
promises which he is aware cannot be performed. The 
whole process is demoralising, and tends to exclude 
some of the best men, and the most scrupulous and 
trustworthy order of minds. The liberation of indi- 
vidual electors from a compulsory union with others 
would put an end to this difficulty, as it would to 
bribery and other evils. A candidate might frankly ■ \ 
express his sentiments, whatever they may be, relying 
with confidence that the kingdom contains electors \ 
enough who agree and sympathise with him, to enable 
him to dispense with the votes of those who do 
not. 

The choice of the electors is not only restricted by 
the practical difficulties which thus exclude the vast 
majority of those who might otherwise be candidates, 
but it is also frirther restricted by legal grounds of 
exclusion. Special Acts of Parliament, all of which 
are of a date subsequent to the Revolution, incapacitate 
the holders of a great number of offices from sitting in 
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Parliament.* These provisions might have been nsefiil^ 
as temporary measures, to meet a temporary evil — a 
system of representation avowedly rotten, which placed 
the electoral power in a few hands — ^but they are utterly 
imsuited and obstructive when they are allowed to en- 
cumber the action of a numerous and free constituency. 
The late debate on the propriety of excluding the 
members of the Indian Council from seats in Parliament 
afforded satisfactory evidence of the progress of public 
opinion on this subject, f Nearly every member who 
addressed the House on thht occasion, except the 
minister who had the conduct of the bill, and could 
scarcely be expected to abandon the clause, either 
opposed, or doubted the propriety of, the exclusion ; and 
Lord Stanley expressed himself in the most guarded 
manner, referring to the exclusion of classes as afacty 
and to the policy as a supposition ; and he relied chiefly 
on the special and novel circumstances of the Indian 
Council. Lord John Russell affirmed the general and 
true principle, that " without a strong necessity, they 
would not say to the electors, * Here is a man you desire 
to elect, but there is a law which restrains you fit)m so 



♦ See 1 Black. Com. p. 175. The following list comprises the 
principal disabling statutes before the Reform Bill : — 5 W. & M. 
c. 7, 8. 67; 11 & 12 W. 3, c. 2, ss. 160, 161 ; 6 Ann. c. 7, s. 25 ; 
41 Geo. 3, c. 62 ; 3 Geo. 4, c. 65, s. 14 ; 10 Geo. 4, c. 60, s. 21 ; 
10 Geo. 4, c. 62. Several others hare been passed since. It has 
been common to introduce such clauses in Acts for administratiYe 
purposes. It displays a cheap disinterestedness, — at no cost but 
that of the rights of the electors, and possibly of the efficiency of 
Parliament, — a cost which is not felt. 

t Pari. Deb. vol. cli. p. 785. 
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doing.' " Lord Grey has also pointed out the advantage 
of having in Parliament the aid of men engaged in 
official life.* 

It can scarcely admit of doubt, that, on principle, no 
person should be excluded from the House of Commons 
on the ground of any official emplojrment, unless there 
be an absolute incompatibility between the respective 
duties — as, for example, it would be impossible that a 
clerk of the House should be at the same time a member, 
from the impossibility of one man being at the same time 
both master and servant. The judges of the common 
law are said to be excluded because they sit in the 
Lords' house; which does not apply to the judges 
in Chancery, It is a mistake to reason upon the 
fact of a judicial officer having in his personal capacity a 
seat in the legislature, in which he only takes a part 
with many others, as if it were open to the objection of 
combining and conftising the legislative and judicial 
power.f The person may officiate in both capacities 
without any blending of the power. Lord Eldon would 
at all times have felt as clearly his duties in the House 
of Lords as in the Court of Chancery, and never could 
have confounded one with the other. The adminis- 
tration of the laws affecting public liberty may distin- 
guish the position of the judges of the superior courts 
from all other persons, but the distinction is by no means 
clear. 

A general and uniform principle should be adopted as 
to every public officer not excluded by evident and 

* Essay, &c., p. 172. 
t Westminster Review, vol. 13, N.S.. p. 418. 
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Strong necessity. If, after the possession of office had 
been declared and known, a numerous and free consti- 
tuency choose him as their representative, there ceases to 
be any foundation on public grounds for the policy which 
would exclude him. Nothing but the absolute incon- 
sistency of the several duties should be admitted as 
sufficient. The House has ample power to compel the 
attendance of its members for the performance of their 
parliamentary duties; and if that attendance should 
interfere with their official labours, it will be for those who 
superintend the latter duties to complain. The public 
would approve and applaud the act of any minister, who 
for such just cause, and fearless of any slander of his 
motives, should dismiss a public officer, notwithstanding 
his position in the House. Considerations of this nature 
are too minute to be made the basis of general legis- 
lation. They must, like the current of events, be left to 
the solution of time and circumstance. Parliamentary 
annals furnish an example of a Comet of the Guards, 
who, deprived of his commission for his opposition to the 
minister, became, therefore, not less useful to the people, 
and found no scanty indemnity both in honour and in 
fame. 

XI. All enactments, whether general or special, which 
incapacitate any person from being elected or from sitting in 
Parliament, or which impose any penalty or penalties for so 
doing, on the ground that such person holds any office or 
offices which he held at the time of his election, are repealed. 

Another excluded class are persons in holy orders. 
The circumstances under which the statute* establishing 

♦ 41 Geo. 3, c. 63. 
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this restriction was, little more than fifty years ago, 
carried through Parliament by a minister whom history 
has not placed in any very elevated position amongst 
statesmen, are well known. The most attentive per- 
usal of the debates will fail to discover the shadow 
of a reason for the exclusion. The Bishop of Ro- 
chester adverted to what he thought the only ob- 
jection; the unbecoming nature of our electioneer- 
ing system, which, as has been stated, would form 
more or less a di£Bicully to all scrupulous men, ^^the 
means by which candidates were obliged to seek admit- 
tance into the lower House, such as opening houses of 
entertainment, and truckling to every voter."* These 
obstacles are wholly taken away, when every vote is 
converted into a spontaneous tribute to the qualities 
and attainments of the person for whom it is given. 
The prelate, in his speech, repudiated the notion of any 
incompatibility between the studies or duties of a divine, 
and those of a representative of the people. He pointed 
to the names of Usher, Pearson, and Barrow, as ex- 
amples to the contrary, and adverted to the fact, that 
divinity, as a science, was intimately blended with the 
principles of political justice, of morality, and the laws 
of nature and nations. The bUl was characterised by 
Lord Thurlow as a bill of disfranchisement. It was, in 
truth, an attack on the rights of every elector in the 
kingdom. Lord Eldon, who supported it, like a skilful l 
advocate, ingeniously endeavoured to divert the argu- / 
ment and rest the question upon another issue, by intro- ! 
ducing a discourse of great learning to prove the indeli- \ 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xxxv. p. 1647. 
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bility of orders, a point which had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter in discussion. The only true expls^ 
nation of this remarkable and unjustifiable law is that 
which was given by the immediate object of it. Home 
J Tooke said, " deacons and priests had sat in Parliament 
for more than a century, but at last one got in who 
opposed the minister of the day, and then Parliament 
determined that there should no more be any deacons 
and priests admitted amongst them." * 

Nothing abstractedly could appear more unreasonable 
than the exclusion of a set of men whose education and 
functions necessarily point their attention to the greatest 
subjects that can occupy the thoughts of men, and 
whose habits and duties moreover bring them into com- 
munication with every phase of society, and especially 
with the poor, whose interests require the closest, the 
most attentive, and the most practical consideration. 
That the effect of local isolation, of too exclusive an 
application to the same train of thought, and a want of 
acquaintance with secular affairs produce, in many cases, 
narrow views of men and things, may be admitted, 
although it is, perhaps, too strongly expressed in the 
well-known apophthegm of Lord Clarendon ; but this 
forms no ground for the exclusion of the class, and has 
never been put forward as being so. It must be always 
recollected that the present proposal is to require about 
2000 electors for every member, and if 2000 electors 
concurred in the choice of a minister of religion, he is 
likely to be amongst the most gifted of his order. 

In the great questions which arise in Parliament 

* Lord Holland^s Memoirs of the Whig Party, vol. i. p. 180. 
See 1 Black. Com. p. 175, nf. (37) : Christian's Ed. Lond. 1809. 
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affecting religion and the Church, it would be in the 
highest degree desirable that one or two ministers of 
every persuasion should be present, and enabled to take 
part in their discussion, rather than that all such mat- 
ters should be left to laymen who have taken out a 
dilettante degree in divinity. The more exaggerated '^ 
types of every theological doctrine will be found, not / 
amongst its ordinary teachers, but amongst its hea ted i 
ngophytes. These are the men who embitter discus- | 
sion, exasperate differences, and regard all moderation j 
as treachery to their cause. The true principle of re- 
presentation, consistently applied, would enable every 
religious body, clerical or lay, to put forward as their 
organ whomsoever they may deem to be the best fitted 
for the office. Interest and feeling will alike prompt 
them to select the most able and accomplished exponent 
of their opinions to fill the important trust. The tone 
and temper of the Lower House, in dealing with sub- 
jects in which the relations between public law and 
national worship are in controversy, would be in no 
slight measure improved, if, without lessening all be- 
coming zeal, the presence and example of the Christian 
minister should, to that zeal, add some portion of 
charity. 

Xn. The statute 41 Geo. 3, c. 63, and sect. 9 of the stat. 
10 Geo. 4, c. 7, are repealed. 

In order to remove every impediment, technical or 
otherwise, to the possible election of any man whom the 
quotient of the electors may choose, the case of returning 
officers should be provided for. These would together 
form a body of five or six hundred persons, or perhaps 
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more, all of them of some eminence in their localities. 
The materials of which the representative assembly is 
composed, are ^^of ten thousand times greater conse- 
quence than all the formalities in the world."* 

XTTT. 1£ any person who, by virtue of his office, may be 
the returning officer in any election, should be a candidate 
at such election, it shall be lawful for such returning officer 
to appoint an assessor to act in his stead, and the said ap- 
pointment, when confirmed by the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county in which such constituency shall be situated, or by 
the sheriff of the said county or city, or by any three magis- 
trates for the same county, city, or borough, shall be effec- 
tual, and the certificate or return of such assessor shall be 
valid, as if the same were made by such returning officer. 

The accumulation of exclusions which has been so 
inconsiderately created or allowed, is not excused or \ 
palliated by saying we have nevertheless done very i 
well. The repeated amendments which almost every 
legislative Act requires, and a vast amount of costly 
experience, prove that many things are done very ill. 
In administrative subjects much of our legislation egre-y 
giously fails. New machinery is constantly erected to 
effect the same or some of the same objects, for which 
old machinery is already applicable, and then the double 
powers are left to conJBict with and impede each other ; 
and the expenses of the civil establishments go on 
increasing far beyond what is needful, and out of all 
proportion to the work which is accomplished. It is 
impossible to calculate the mischief occasioned by the 
loss of any useful legislative element which is shut out. 

♦ Reflections, &c., p. 68. 
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All such prospectiye and exceptional legislation, die- ^ 
tated, as it is vainly imagined, by a far-sighted wisdom, 
and intended to produce, by some recondite operation, a 
contingent good, is an attempt to accomplish objects which 
exceed the powers, and are beyond the province of legisla- 
tors. If they have any immediate effect whatever, it must 
be that they produce iliconvenience, and therefore peril, 
with scarcely the remotest probability of effecting any 
good. It partakes of that meddling legislation, of which 
our statute-book is a remarkable monument, that pre- 
sumed to teach men the manner in which almost every 
action of life should be performed. The Parliament 
thought it knew better than the people themselves where 
they should live, and what rents they should pay — ^what 
labourers they should hire, and what wages they should 
pay — ^how they should make, and measure, and wear 
their clothes — ^how they were to pack their fish,* how 
their beer was to be brewed, and the barrels made to 
put it inf — what they should pay for their candles, :[ 
and how their beds and bolsters should be stuffed § — a 
legislation which permitted its subject to be neither the 
regulator of his own actions nor the keeper of his own 
conscience. 

♦ 22 Edw. 4, c. 2. 

t 35 Hen. 8, c. 8. t H Hen. 6, c. 12. 

§ 11 Hen. 7, c. 19 : 5 & 6 Edw. 6, c. 23. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ACT OF VOTING. 

Documentary voting substituted for oral — Option of voting simply 
for one, or contingently for one of several candidates — ^No 
single vote to be given for more than one representative — 
Tendency of an extensive choice to produce reflection and 
moderation— Simplicity of the voting paper — Proposed law 
regulating the form of the vote — Electoral power in no case 
diminished — ^Propriety of making the act deliberate — ^Grote — 
Burke — ^Nature and sources of knowledge of candidates and 
representatives by the electors — Personal and public informa- 
tion — ^Encouragement and scope to inquiry concerning political 
men and political subjects — ^Manifestation and recognition of 
superiorities — ^Nurture of love of country — Contact of intelli- 
gences — The ballot compared with a system of individual inde- 
pendence — Faith in the integrity of public men — Christian 
principle of individuality — Special consecration of the national 
act of electing representatives. 

IN nearly every scheme of electoral amendment that 
has been suggested, one part of the proposal has been 
to substitute a documentary form of tendering and 
receiving the vote, in the place of the oral form which 
has heretofore been used. In this respect, the plan 
which is now submitted agrees with others. It is pro- 
posed that the vote shall be given in the shape of a 
document, to be deliberately prepared and signed, and 
(except in some special cases, which will be the subject 
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of a distinct chapter) personally delivered by every 
voter at his proper polling-place. 

It will be remembered, that the system now suggested 
contemplates the necessity of a certain quota or number 
of votes for every candidate, and renders more than that 
number unnecessary. If, therefore, a popular candidate 
should receive, as is most likely to be the case, the suf- 
frages of a very much larger number of electors than 
the number of the quota, it would follow that the excess 
of votes would be lost, if means were not provided for 
enabling the electors to transfer their votes, on that con- 
tingency, to some other candidate. The plan, therefore, 
would be incomplete, if it did not enable every elector 
to provide for such a contingency, and enable the vote 
to be transferred, as the elector shall direct, — ^if he shall 
think proper to give any such direction, — ^from one can-* 
didate to another, until it reaches a candidate whom the 
elector has named, who shall require the vote to make 
up his quota, and with whom the vote therefore rests. 
In order to give to the elector the option and the means 
of thus transferring his vote, the form of the document 
must enable him to vote, as he now can, for the single 
candidate, whom he may select, or to go on fiirther, and 
provide for as many contingencies as he may think 
proper, within the scope which the gazetted lists allow 
him. It will be found that such a power is not only 
convenient and necessary for its immediate object, but 
that it is calculated to be of vast benefit in other 
respects, especially that of bringing to the duty of 
voting reflection, judgment, and moderation. 

In setting out the form of the voting-paper, it is 
scarcely necessary to state that no vote can be recorded 

L 
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for more than one candidate. The inconsistencies and 
absurdities of our system of election, both for par- 
liamentary and local councillors, have been lately 
pointed out,* They have been the growth of chance 
and accident, and caused by the inevitable absence of 
any presiding design. The number of members for 
whom one vote may be given, on a parliamentary elec- 
tion, varies, in different places, from one to four. On 
this point we have again the example, of the United 
States : — No vote can be given for more than one 
member of the House of Representatives. Whatever 
the franchise may be, whatever may be the direction 
in which it is extended, it should be a canon of the 
reform, that when the franchise is conferred, — ^the right 
of assisting in the appointment of a representative once 
given to any individual, — ^the value of his single vote, 
wherever be his dwelling, or his property, shall be the 
same as that of every other vote. There is nothing in 
the accidental circumstance that an elector resides, or 
has property, in a county, or city, or town repre- 
sented by a plurality of members, which should entitle 
him to vote for more candidates than if he lived in 
a place which returned only one member. There is 
sufficient reason for giving a great community more 
weight in the Legislature than a small one ; but there 
is no reason why a single elector, dwelling in the great 
community, should have more weight than a single 
elector in the small one. It may be answered, that, 
in truth, he has not any greater weight, because frt>m. 
the number of voters his share in the two or three 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. c. p. 226. 
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members is less. A voter in London, or Finsbniy, has 
infinitely less weight than a voter in Ashburton. It 
is true, we give him a small right — or, rather, the 
semblance of a right — and take awaj the large, or 
substantial, right. We give him an apparent power 
of choosing two or three members, but clog its exercise 
with so much dead weight, that he has, probably, no 
voice in the selection of any. He has the shadow, and 
not the substance. But this is also surely wrong. If 
he have no right to greater political weight, neither 
should he have less. 

The present franchise admits of more than one vote 
being possessed by the same individual. One man may 
be an elector in several counties. The power of giving 
more than one vote may, possibly, in certain special 
cases, be extended if a new educational franchise be 
conferred. A plurality of votes necessarily multiplies 
the political weight of the elector. That is a diflFerent 
point ; but there is no ground at this day for permitting 
any of the accidental circumstances of place to give 
to any smgle vote greater value than any other vote; 
nor can it be pretended that the diversity answers any 
good purpose, either for the pubKc or the objects of 
party or class; and so long as it exists, the repre- 
sentation will not stand on a satisfactory^ and, therefore, 
8ecureJ:)asis. 

It is of importance that the proposed form of voting 
should not in the smallest degree perplex or compli- 
cate the business of voting, so as to raise it beyond 
the power of any elector of the humblest ability and 
education^ It will be seen, that it does not even require 

L 2 
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that he should be able to write, for the voting-papers 
may be supplied in a printed shape, with spaces for the 
names, prepared in such a manner that the name of the 
candidate may be cut from the gazetted list, and affixed 
adhesively to the voting-paper, and the signature may 
be taken as that of a marksman, by the poll-clerk. 
Affixing the printed names in the manner of postage 
stamps would be very likely to be adopted by many per- 
sons, as at once an easier process and a more legible 
character. The scheme, therefore, involves no difficulty 
to any elector, for liowever imperfect his education may 
be, he would be as competent to vote as he is at present. 
The law regulating the form of voting may be thus 



XIY. Every vote shall be given on a document settiag 
forth the name and address of the elector, his number on the 
register of electors, and the name of the candidate for whom 
the vote is given ; and if the vote be intended, in the events 
provided for by this Act, to be transferred to any other can- 
didate or candidates, then the names of such other candidate 
or candidates must be added in distinct numerical order in 
the form following, viz. 



Name 

Address 

Vote, No. Parish of Borough of 



The above-named elector hereby records his vote for the 
candidate named first in the subjoined list, or in the events 
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provided for by Statute for the other candidates 

successively, in their numerical order, viz. :-— 



1 




9 




2 




10 




3 




11 




4 




12 




5 




13 




6 




14 




7 




15 




8 




16 






etseq. 







In the blank spaces opposite the several numbers on 
the above form the elector will insert either one or 
more names. The candidates for his particular consti- 
tuency will be made known to him, as now, by such 
written or personal addresses as those candidates may 
think proper to make ; and, in addition to that which 
he has now, he will then have a schedule furnished to 
him, containing the names, not only of the candidates 
for his own particular constituency, but of the candi- 
dates for all the other constituencies in the kingdom. 
This list it is entirely at the option of the elector to 
make use of or not ; in his determination as to that, he 
may be guided by his education, by his knowledge, by 
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his opportunities — ^by the interest which he takes in 
public matters, in the well-being of his town, or in the 
welfare of his country. If he does not or cannot, from 
the limited extent of his education or any other cause, 
make use of the information which is supplied to him by 
the gazetted lists, as an aid in the performance of these 
great and solemn functions which his country has en- 
trusted to him, he will still have, in every — ^to the smallest 
respect, as much power in the exercise of his franchise 
as the existing system, or any other which has been 
proposed, can give him, having due regard to the equal 
and rightful power of other electors. He will have 
more of the just power of doing right, for the system 
here proposed would relieve him, at least, of by far the 
greater part of the temptation which may be at present 
brought to bear on his hopes or fears, to induce him to 
swerve from what he may consider that he ought to do. 
In striving to render the act of voting a solemn and 
deliberate act, we pursue an object which the greatest, 
the best, and the most- scrutinising minds, who have 
directed their thoughts to political subjects, have always 
regarded as of paramount importance. To what- 
ever state of political society we look, whether to the 
present age or ages long departed, we find the same 
prevailing idea, that political security and happiness 
depend on the degree in which the votes of a free com-^ 
munity are regarded as serious aud sacred things. 
Mr. Grote, in developing the institutions of that people 
with which his labours have so indissolubly connected 
his name, describes it as a subject of just admiration, 
that they " surrounded the delivery of the popular judg- 
ment with the best securities for rectitude, and the best 
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preservatives against haste^ passion, or private corrap- 
tion,"* Mr. Burke proclaims the foundation of the 
same great principle — *^ All persons possessing any por^ 
tion of power ought to be strongly and awfully im- 
pressed with un idea that they act in trust, and that 
they are to account for their conduct in that trust to 
one great master, author, and founder of society. This 
principle ought to be more strongly impressed upon the 
minds of those who compose the collective sovereignty, 
than upon those of single princes." f 

The power given to the electors, first by the informar 
tion which the gazetted lists afibrd to them of the persons 
who are candidates for the representation throughout the 
kingdom, and, secondly, by the opportunity the voting 
papers afford of separating, distinguishing, and bringing 
out every form and shadow of political opinion, will give 
an immeasurable increase of force and strength to the 
true representative principle; and it will, at the same 
time, wholly extinguish the operation of the pseudo- 
principle of representation under which nations have 
suffered, and by which they are obstructed in their pro- 
gress towards settled constitutional government. "In 
the present state of our knowledge," a late writer has 
observed, " politics, so far fix)m being a science, is one of 
the most backward of all the arts," X and certainly nothing 
can well be imagined more resembling a condition of 
barbarism than a parliamentary election. Five, ten, or 
twenty thousand men, comprising every diversity of 
education, of thought, of moral quality, and of mental 

♦ History of Greece, vol. iv. p. 209. 

t Reflections, &c., p. 138. 

X Buckle's History of Civilization, vol. i. p. 458. 
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eudowmeuty are called together to elect one or two 
j>er8ons to represent them. If they were only delegates 
to grant '^ a tenth or a fifteenth '* for a foreign war, the 
representation might be sufficient ; but a representation 
so created at this day, with all the varied questions 
which are opening and agitating mankind, is a simple 
impossibility, and the name is a delusion. We are 
rejecting the aid of letters and the facilities of locomotion, 
ignoring the popular intelligence, and obstinately resolv- 
ing to subject ourselves to the same difficulties as our 
ancestors struggled with when they had no roads to 
travel on, when not one in a hundred had learnt to read, 
and not one in a thousand had any book or manuscript 
to read, if he had learnt. It is plain that as the inteUi- 
gence of the country has advanced, we have been 
receding from an)'thing like a real representation, be- 
cause it has become every year less possible for the rude 
forms of an earlier age to convey the varieties of 
expression that have in modern times been called into 
existence. It is no answer to say, that if we have not 
had representation, we have had something that has 
done as well. The question is, whether we are to pro- 
ceed towards a system of representation, or towards 
something else — not representation, but a substitute for 
it. It is a question which every one should present to 
himself before he begins to reason on the subject of 
parliamentary refonn, as the whole tenor of his argument 
will be necessarily governed by the answer. 

The fundamental law of election, M. Guizot states to 
be " que les electeurs fassent ce qu'ils veulent, et sachent 
ce qu'ils font." * Ih the intelligent performance of the 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep., vol. ii. p. 247. 
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act of voting, the elector will necessarily have some pre- 
paratory knowledge, some inclination of mind, some 
train of thought, or some calculation of interest, dis- 
posing him to prefer one or more persons to others. The 
causes of the disposition are of course almost infinite. It 
would be useful, if it were possible, to consider them, 
and their operation upon every class of mind. 

The conclusions which are founded upon personal 
knowledge — ^that is, by knowledge acquired by intimate 
personal acquaintance a;id contact, must be very rare — 
so rare, that with reference to the great body of the 
electors of the kingdom, they are scarcely deserving of 
consideration. Knowledge of this kind of course exists 
somewhere as to every man, but can extend only to 
a small circle. In that extent this knowledge as to new 
candidates will of course be of great value. In a former 
page, the efifect of giving a separate electoral existence 
to every university, college, or inn of court, or other 
body possessing especial advantages in point of instruc- 
tion or knowledge, has been adverted to as an encour- 
agement to such bodies to put forward and recommend 
their most highly qualified members.* " Pour trouver et 
obtenir les hommes les plus capables, il faut obliger ceux 
qui croient, ou qui pr^tendent I'etre, a prouver leur 
capacite, k la faire reconnaitre et proclamer par les 
honmies qui, k leur tour, sont capables de porter un 
jugement sur ce fait-lk, c'est a dire, sur la capacity 
individuelle de quiconque aspire a Stre depute. Ainsi 
se constate le pouvoir legitime, et c'est ainsi que, dans 
le fait de I'^lection philosophiquement consideree, ce 

* Supra, p. 66. 
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pouvoir est pris par cenx qui le posMent, et accept^ 
par ceux qui le reconnaissent." * 

It is probable that to introductions by the smaller con- 
stituencies, especiallj where they were formed of an 
instructed body of men, manj candidates would be 
indebted for their entrance into public life. There are 
great numbers in the country who would receive such 
testimony with respect. Many would act upon recom- 
mendations coming from bodies or single persons with 
whom they sympathize, and whom they could trust. 
This kind of information, although it originates in per- 
sonal knowledge, is not, as to the electors to whom it is 
addressed, more than '* hearsay," but as such they will, 
as aU persons dealing with such evidence must do, 
attribute to it the degree of weight which they believe to 
be due to the quarter from whence it comes. Reliance 
on the advice or the testimony of others in whom the 
electors may confide is no improper guidance. Eveiy- 
thing that contributes to establish a basis of political 
faith or trust, introduces a valuable element, and one 
which deserves to be cultivated rather than discouraged. 

It is also material to observe on this point, that, whilst 
the present system induces a candidate — except in the 
case of a majority so compact as to be enabled wholly to 
despise and contemn the minority — ^to suppress and con- 
ceal some of his opinions, lest he might lose votes by his 
candour, in the proposed method of introduction every 
candidate will be encouraged to express himself folly and 
distinctly, in order that he may be perfectly compre- 
hended by minds in sympathy with his own. Such 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep., voL ii. p. 254. 
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candid explanations will have both an affirmatiye and a 
negative effect. Every elector will learn with more 
exactness who are those with whom he can more en* 
tirely agree, and with whom he totally disagrees. The 
encouragement afforded on all sides to truth will im- 
mensely increase the value of the evidence as to the real 
character and opinions of all who present themselves. 

When population was scanty, and most of the bur- 
gesses chose their townsmen or neighbours, their know- 
ledge of them might have been personal ; though even 
then it is probable that familiar knowledge of the chosen 
member had little place. At present, tlie knowledge 
which the elector has of the member must for all prac- 
tical purposes be gathered by other means. He may see 
his face occasionally — ^there may be a shake of the hand 
at the canvass — ^he may have spoken a dozen words to 
him in the market-place — there may be an annual dinner 
and harangue — perhaps an address at opening a mecha^ 
nics' institute or a ragged-school. He may read an 
occasional interlocutory observation in the House — ^per- 
haps a set speech. He finds his name in the list of 
those who voted for or against this or that measure, 
but of any knowledge of his habits of thought, dispo- 
sition, or mental qualities, the elector has none which 
he may not, with the same attention, discover fi'om the 
newspapers, concerning the members for any other 
constituency. What the electors in general know 
of any public man, at this day, is derived, not from 
any observation of his words and conduct, which they 
have been able personally to make or to witness, but of 
what they read and gather from that ubiquitous litera^ 
ture which penetrates and throws light on all the im- 
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portant transactions of life. We find in every townj 
in all political conversation, except at the approach 
of an election, that far more is thought and known, or 
discussed, of the conduct of those who have been from 
time to time ministers, than is thought or discussed 
respecting the conduct of their particular member. 
The attention is impressed by the more prominent 
objects in the political world, and dwells but little on 
the minor ones. In perusing the gazetted lists, with 
a view of framing their voting papers, nearly every 
elector would, it is evident, be able to form his judg- 
ment as well of the merits of one as of another candi- 
date who had already been in Parliament, and whose 
parliamentary career had been of the same length. 
His means of information would have been ^on the 
average the same as to all. With regard to new 
candidates, they would stand, of course, nearly on the 
same level. As to them, his means of judgment would 
be nearly equal. 

Some electors may have neither time nor means to do 
more than they now do — give their vote for one or other 
of the candidates for their own borough ; and in giving 
that vote they may resolve to rely, not upon any view 
of the parliamentary conduct of the candidate, but upon 
personal character, as the same has come under their 
own observation. Suppose the case of two candidates 
for a country constituency, and the elector to reason 
thus : — " I have been over the estates of these two gen- 
tlemen. I find, on one of them, that the farms are not 
high-rented ; but I find, also, that they are very badly 
farmed. No draining has Jbeen done. All the build- 
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ings are in an ill condition, and have only been patched 
up for many years past. Most of the labourers' cot- 
tages were pulled down thirty or forty years ago, to 
lessen the poor rates, and the men and boys, and women 
when they are employed, have to walk three miles or 
more every night and morning, to the next parish, 
where they live, huddled together in the back lane. On 
the other property they say the rents have been raised, 
and some of the tenants complain they are a little too 
high ; but then there has been a vast deal of money 
spent upon the farms, and they get twice or three 
times as much from them as they used to do. The 
labourers have constant employment, and, wherever 
cottages have been wanted, good roomy ones have been 
built. They have all good gardens, and there are 
schools for the labourers' children. I know little of 
what is meant by Tory, or Whig, or Eadical, — ^but the 
man who seems to manage his own business best, and 
attends to the good of his fellow creatures, is the man I 
should rather trust, and for whom I shall vote." 

It is easy to suppose the same kind of reasoning to 
take place in a manufacturing or a maritime town, and 
to be caused by like contrasts, of the conduct of different 
employers of labour. When no triumph can be gained, 
by forcing the electors to sacriiSc^ all individual opinions 
to make up great majorities, and when all pressure of 
that nature is taken away, men will begin to think 
independently, and not be led by clamour. They will 
be governed much more by practical tests, and less by 
abstract and barren generalities. Under the present 
system, everything has the contrary tendency. A manu- 
facturer of the West Riding, who has devoted his atten- 
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tion to every means of raising tbe individual and col* 
lective condition of his work-people, and of setting an 
example of the manner in which the relations between 
the employer and the employed can be placed on the 
most beneficial footing, is reported to have been lately 
declared by the majority at a meeting of some of his 
constituents, unfit to represent them in Parliament, 
because he had the manliness, instead of dealing in 
vague generalities, to state that his notions of reform, 
in a measure, differed firom the more numerous party 
at the meeting. Under a system of fi:ee representation, 
liberated from this tyranny, personal merit will not be 
displaced by mere speculation. Those who witness and 
appreciate every noble effort which a man may make 
for the good of his neighbours will be found active in 
his favour, and will make for him a sufficient, an inde- 
pendent, and probably an enthusiastic constituency. 

The gazetted lists will present to the electors of the 
kingdom a roU of names, containing a large proportion 
of the most eminent men in it; for, when the ob- 
stacles which now 'impede the entry into Parliament 
are removed, there are few who feel within them- 
selves any competency for its labours, and have oppor- 
tunities of engaging in them, who will not make the 
tender of their services. In the number will doubt- 
less be found much of the dross of conceit, of self- 
sufficiency, and of folly ; but the lists will also contain 
the pure ore. of wisdom and virtue, if it exist, — ^and it 
is hard to believe that any generation is left destitute 
of those qualities. There will be the most that the 
nation possesses, — of high endowment,— of the know- 
ledge of men, gleaned by laborious study, — of science, 
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renderiiig the material world subservient to his uses — 
of literatnre^ opening the understanding and enrich- 
ing thought^ — of art, conferring dignity and grace; 
many of these, combined with historic fame and 
ancient lineage, and together comprehending all the 
moral and intellectual worth, which the love of country 
and of mankind, and the desire for honourable distinc- 
tion, can call to light. 

The whole of this magnificent field of choice would 
be open to the electors of the kingdom. The capacity 
of selection, and the disposition to select £rom such 
materials, would be infinitely various; but the field, 
like the bounteous lap of nature, is free to all who have 
the intelligence and the industry to extract its treasures. 
Like nature, it would be barren and sterile only to 
the ignorant and the indolent — ^those who know not 
the wealth that it contains, or are without the industry 
and energy by which it is to be earned. The pious, 
the learned, the scientific, the enterprising, the philan- 
thropist, under whatever form, will all find a sympathetic 
expression amongst the candidates before them. There 
is a tendency in every sort of superiority to become a 
nucleus gathering about them kindred minds and char- 
acters. "II y a un certain rapport, un certain lien 
entre la capacite d'etre (un bon depute ou autre chose), 
et la capacity de reconnaitre celui qui possMe la capa- 
cite d'etre. Ceci est un fait dont depose a chaque 
instant le spectax^le du monde. Le brave se fait suivre 
de ceux qui sont capables de s'associer a sa bravoure. 
L'habile se fait obeir de ceux qui sont capables de com- 
prendre son habilet^ Le savant se fait croire de ceux 
qui sont capables d'apprecier sa science. Toute sup^- 
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riorit^ k une certaine sphere d'attraction, dans laquelle 
elle agit et groupe autour d'elle des inf^riorit^s r^elles, 
mais en etat de sentir et d' accepter son action."* In 
limiting the operation of this principle to the parish or 
the commune^ M. Guizot does not advert to the exten* 
sive opportunities of infonnation, which are at this day 
open and enjoyed by the inhabitants of the remotest 
comers of the kingdom. 

A representative assembly, chosen under a system 
thus free and expansive, would be a reflex of the 
feeling and intelligence of the people. Gradually ele- 
vated in character by the constant operation of the 
process of comparison which is so powerftd in every 
department of science, by the introduction of the 
most distinguished men, and by the elimination of 
the inferior, it would become a national Walhalla, 
worthy to form a branch of that parliament which, 
having its origin in the depth of past ages where all 
records are shadowy and doubtful, has rolled on, gather- 
ing strength and dignity in its course, down to our 
own days, and become the great model of constitu- 
tional government, the envy or admiration of all 
civilised nations. 

In reviving and calling forth periodically, at short 
intervals, aU proud and generous feelings connected 
with our country and race, — ^by turning the attention 
of every thoughtful man on such occasions to the con- 
sideration of all that is excellent in the age in which he 
lives, we nourish that love of country in which a nation's 
unity and strength is found. Such love is of no sud- 
den growth. It must proceed from the sense that our 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 254. 
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country contains something deserving of our aflFection, 
and gather its force from circumstances round which 
the feelings cling. " If our love for our country is to 
be sincere, without ostentation and affectation, it cannot 
be produced immediately by instruction and directions, 
like a branch of scientific knowledge. It must rest, 
like every other kind of love, on something unutterable 
and incomprehensible. Love may be fostered : it may 
be influenced by a gentle guidance from afar : but if the 
youthful mind becomes conscious of this, all the sim- 
plicity of the feeling is destroyed; its native gloss is 
brushed off. Such, too, is the case with the love of our 
country. Like the love for our parents, it exists in a 
child from the beginning; but it has no permanency, 
and cannot expand, if the child is kept, like a stranger, 
at a distance from his country. No stories about it, no 
exhortations, will avail as a substitute : we see our 
country, feel it, breathe it in, as we do nature. Th^i 
history may be of use, and after a time, reflection, con- 
sciousness. But our first care ought to be for institu- 
tions, in which the spirit of our country lives, without 
being uttered in words, and takes possession of men's 
minds involuntarily. For a love derived fit>m precepts 
is none."* 

The representation in its theory, or in any worthy 
view of it, should be of all that is best and most in- 
structed, omitting, as far as the separation is possible, 
all that is ignorant and vicious. The representative 
embodiment is to be of man, approaching, as near as 

* Passow, in note to Guesses at Truth, 2nd Ser. p. 365. 
M 
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his infirmity of thought and will permits him to apr 
proachy his pristine dignitf, when, — 

In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitnde, severe and pure 
(Severe, bnt in true .filial freedom placed)^ 
Whence true authority. 

The design is to represent the qualities with which 
man is divinely gifted, — ^the noble heritage of his na- 
ture, — ^not their absence and negation. Such an assem- 
bly should present " the awful image of the virtue and 
wisdom of a whole people collected into a focus." The 
first introduction of representatives to constituents may 
be viewed as the contact of two intelligences, — a higher 
and a lower. How is this contact to be obtained ? It 
must be by the higher descending to and looking down 
to the lower, or the lower searching for and raising its 
views to the higher. It is easier for the superior intel- 
ligence to make itself intelligible to the lower than for 
the lower to ascend to and appreciate the excellence of 
the higher order of mind. But as the latter is more 
difficult, so also is it an infinitely more wholesome 
and more beneficial exercise in human and social pro- 
gress. Consider the opposite tendencies of two con- 
ditions of things: — one in which the great mass of 
society remains the passive subject of any attacks 
which misdirected talent may level against it, helpless 
itself to move until some hand be held out, and at the 
mercy of accident, whether it be that of a true fiiend 
or a concealed and insidious foe; prepared to be the 
unconscious victim of that perverted ability which is 
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always hovering over it, ready to seize upon and turn 
its follies into a wicked profit; — ^the other, in which 
the same society is awakened to the value of what is 
truly good, by being insensibly forced to a comparison 
between the great and the mean* In the table which 
exhibits the chief names that enlighten and adorn 
their times, they will 



^*Iife rising still on life, in higher tone.** 

Can there be a doubt in which condition there will 
be found that upward look, and that endeavour to 
appreciate excellence, which is a step towards excel- 
lence itself I It is the people who must search for and 
learn where knowledge and virtue are to be found. 
They do not come to them unsought : — the counterfeit 
only will be thrust into their hands, and in taking it they 
embrace "the false buessa," arid must, in the end, 
endure the odious sight of her deformity. " Philosophy 
cannot raise the bulk of mankind to her level, therefore 
if she is to become popular she must descend to theirs. 
This she cannot do without a twofold grave injury. 
She will debase herself and will puff up her disciples."* 
The habit of scrutinizing with attention the conduct of 
public men, and of forming an estimate of their relative 
merits, on an examination of the lists which the gazettes 
famish, will naturally dispose the minds of men towards 
political moderation, and render them tolerant of dif- 
ferences, which they now regard as impassable objec- 
tions. As our views widen, our sympathies increase 
and multiply ; all things become more precious, and in 

* Id. 297. 
M 2 
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all we find good. Merits will appear, where people 
had before seen only adversaries. It is party which 
begets party. When an elector addresses himself to 
the task of forming on his voting-paper a list sufficient 
to compose an entire representative assembly, he be- 
comes a mediator, rather than a partisan. He becomes 
less narrow, and more catholic in his opinions and 
prepossessions. One whom he before looked upon as 
an opponent, though possibly a distinguished one, he 
now comes to regard as a valuable auxiliary. In a 
late contest for the City there were few, if any, that 
voted against one of the former members, when asked 
whether in the present dearth of statesmen they really 
wished to exclude from the House one of the small 
number deserving of the name, who did not answer 
that their wish was only to exclude him from the 
representation of London, and iJot from Parliament. 
Under the proposed system his name would have ap- 
peared on most of the voting-papers; and the pre- 
ference of others, if expressed, would have been shown 
only by the place which it occupied on the voting- 
papers. 

As the extensive capacity of expression, and the in- 
teresting nature of the act of voting, comes to be felt, 
increased attention will be directed to it. Instead of 
that indifference to political action which prevails so 
extensively that in large constituencies only about half 
of the electors now take any part in elections,* there is 
every reason to expect that much time would be given 
to the details necessary for the preparation of the 

* Edin. Rev. vol. xcv. p. 280. 
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voting-paper. This result can scarcely be doubted, 
when we consider the degree in which political sub- 
jects form, in this country, topics of thought and con- 
versation. The system attains the object to which 
M. Guizot points as so desirable, that of placing " Telec- 
teur dans une position telle que son jugement personnel, 
sa propre volenti, soient non seulement libres, mais pro- 
voqu^s k se produire tels qu'ils sont en effet."* The 
attraction presented to each elector by the power of 
giving effect in his vote to his especial and cherished 
opinions and feelings, will be invincible* Every con- 
sideration of duty will come to the aid of the same 
disposition. Every man will feel that he is personally 
responsible for his own error, or his own neglect. His 
understanding must teach him how to act, and his 
conscience guide him to the performance. It is the 
sense of individual duty that preserves every household 
in order and harmony. Each member of the house- 
hold has his especial function, and knows that he is 
responsible for the manner in which he performs, and 
for his neglect if he omits it. If this were not so, all 
united action would cease; there would be no dili- 
gence, and no subordination. We may imagine the 
case of a family, in which no servant has power 
to act without the concurrence of a majority of his 
fellow-servants, and where but a few of them can agree 
together as to what they ought to do. In such an 
establishment there is no certainty of the performance 
of any duty ; for every one may cast the blame upon 
the others, and the household would be involved in 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. iL p. 247. 
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inextricable conitision. The reasoning is the same of 
the mnltitude of families and persons who form the 
nation. As the individual restraints and sanctions be- 
come more feeble, certain breaches of dnty and of jus- 
tice are made the subject of municipal law. But all 
blame, and all punishment for error or misconduct m 
the family or in the State, assume the existence of a 
power to do right. If a man be prevented by others 
from performing a duly, — if he be precluded from 
doing it by a force which he has not himself assisted 
to create, and which he has no power to overcome, 
he must, in justice, be absolved from the blame of 
leaving the duty unperformed. 

A system which first destroys individual freedom of 
action, and with it the higher inducements which con- 
nect action with duty, necessarily introduces and tolerates 
baser motives. Men tempt and^are tempted by each 
other. One covets and seeks a public ftinction for 
selfish purposes, by venal means. The evil spreads. 
There ceases to be any belief in uprightness of pur- 
pose. The only confidence lefl is of that miserable 
kind which relies solely upon that being done which 
it is the interest of another to do. 

" Thus vice the standard reared ; her arrier-ban 
Corruption called, and lond she gave the word. 
Mind, mind yourselves 1 why should the vulgar man, — 
The lacquey, be more virtuous than his lord? 
Enjoy this span of life 1 'tis all the gods afford.*^ 

The restraints imposed by penal laws are but a 
feeble and insufiicient protection. The degradation 
spreads widely and becomes inveterate when the moral 
restraint is gone, and rich and poor, great and small. 
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lend themselves to the same iniquity. There is no 
Idiuriel upon whose touch the insidious temptation 
starts up discovered and surprised. There is no spear 
of celestial temper to lay bare these foul cabals. We 
have no hope but in removing the causes which have 
tainted poUtical life, and thereby striving to re-establish 
on its seat that faith in one another which we have 
overthrown and lost; to search through our land for 
men either worthy to lead, or to embody and represent 
all that is best and noblest amongst us, and having 
found such — ^for we need not doubt that such can be 
found; to give them our just reverence and implicit 
trust, — a reverence and trust which no man gives but 
by his own free consent, — ^which none can be forced 
to confer. 

A system which asserts for itself the power of pre- 
venting every evil influence by which one man, or set 
of men, can control the acts of others, is necessarily 
brought into comparison with the ballot, which is put 
forward as a remedy for such evils. The advocates 
of the ballot are entitled to be regarded as seeking, 
in the amendment of our representative institutions, 
only the more excellent way. They cannot be sup- 
posed to have an attachment to the ballot for its own 
sake, and they will only contend for its introduction 
so long as it shall appear to them the most perfect 
scheme of electoral liberation. It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that they will consider it their duty studi- 
ously to compare the advantages which can reason- 
ably be hoped for from the ballot, with those which are 
presented in the system now laid before them. 

The difference and contrasts between this system, 
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which may be calQed the system of individual inde- 
pendence, — and the proposed election by baUot, are 



The ballot proposes to give to every voter a perfect 
freedom to vote for any of the two or three candidates 
who may think proper to present themselves. The 
system of individual independence offers him a fireedom 
of choice, not only of the two or three, but probably of 
two or three thousand candidates. 

It may possibly be said, that one is freedom of choice, 
the other extent of choice, which the ballot does no 
pretend to enlarge, and that therefore it is no defect in 
that system that it fails to do so. This may logically 
be an answer. It is, nevertheless, a proper subject of 
comparison between the two systems. 

The ballot proposes to extinguish bribery and put 
an end to intimidation, by depriving every person dis- 
posed to bribe or intimidate of the means of knowing 
how the elector has voted. The system of individual 
responsibility proposes to put an end to bribery and 
intimidation by taking away aU the artificial and 
pecuniary value of the vote. 

The ballot cannot extinguish bribery. It is almost 
inevitable that in a country like England, so rich in 
rewards for political services, a system which places 
bribery out of the reach of detection, and gives it 
impunity, will extend the practice to an incalcidable 
degree. Why should it not do so ? The organisation 
for controlling elections we see is at hand.* What is to 
prevent a candidate from stipulating that his payment 
shall depend on his success. He need not inquire veho 
* Supra, pp. 99 et seq. 
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votes for him or who does not. It is sufficient that all 
the leaders know that their reward depends upon their 
skilfiil and resolute conduct in placing a certain candi- 
date at the head of the poll. It is not possible to con- 
ceive anything more desperate, or more unprincipled, 
than such a contest may become. The system of 
individual independence preserves a record of every 
vote, with the name of the elector by whom it is given, 
and it prevents any struggle^ by depriving every elector 
both of the motive and power of conquering or over- 
ruling the will of another by the force of a majority. 

The ballot proposes to protect the conscience of the 
elector, when that conscience is called into action by 
a predominant sense of the superior merit of any can- 
didate. In the larger constituencies only fifty-five per 
cent, of the voters, at the utmost, interfere at all, and 
have, therefore, any conscientious motive one way or 
the other.* The system of individual independence 
calls the conscience into action in the case of every 
elector, by making him feel that he has a personal 
interest and power, which he cannot misuse or neglect, 
without knowing that he has failed in his duty. 

* Mr. Kinglake lately, at Bridgwater, mentioned the benefit that 
accrued to a voter who had lost his employment by his vote, and 
had procured, through his aid, a better situation at Woolwich. 
It suggests the value ot investigating all such cases, and of pro- 
curing, by agency easily found, ample indemnity to every one who 
may be in danger of suffering from such a cause. Kot only would 
the voter have the sympathy of all persons of his own opinion, but 
all would be anxious to receive him for their own sakes, — every 
landlord and every master knowing the inestimable value of a 
conscientious tenant or workman. It would at once be individual 
profit, economical advantage, and political amelioration, without 
the degradation of the ballot. 
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The ballot proposes to secure the uncontrolled 
exercise of the volition of the elector, by protectinghim 
from the influence of his fears. The system of indivi- 
dual independence encourages him to act by giving his 
sympathies and opinions, and through them his volition, 
scope and operation as extensive as the moral and 
intellectual condition of his age shall afford, and thus 
calls every high and generous motive into exercise. 

The ballot proposes, by enabling the voter to conceal 
his vote, to exclude the operation of that extraneous and 
improper control over him, which is the symptom of a 
vicious state of political morality. The system of indi- 
vidual independence addresses itself to the disease 
itself, as the most certain and effectual method of re- 
moving the symptom ; it puts an end to the temptation 
of exercising an improper control over the conscience of 
any, by appealing -to and giving freedom of action to the 
consciences of all. 

The ballot, moreover, proposes to prevent not only 
direct and open intimidation, but that tacit dis- 
couragement of the free action of electors, which 
is the result of partiality in dealing, — of the giving, or 
withdrawal, of custom, — or of the extension, or pri- 
vation of other advantages, according as the opinions 
of the electors are, or are not, in accordance with those 
of the persons who have such advantages to bestow 
or to withhold. Upon this point the pretensions of 
the ballot must be more closely examined. 

The argument in favour of the concealment of the 
political action of every individual — whatever that 
action may be — in order that his temporal interests 
may not be affected, should be stated in all its force, 
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that it may be fairly considered. It is undeniable, that, 
throughout our political system, the manifestation of 
public opinion, in county, city, and borough meetings, 
and in open gatherings of people on all occasions, is 
looked upon as one of the features of the free political 
life existing amongst us. A mistaken importance may 
be attributed to these manifestations, but they have, 
no doubt, for more than a centuiy, constituted a method 
of mutual and national consultation and encourage- 
ment in the pursuit of public ends. The advocates 
of the ballot would, probably, say that they do not 
object to public meetings, for a man who wished to 
conceal his political opinions would not be obliged to 
attend them; and if he did attend them, he would 
be perfectly at liberty to applaud any opinion, however 
he may dislike it, and afterwards to compensate himself 
by voting the contrary way. The ballot, therefore, 
they would say, has nothing in it antagonistic to public 
meetings. We demand, say they, that the temporal 
interests of every man shall be protected from injury 
resulting from his opinions. No man has anything 
to do with the religion, the politics, or the morality of 
another. No man has a right, authoritatively, to deter- 
mine what the religion, the politics, or the morals of 
another shall be; and what he cannot authoritatively 
determine, we demand that he shall be prevented, as 
far as possible, from influencing. All these things 
every man has a right to choose for himself. We 
demand for every man that none of his temporal pd- 
vantages, of any kind, shall be restricted, or diminished, 
owing to prejudices which others may have against 
his religion, his politics, or his morals* A man may 
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have prejudices in favour of Christianity, or of some 
special confession, — »in favour of peace, of a general 
system of national education, or of free trade, — or in 
favour of a strict code of morals, and he may incul- 
cate such doctrines, by his mouth or his pen; but he 
has no right to consider any of such things in the choice 
of his friends, his tradesmen, his tenants, or his servants. 
For none of these opinions is one man answerable to 
another, — and he usurps a right which does not belong 
to him who, beyond argument, attempts to exercise any 
influence or control on such points. 

The reply to this may be, — that although it is true 
every man is accountable only to a higher judge for his 
religion, his politics, and (except in so far as municipal 
law interferes) his morals, — ^although all these things 
are matters for his private judgment, and that judgment 
is free, — ^yet it does not follow that all religions, politics, 
and morals are equally right. Every man is entitled to 
be his own physician, but he has no intuition of the 
medicines which he should use or avoid. He is entitled 
to exercise his judgment, but there is certainly a right 
and a wrong judgment. One drug may be healing and 
another hurtful. So in religion ; he is not responsible 
to man for his choice, but the choice is not therefore 
indifferent. There is a true, and there are false reli- 
gions, and the consequences of error may be tremen- 
dous. In politics, one way may lead to general tranquil- 
lity and the public good; another way may lead to 
public misery or suffering, to anarchy or to tyranny. 
In morals, there is a good and an evil code. It may be 
true that no man is gifted with the power of pro- 
nouncing which is right and which is wrong ; but it is 
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of paramount importance that every man should make up 
his mind on all these subjects to the best of his understand^ 
ing, and, having done so, that he should act upon his 
conclusion in all earnestness and sincerity. If this be so, 
we do not know how to act on your principle of avoid- 
ing or excluding the exercise of all influence. We be- 
lieve this christian confession to be a divine truth, which 
offers temporal and eternal happiness to man, and we 
propagate it with all our power ; we believe that these 
rules of national conduct will promote the well being of 
the people and of mankind, and we promote their ascen- 
dancy to the utmost of our means ; we beUeve that a 
rigid self-denial, and the restraint of passions and de- 
sires, are the basis of morals, and we encourage them as 
far as we are able. If we did not thus labour for what . 
we conceive to be the good of our fellow creatures, we 
should, as it appears to us, fail in our duty, and convert 
life into a cold converse of intellect, without affection or 
sympathy. We should become mere dialecticians and 
not men. We are, by the operation of these motives, 
led to form our friendships and our society for the most 
part amongst those with whom we have opinions, and 
feelings, and sympathies, in common. It is against this 
tendency, say the advocates of the ballot, that we are 
resolved to struggle. We will deprive you of the 
means of displaying such partialities, by concealing from 
you, as far as we can, the opinions of your neighbours. 
We cannot, indeed, conceal their religion, if they pro- 
fess any, for they cannot go to their churches or chapels 
in a mask. We cannot, perhaps, altogether conceal 
every departure from what you deem morality, for few 
of the actions of life can be done under a mask, — ^but as 
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to politics, at least we can defy your penetration ; the 
ballot will prevent you from knowing how any man may 
vote. He shall be allowed to vote under a mask. Be 
it so, is the answer. We shall still be able to discover 
the political opinions of those around us, and from those 
opinions we shall infer their votes. This will be impos- 
sible, is the reply, for we enable every man to wear the 
guise of agreeing with you, notwithstanding his vote 
may be given in support of opposite principles. You 
will not know by whom the votes were given which 
belie the previous assurances that you received. You 
may suspect your friends of abusing your confidence, 
and falsifying their professions. The man who dines at 
your table, and most eagerly expresses his concurrence 
in your sentiments, may be one whose act contradicts 
his language. When we have established the ballot, 
you will cease to believe the political declarations of any 
of your neighbours, and, in the general distrust of every- 
body, political friendship will be at an end. No man 
. will value or regard a politick promise. It will cease 
to be asked for. All attention, all efforts, and all reward 
will be directed to the result of the ballot. 

In the representative system, M. Guizot observes : — 
" H est vrai, et par le fait necessaire de la liberte, la 
verite et I'erreur, les volontes perverses et les volontes 
legitimes, en un mot, le bien et le mal qui co-existent et 
se combattent dans la societe comme dans Tindividu, 
pourront egalement se produire ; c'est la condition de ce 
monde; c'est le fait meme de la liberte. Mais k 
cela deux garanties; Tune se trouve dans la publicite 
de la lutte; c'est pour le bien le meilleure chance de 
succfes ; car ce ne sont pas les hommes qui ont invente 
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I'analogie du bien avec la lami^re, du mal avec les 
ten^bres ; cette id^e commune k toutes les religions du 
monde, est le symbole de la premifere des v6rites."* 

The peace and security and strength of social and of 
individual life depend upon our trust and our trust- 
worthiness. IJverything that tends to sap the confi- 
dence of man in his fellows, is like an insidious poison 
in the system, — sl worm at the root of every good 
thought and action. Faith is not a mere theological 
virtue. It is not a mere metaphysical term. It is 
enforced as emphatically, though not with the same 
authority, by the economist,! as by the divine. With- 
out it there can be none but selfish desires, — ^nothing 
but low expectations. It is the golden cord that binds 
will to duty. Shakespeare has painted in living colours 
the growth of dark suspicions, which first torture and 
then madden the wretched husband, who distrusts his 
wife's fidelity. Fenelon has shown us the dismal pic- 
ture of a tyrannical and avaricious prince, isolated in 
his palace, his only hope of safety in the bolts and 
bars that secure his chamber, fearing everything, and 
having everything to fear, the curse of his subjects and 
of himself, who had lost all trust in his servants and 
his ministers. A novelist of our day has delineated in 
a Christmas tale the miserable condition of one without 
belief in goodness or truth or natural affection, with a 
heart which covetousness had hardened, rejecting alike 
the ofiices of kindness and the claims of charity, — ^a 
voluntary outcast from his species. These exhibit to 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep., vol. ii. p. 151. 

t Mill, Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. pp. 134, 136, 
136 ; vol. ii. p. 449. 
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US life as in a mirror, and show that to faith is assigned, 
in the moral world, something like that mighty office 
and power which are, in the physical world, fulfilled by 
the law of gravitation. It is faith alone that can hold 
the thoughts, the passions, and the actions of man in 
their due relation and concord with himself, his fellows, 
and the objects of his existence. " The foundation of 
domestic happiness is faith in the virtue of woman. 
The foundation of political happiness is faith in the 
integrity of man. The foundation of all happiness, 
temporal and eternal, is faith in the goodness, the 
righteousness, the mercy, and the love of God."* 

In the action of voting, ingtead of destroying the 
remnant of belief in the fidelity of man to man, the 
true reformation would be to restore our faith in poli- 
tical honesty, by extinguishing, as far as human means 
can efiect it, all temptations to selfishness, hypocrisy, 
and untruth. In that action, the only rule is that 
prescribed by the apostle for the government of the 
conscience, "let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.'* The full persuasion the elector must 
entertain that his country has not, like a cruel and 
careless step-niother, left him surrounded with diflS^- 
culties and obstacles in the performance of his duty; 
but has, with the maternal solicitude of a loving parent, 
carefully provided for him every means which she could 
devise for assisting him to perform that duty: and he 
must have this further persuasion, that, recognising the 
maternal care and solicitude of his country, he has, on 
his part, in the same loving spirit, returned her kindness 
and her attention by performing the duty to the best of 
* Guesses at Truth, 2nd Ser. p. 318. 
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his power, — ^in selecting those whom he believes will 
best and most honestly serve her. 

In insisting upon the absolute necessity of disen- 
tangling individuals from the artificial bands which our 
political system has cast about them, the question of 
what has been called the " independence of indivi- 
duality" should be viewed on every side. Many 
thoughtful minds regarded with great dread the de- 
struction of a system sanctioned by long tradition, 
whereby the choice of representatives was left to the 
dictation of a few, and the establishment of a method 
of election which allowed every man to be hiis own 
master and guide. They foresaw the evils which have 
since been felt. One of the most profound thinkers of 
late times, reasoning on such a change, thus puts the 
argument : — " It is in no way necessary, for the sake of 
becoming free, to pull down the whole edifice of society, 
with all its time-hallowed majestic sanctities, and to 
scatter its stones about in singleness and independence 
on the ground. Yet assuredly it would not be more 
absurd to call such a multitude of scattered independent 
stones a house, than to suppose that a million, or twenty 
millions, of independent human beings, each stickling 
for his independence, and carrying out this principle 
through the ramifications of civil and domestic life, can 
coalesce into a nation or a state. There is need of 
mortar — ^there is need of a builder — ^yes, of a master 
builder : there is need of dependence, coherence, subor- 
dination of the parts to the whole, and to each other."* 

Doubtless there must be the working plan, — there 

* Guesses at Truth, 2nd Sep. p. 267. 

N 
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must be cohesion of material^ — ^bnt what is the true 
cement, and where is the master builder? It had been 
proved too sadly to mankind that their mlers had no 
divine inspiration to goide them in their office, and that 
they worked with the nntempered mortar of the follies, 
— ^the passions, and the vices of the people. Three 
thousand probationary years passed over the world, — 
the times of history or historic fable, — 

Thebes and Felops' line. 
And the tale of Troy diyine. 

The long ages of trial for the heroes and mighty princes 
who led and governed men, — all were found wanting. 
The pagan world bowed to the truth as spoken by 
Olympian Jove, that the highest court of justice, — 
the court of the last appeal, — ^was not an external * 
authority, but resided in the conscience. The evan- 
gelical prophet opened his mission, when he announced 
the fulness of time, by the precept, " Cease ye from 
man." All record, sacred and profane, — all revelation, 
lead to the recognition that there is but one power able 
to arrest evil, and bind mankind together. By that 
divine energy and word, a people of strangers, scattered 
over untravelled regions of the east, became entitled 
to the apostolic epithet and name of living stones of a 
spiritual house, acceptable to Him, the only Builder 
and Maker. No mortar for such a work, — ^no impe- 
rishable cement for the edifice of the state, or any 
other institution of man, is to be found that does not 
dwell in the individual conscience. All goodness, all 
religion is personal, or it is nothing. "The aim of 
Christianity is not to stifle the germs of individual 
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character, and to bring down all mankind to a dead 
level. It, on the contrary, fosters and developes the 
central principle of individuality in every man, and 
frees it from the crushing burthen with which the lusts 
of the flesh and the vanities of life overlay it."* 

A discourse which insists on the sacred nature of the 
act of voting may be fitly concluded by a suggestion on 
the manner of celebrating its performance. The ancient 
customs of the kingdom connect religion with its most 
important events and transitions. The coronation is 
accompanied by a humble recognition of the sovereignty 
of God over all, and a prayer that He would grant 
unto the earthly sovereign the spirit of wisdom and 
government, — to restore the things gone to decay, 
maintain the things that are restored, reform what is 
amiss, and confirm what is in good order, — to be 
mercifrd and not too remiss, — to execute justice and 
forget not mercy, — ^judge with righteousness, reprove 
with equity, and accept no man's person, — abase the 
proud and lift up the lowly, — ^punish the wicked and 
protect and nourish the just ; — and it ends with a 
benediction that supplicates for the sovereign a faithful 
senate, wise and upright coimsellors and magistrates, 
a loyal nobility, and a dutifrd gentry ; a pious, learned, 
and usefrd clergy; an honest commonalty, — and the 
universal love and reverence. These supplications are 
echoed, it may be at other times and in other forma 
of expression, by every Christian minister and congre- 
gation. The service should have a suitable parallel on 
the day of the election of the representative assembly, 

* Id. p. 24. 

n2 
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whicli should be set apart throughout the kingdom 
for the business of the election alone. A special 
service might be appointed by the Church, — aod 
all other persuasions invited, according to their several 
manners, to solemnise the public act, and seek for it 
the divine blessing. In so doings we '^act on the 
onlj received and uniformly continued sense of man- 
kind. That sense not only, like a wise architect, hath 
built up the august fabric of states, but like a provident 
proprietor, to preserve the structure from profanation 
and ruin, as a sacred temple, purged firom all the impu- 
rities of fraud, and violence, and injustice^ and tyranny, 
hath solenmly and for ever consecrated the common- 
wealth, and aU that officiate in it. This consecration is 
made, that all who administer in the government of 
men, in which they stand in the person of God himself 
should have high and worthy notions of their fimction 
and destination ; that their hope should be frdl of im- 
mortality ; that they should not look to the paltiy pelf 
of the moment, nor to the temporary and transient 
praise of the vulgar, but to a solid permanent existence, 
in the permanent part of their nature, and to a perma- 
nent fame and glory, in the example they leave as a 

rich inheritance to the world." " Every sort of 

moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic institu- 
tion, aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the 
human understanding and affections to the divine, are 
not more than necessary in order to build up that won- 
derftd structure, man, whose prerogative it is to be, in a 
great degree, a creature of his own making, and who, 
when made as he ought to be made, is destined to hold 
no trivial place in the creation. But whenever man is 
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pat over men, as the better nature ought ever to preside, 
in that case more particularly he should, as nearly as 
possible, be approximated to his perfection." * 

The proposal for such a consecration of the national 
work cannot be strange in the ears of the people, for it 
is in accordance with the spirit of their common prayer 
for the High Court of which the representatives are a 
part, — that all things may be so ordered and settled by 
their endeavours upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, may be established among us for all generations. 

* Reflections, &c., p. 137. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

DUTIES ASD POWEBS OF RETUHNINO OFFICEBS. 

General Dutiea-^Propased law for securing uniformity in the day of 
election — ^Number and distribation of polling places — ^Residential 
registration — Propo$ed Jaw giving returning officers power to take 
and hire parochial and other buildings for the election day — 
Poll-clerks — ^Process of tendering, receiving, and entering Totes 
— ^Form of tabular book to be kept by the poU-derk — Collection 
of the Toting papers — ^Appropriation of the Totes where one or 
more candidates hare more than the quota — Proposed law pre" 
scribing the cases in which the returning officer may make an 
immediate return — Proposed law for the order of appropriation 
of the Toting papers in the simplest cases — Cases of excess of 
Yotes for one candidate — Proposed law regulating the order of 
appropriation of such excess — Proposed law directing the transmis- 
sion of the remaining voting papers to the registrar — Case of one 
candidate for several constituencies — Proposed law regulating the 
duties of the returning officer in such cases — ^Form of certificate 
and letter of transmission of the unappropriated voting papers 
— Supposed Aberdeen case — Supposed Ashburton case — Pro- 
posed law for the deferred return of members on the registrars* 
certificates, 

THE duties on the returning officer, so fer as they 
are affected by the proposed law, will be, — upon a 
dissolution of Parliament, to receive daily from the 
registrar of electors, the " Gazette," containing the 
names of candidates [if better measures for the per- 
formance of this duty be not provided *], and to direct 

* See Clauses Vm. and IX., pp. 114, 115, and see Form of 
the Gazetted List, p. 116. Since these clauses were printed, an 
extremely valuable pamphlet has been published — (Defects in the 
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their distribution at such places as shall be most acces- 
sible to the electors. ' 

To receive through the agency of the poUing-clerksy 
whom he will appcunt, the voting papers. 

To make the proper return to the writ, of the due 
election of the candidate or candidates for the confiti- 
tuency for which he officiates. 

The day of election throughout the kingdom should 
be the same. The convenience of persons having votes 
in counties, and also in a borough, or other constituency, 
may be provided for in a manner hereaflber suggested. 

XV. The same day shall, at every general election, be ap- 
pointed for the poll, throughout the kingdom, and shall be 
specified in the writ, but such day shall not be less than 
days, nor more than days after the date of the said writ 

(which writ shall be framed and expressed in such manner 
and form as is necessary for carrying this Act into effect), and 
the respective sheriffs and returning officers fthail, on receipt 
of the writ and the precept, respectively, forthwith make 
proclamation, and give notice of the day of such poll, and of 
the respective polling places at which the same will be taken, 
within the limits of their respective counties, boroughs, or 
districts, and for their respective constituencies. < 

The votes should be taken at polling places opened 
in every parish, or (where the parishes are but thinly 

existing Law for the R^stration of Yoters, by W. Albert James. 
London: W. Adams & Co., 9, Parliament-street) — which points 
out the absolute necessity of a systematic registration, with ma- 
chinery for securing its continual adaptation to the changes in the 
electoral body. The establishment of registrars in the three 
capitals, communicating with and superintending local function- 
aries, would be an important aid in an improved system. If this 
machinery existed, the lists might be forwarded directly to every 
local officer, without the intervention of the returning officer. 
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inhabited), at least one in every two parishes. K the 
parish be veiy large and populous, several places in the 
same parish might be appointed. If it were populous, 
but not of any wide extent, a larger staff of clerks at 
one place might be sufficient. 

It is plain that a ^tem of regbtration, having any 
pretensions to be adapted to its true purposes, facilitat- 
ing the business of the election, distinguishing between 
those whose qualifications have ceased and those which 
continue, — between the living and the dead, — must be a 
registration effected by different means, having for its 
basis the residence of the voter, and not the place of 
qualification only.* It is in no way necessary that 
expense should be incurred in the erection of polling- 
booths. There are few parishes in the kingdom which 
do not contain some building applicable to a public 
use, as, for example, a school-room, which, without in- 
convenience, could be used for one day. If, in a few 
remote places, such a room or building could not be 
found, there would be no difficulty in hiring some room 
in a public or even a private house for the short period 
during which it would be required. 

In the cases of parish schiK)! -rooms, or National or 
British schools, a small payment of a guinea or two, for 
the hire of the room for a day, would often be thank- 
fully added to the subscriptions by which the institution 
is sustained. In order to obviate all doubts which 
trustees and others may entertain as to their powers for 
so harmless an enlargement of the purposes of the edi- 

* See Mr. Jameses pamphlet in the ^^ Defects on the Existing 
Law of Registration, &c.,** pp. 42, 43, 44. 
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fice, a compulsory power might very properly be given 
to the returning officer to use the building for a single 
day. It may be thus expressed : — 

XVI. The returning officer for every electoral district is 
empowered, at a general election, to take and use as a polling 
place to be occupied for that purpose during the day of elec- 
tion, hut no longer, upon giving seven days' notice of his 
intention to that effect, — any room or rooms of competent 
space in any school-house, or other huilding supported 
wholly or in part by any public or parochial funds, or by 
any pei^tual endowment, or which has been huilt or is 
supported wholly or in part by any grant under the control 
of the Committee of Council for Education, and he shall pay 
a reasonable sum for the hire of such room or place, together 
with the full cost of repairing any injury or damage which 
may be occasioned to the premises or the furniture thereof 
by the said use, such hire and damages, in the event of the 
returning officer and the managers or trustees or owners of 
the said premises differing about the same, to be settled by 
two justices of the peace, one to be chosen by the returning 
officer, and the other by the said trustees, managers, or 
owners. 

The schoolmasters of the National and British schools 
who would be liberated for the day from their, duties, 
would form a class in which very intelligent clerks 
would be found to assist in the reception of the votes : 
they are not often so well paid as to make the remu- 
neration for their extra services on that day unacceptable. 
The pupil teachers would in many cases also be com- 
petent and useful assistants; nor would attention to 
duties of this nature be in any case undeserving of re- 
gard as an element of education. Every vote, it will 
be remembered, is expressed on a document, which 
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xemains as a record, and there is very litde room for 
error on the part of the clerk, and none which is not 
easy of correction. The overseers and chnrchwardens 
of the parish, or some of them, may be required to be 
constantly present during the day, and the other inhar 
bitants invited to attend, — ^the whole proceeding being 
public. In small parishes one clerk would be sufficient; 
when the parish or district is more populous, two, or 
three, and at the most four clerks, would be required, 
except in the few cases of a very large population with 
but one polling-place. 

The process of receiving the voting papers of a popu- 
lous district, or a counly, at a polling room where four 
clerks are employed, would be this : — 

The voter will present himself, with his voting paper, 
to one clerk, whose duty it will be to examine it, for the 
purpose of seeing that the numbers and names are all 
distinctly written or printed, and to point out to the 
voter any part which requires to be corrected or made 
intelligible. He will also see that the voting papers, for 
readiness in sorting, are, as far as possible, on paper of 
the same size, which will be provided for the purpose, 
and that the paper is written or printed on one side only, 
the elector being at the same time at liberty to use either 
one sheet of paper only, or to make the document, if he 
pleases, voluminous enough to contain all the names in 
the gazetted list. 1£ the voting paper consists of several 
sheets, the same clerk will see that they are carefully 
connected together, and that every sheet bears the name 
of the voter and the other particulars which identify 
him. 

If the voting paper be in any respect materially in- 
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formal or inaccuratelj or unintelligibly framed, the first 
clerk will refer the elector to a second clerk, whose ex* 
elusive business it may be to assist the elector to amend 
the document, or give him any necessary instruction for 
that purpose. This will avoid any unnecessary loss of 
the time of other voters, who — as will gradually become 
the habit, — ^have carefully and accurately prepared their 
voting paper before coming to the poll. There is as 
much reason to suppose that this previous attention will 
become habitual, as there is to expect that people will 
generally write and seal their letters with care before 
they put them in the pos1>K)flSce. 

When the voting paper shall be properly prepared, 
the elector will hand it to the third or recording clerk, 
who will receive it, and mark on his copy of the register 
of electors opposite the name of the voter, a number 
showing the numerical order in which the vote has been 
recorded, and he will indorse the same number on the 
voting paper. This number will be material for pur- 
poses which are hereafter explained. 

The fourth clerk will receive the voting papers from 
the recording clerk, and enter them in a tabular form? 
which will enable him to cast up the result of the poll- 
ing as it proceeds, and ascertain * almost instantaneously 
the number of votes polled for any candidate. The 
clerk will have nothing to do with any other than the 
first name on every voting paper, — and as the voting 
papers come to his hands he would enter them by their 
indorsed numbers in his tabular book, to be composed 
of a series of columns ruled vertically, one of which is 
appropriated to every candidate named in the voting 
papers or any of such papers, — taking no notice of any 
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name but that whicH stands first on the voting paper. 
The form may be thus : — 

Tabular Book filled up at the Polling Placesy as the 
Votes are taken. 

Borough of 
Polling Place 



1859. 



Clerk. 

















1 


s 


1 


a 


o 


i 




1 


1 


J 


1 


^ 


W 


^ 


fi 


d 


• 


1 


2 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


3 


9 


33 


15 




12 


28 


10 




16 




13 




11 




17 




14 




20 




18 




27 




21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
29 
30 
31 




19 
26 
82 




6 


3 


13 


2 


8 


1 



The names at the head of the several columns in the 
above table represent those of supposed candidates^ the 
numbers underneath the several names are the numbers 
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of the voting papers^ indorsed upon them as they are 
received by the recording clerk ; every number is then 
entered in the column under the name of the candidate 
which is placed first on every voting paper. By adding 
up the number of votes given for each candidate, as is 
done at the foot of every column in the above table, — 
the state of the poll at that particular polling place 
would be known at any moment. A certain number of 
lines may be ruled horizontally across the tabular book, 
on which lines the numbers may be written, and on 
filling each column the number of votes shewn in it 
would be indicated without the labour of counting, and 
another column would be immediately opened with the 
same name. The computation of the entire result, 
when the register and voting papers are brought to the 
place of election, at which the returning officer or his 
assessor resides, would be purely mechanical, and the 
work of a few minutes. 

It may appear that it is entering into an unnecessary 
degree of detail, to undertake the explanation of these 
minor arrangements of the business of the election; 
but, in truth, a closer consideration will shew that there 
is no step which it is not important to make clear. 
Upon the establishment of a rational system of represen- 
tation, vast interests are depending. It is not possible to 
conceive any subject affecting the temporal welfare of 
mankind of greater importance, — even if its influence 
wholly ended in time. The almost universal disposi- 
tion is to turn aside irom such considerations, with the 
despairing cry that it is impossible to make the repre- 
sentation pure and faithful; and this despondence has 
carried away the minds of many persons to the ballot, — 
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in the desperate hope, that, by putting out that light 
which men have abased, virtue may be found in nust 
and darkness. 

Would you then learn to dissipate the band 
Of these huge threatening difficulties dire, 

That in the weak man^s way like lions stand, 
His soul appal, and damp his rising fire ? 

— ^In aid of every patriotic resolution which may be 
awakened in those whose voices are heard above the 
crowd, and who have power to lead the popular mind, it 
should be shewn, as plainly as language can sbew, that 
there .is no difficulty in establishing a better state of 
things. In what is proposed there is much less com- 
plexity than is daily encountered and overcome by the 
purest mechanical arrangements in the clearing-house 
of the London bankers, or in the General Post-office. 
In conveying to the mind, in the shape of a written 
narrative, the process of operation, every sort of ma- 
chinery has an appearance of complexity. This would 
be immediately felt by any one who should endeavour, 
in words, to explain to another, who had not seen it, the 
operation of Jacquart's loom, or of the steam en^ne. 
An attempt is however made to bring the proceedings of 
an election of representatives, — such as it ought to be 
amongst an intelligent and free people in a civilised age, 
as vividly as possible before the eyes of every reader. 

We have reached the stage of the proceeding at "which 
the voting papers, — some containing many and some 
few names, or a single name,* have been taken at the 
polling places. These, with the tabular books o£ the 
polling clerks,t are collected at the town or county haU, 
* Page 149. f Page 188. 
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or other central place, where the retommg officer pre- 
sides. If there should be several polling places, they 
must be severally distinguished by a name or mark, — it 
may be by lettters, A, B, &c., or it may be by the street 
or situation, but so that, in sorting the voting papers, 
those received at the several polling places be always 
taken in the same consecutive order. In large constitu- 
encies, where the town hall or other chief point of con- 
centration is ready of access from all the polling places, 
it would be desirable that the votes and tabular books 
should be collected several times during the day, that 
the process of sorting may be going on contemporane- 
ously with the other business of the election. In such 
constituencies, it will soon be found that favourite can- 
didates have votes exceeding in number their required 
quota, and which votes will therefore become available 
for the next candidate (if any) named in the voting 
papers. 

It is seen that the voting papers will probably con- 
tain the names of many persons on the gazetted Usts, 
who are not candidates for the particular constituency 
to which the duties of the returning officer exclusively 
refer. With such candidates he has nothing to do, and 
where any of such names occur first on the voting 
paper, the business of the returning officer will be to 
forward them to the registrar. The returning officer is 
to confine his attention (except as to such transmission) 
to the voting papers in which the name of a candidate, 
or of the several candidates, for his particular constitu- 
ency stand at the head (who may be named the home 
candidate), — ^that is, are named successively,. one or two^ 
or any successive number, according to the voters' 
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peculiar piedilectiony down to the point at which he 
introduces the name of one on the list who is not a 
candidate for his special constituency (and whom for 
distinction we may call a foreign candidate). As soon 
as another name intervenes, a further combination is 
introduced, which brings the appropriation within the 
department of the registrar. 

Suppose the case of several thousand voters, and one 
or two candidates for the constituency, having each 
more than the quota required. The returning oflEicer 
ascertains, first, who have the majorities, counting only 
the voting papers in which the candidate has the 
first votes, — ^he then separates the 1840, or 2000, or 
whatever the quota maybe, first polled for the candidate 
who has the majority, and causes his name to be can- 
celled in the other papers. After that cancellation, the 
second name on those papers becomes the first, and then 
the voting papers making up the quota for the second 
candidate are taken, and his name cancelled on the 
remaining papers, bringing a third name forward to the 
first place, and so on, imtil the name of a foreign candi- 
date occurs, and until the quota can no longer be made 
up ; and the returning oflScer then forwards the remain- 
ing voting papers to the registrar. 

These duties may be described by rules* or laws, as 
follows : — 

XVll. The returning officer of every constituency shall, 
at the close of the poll, and as soon as is practicable aflter 

* These clauses would with more propriety form rules of the 
same law, but they have be^n made distinct clauses for the greater 
convenience of reference. 
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the voting papers have been collected, ascertain and declare 
the number of votes which has been polled for the respective 
candidates, counting only the names of the candidates placed 
No. 1 on such voting-papers, and if one or more candidate 
or candidates shall have so polled in such constituency the 
quota or quotas of votes, then the said returning officer shall 
(after setting apart the said quota or quotas as hereinafter 
directed) forthwith return the candidate or candidates for 
whom the majorities or greater numbers* of voters of the 
said constituency shall have polled (he or they having such 
quota or quotas as aforesaid) as the member or members to 
serve in Parliament for such constituency. 

XV 111. The candidate, whose name is placed No. 1 in 
the voting papers of the constituency for which he is a candi- 
date, shall be the candidate for whom the votes in such 
voting papers respectively shall be taken ; and if the quota 
of such candidate shall not be made up by such votes, then 
the votes in the voting papers of the same constituency in 
which he shall be placed No. 2 ; and following numbers suc- 
cessively shall be taken for him in case all the names having 
prior numbers set opposite to them in any such voting paper 
shall have been cancelled ss hereinafter directed. 

At this point it should be observed, that the law must 
prescribe the precise order in which every voting paper 
in every event shall be attributed to one of the candi- 
dates named upon it, so that the duties of the returning 
officers, and subsequently of the Registrars and their 
officers, shall be purely mechanical, and nothing with 
respect to such appropriation left to their discretion ; for 
the determination as to which of a number of voting 
papers for one candidate exceeding the quota of that 

* The number of members which may be returned for every 
constituency is considered in the chapter on the *^ Nomenclature 
of Members/' 
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candidate, — shall be attributed to, and set apart as hid 
especial constituency, — ^will be often a matter of much 
importance to the different candidates whose names 
stand below in the same papers, although it may be of 
no importance to the particular voter, — as in any case 
his vote is taken for the candidate he has indicated. It 
is only necessary to settle the rule of appropriation, and 
thereby exclude the possibility of any discretion being 
left open. What the rule should be is comparatively of 
small importance when it operates equally and justly as 
to every candidate. 

XIX. When it shall appear that the votes polled for any 
candidate,-— counting only the voting papers in which such 
candidate is placed No. 1, — shall exceed in number the quota 
required, the number of the said quota, and no more, shall be 
definitively attributed to such candidate, and such number 
shall be made up by the first votes polled for the said candi- 
date, up to the number of the said quota, as the said votes 
appear in the order of the numbers indorsed on the voting 
papers ; and for the purpose of ascertaining which shall be 
taken as such votes, in case there shall be more than one 
polling place, then the polling places shall be distinguished 
by letters or otherwise, and the first votes as they appear in 
the order of such numbers indorsed as aforesaid, polled at all 
the said polling places, shall be taken pari passu^ taking the 
said polling places regularly and consecutively, according to 
their said letters or other distinguishing order ; and as soon 
as the quota of votes to be attributed to any candidate shall 
be thus ascertained, th^ voting papers making up the said 
- quota shall be set apart, and sealed up by the returning 
officer (or by the registrar, as the case may be) ; and there- 
upon the name of the said candidate shall be cancelled on all 
the remaining voting papers, by being stamped across the 
same by a stamp of a form to be settled and provided by the 
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registrars, and famished by them to the retaming officer for 
such use. 

The duties of the returning officer in the appropria- 
tion of the voting papers, are now at an end, and he has 
only to transmit the remainder to the registrar. 

XX. The returning officers, after setting apart, and seal- 
ing up the number of voting papers which make up the 
quota, or respective quotas, of the candidate or candidates 
(if any) so returned as aforesaid, shall retain the same 
in their respective possessions, until the same shall be 
required by the registrar, as hereinafter mentioned ; and they 
shall, as soon as possible after the close of the said poll, 
transmit tlie remainder of the said voting papers ; and if no 
candidate has obtained the said quota and been returned as 
aforesaid, then they shall transmit the whole of the sidd 
voting pikers to the registrars respectively, by the hands of 
one of the sworn poll-clerks, or some other competent mes- 
senger, accompanied by a certificate of the names of the 
candidates for whom such votes are given (counting the can- 
didates first named in the said voting papers only), the 
number given to every candidate respectively, and the total 
number of voting papers so transmitted. 

It is necessary to provide also for another contingency. 
The increase of constituencies by the admission of a large 
number of towns and parishes,- or divisions of towns and 
parishes, and possibly divisions of counties, and many 
corporations, to the right of making a separate return, 
and therefore of forming a separate constituency, will 
probably create more constituencies than there are, or 
can be members. All, or many of the contributory 
boroughs, for example, instead of having one member 
to four or five towns, may apply for an order enabling 

o 2 
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them to act severally ; and the candidate for Ayr may, 
in such a case, be a candidate also for Cambeltown and 
Irvine. This may occur in many places. The candi- 
date may offer himself to two or three distinct constitu. 
encies. Suppose, again, that Trinity College, or Lin- 
coln's-inn, had power to make a separate return of a 
member, — ^the candidate for Trinity College, of which 
he may be a distinguished member, might be also a can- 
didate for the county in which he resided, or the town 
adjacent to his estate ; and the candidate for the Society 
of LincolnVinn might be a candidate also for the metro- 
politan parish in which he resides, — as, for example, St. 
George, Bloomsbury, or a district of Maiy-le-bone. In 
all cases in which one person might happen to be a can- 
didate for more than one constituency, — ^it would only be 
the returning officer for the fivBt constituency, whiph he 
specifies in his notice to the registrar,* and which is stated 
in the Gazette,t who could, immediately after the close 
of the poll, return him. If this were otherwise there 
might be a conflict in the action of two constituencies. 
If his quota be made up in the first constituency, he 
cannot be returned in the second^ until after his votes in 
that constituency shall have been forwarded to the regis- 
trar, and the result certified. If his quota be not made up 
on the first constituency, his votes will of course be also 
transmitted by that returning officer to the registrar. 

XXI. Where one person is a candidate for the represen- 
tation of more than one constituency, all the voting papers on 

* P. 118. t P. 116. 

X He may titularly represent the second or other constituen- 
cies. See the chapter on the "Nomenclature of Members.*' 
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.which he is placed No. 1, which are polled in the constitaen- 
cies other than the first for which he is described in the 
gazetted list as a candidate, shall be forwarded by the return- 
ing officers to the registrars, notwithstanding they may 
exceed in number the quota. 

It is evident that the powers and duties of the return- 
ing officer will be difiFerent where the number of votes 
polled by the constituency affords the quota to one or 
more of the candidates, from what they are in the 
smaller constituencies, or in cases of great differences of 
sentiment in larger constituencies, where the number of 
votes is insufficient, or the number of votes severally 
given is insufficient to complete the quota of any candi- 
date. In the former case he will return the candidate 
having a majority, making up at least the quota, as 
duly elected, and will transmit the surplus votes to the 
registrar; and in the latter case he will transmit the 
whole of the voting papers to the registrar, without doing 
more than certifying the numbers polled for every can- 
didate, awaiting the certificate of the registrar as to the 
fact of any of the candidates having or not having his 
quota supplied by votes from other places. 

Aberdeen may be taken as an example of one of the 
first-class constituencies. At the last election there were 
two candidates, and supposing that to be the case, and 
that under a system such as that which has been sug- 
gested some of the voters give a preference to, and place 
at the head of their voting papers the names of some 
candidates for other places, the computation of numbers 
at the close of the poll might stand as it is represented 
in the following certificate and letter, in which the 
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retnming officer of the city of Aberdeen is supposed to 
communicate the result to the registrar at Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen, 1859. 

Sir,— I certify that, at a poU this day taken for a member to 
serye in Parliament for the city of Aberdeen, 1,850 of the electors 
of the said dty have given their votes for William Henry Sykes, 
Esq., (|nd that the said number of votes forms the majority of the 
electors of the said city, or is a greater number thereof than has 
polled for any other candidate. 

I also certify, that, the said William Henry Sykes havii^, as 
aforesaid, more than the number of 1,840 votes, which number of 
1,840, is the quota of votes specified in the notice, signed by the 
Right Hon. , Spesker of the House of 

Commons, and contained in the London Gazette^ dated the 

I have made my return to her Majesty's writ to 
the effect that the said William Henry Sykes has been duly 
elected a member to serve in Parliament for the said city. 

I also certify, that I have caused the first 1,840 voting papers of 
the said 1,850 polled for the said William Henry Sykes as afore- 
said, to be sealed under my official seal, and the same are 
retained by me ; and that the name of the said William Henry 
Sykes having been cancelled on the remaining 10 voting-papers, the 
same respectively have been appropriated to the candidates re- 
spectively secondly named therein, and that, after such appropria^ 
tion, it appears that the votes not polled for the said William 
Henry Sykes, and beyond the quota necessary for his return as 
aforesaid, are 2,588 in nuniber, and that the same have been re- 
spectively given to, and are now appropriated for, the other can- 
didates hereinafter named according to the numbers stated oppo- 



John Farley liCith, Esq. 
Henry James Baillie, Esq. 
Alexander Matheson, Esq. 
Hon. Arthur Gordon . 


» 






1549 

250 

. 183 

135 


Lord Elcho . 








. 120 


Allan ElHot Lockhart, Esq. 
Sir William Dunbar . 








80 
72 


Sir Andrew Agnew 
Lord John Hay . 








68 
50 
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BdwardElliceJun., Esq 46 

Colonel Robert Ferguson .... 80 

Robert Campbell, Esq 2 

Alexander Dunlop, Esq. .... 1 

And I acquaint you that I have transmitted to you by the hands 
of , one of the poll-clerks appointed and duly sworn 

to officiate at the said election, the said 2,588 voting papers. 

I also certify, that it appears that 119 registered electors of the 
said city hare not voted at the poll this day. 
I have, &c.. 



Retummg Officer for iU CUjf ofAherdfi&n, 
To the Registrar for Scotland (Edinburgh). 

It will be observed that the names in the above certi- 
ficate^ other than that of Mr. Leith^ are the names of 
gentlemen who are supposed not to have been candi- 
dates for Aberdeen, but to have been candidates else- 
where, and for whom some Aberdeen voters have thus 
indicated their preference by giving unsolicited votes. 

The certificate of the returning oflScer in the case 
of the smaller constituencies would be in a still more 
simple form, thus ; — 

Ashbnrton, 1859. 

Sir, — ^I certify that at a poll this day taken for a member to 
serve in Parliament for the borough of Ashburton, the votes of 
220 electors for the said borough were polled for the several can- 
didates hereinafter named, being the candidates first named in the 
voting papers respectively, viz. : — 

George Moffat, Esq 150 



Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart, 
Charles Scale Hayne, Esq. 
John Hardy, Esq. 
James Taylor, Jun., Esq. 
George Pott, Esq. 
Henry Thoby Prinsep, Esq. 
John Gregory, Esq. . 



22 
14 
10 
8 
8 
7 
1 
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And I haye traiumitted to you by the hands of , one 

of the poll-clerks appointed and duly sworn fo officiate at the 
said election, the said 220 voting papers. 

I also certify, that it appears that sixteen registered electors of 
the said borough have not voted at the poll this day. 

I have, &c., 



Retwmng Officer of the Borough qf Ashburtan. 
To the Registrar for England (London). 

The only remaining provision to be made with respect 
to the new^ duties of the returning officers will be that 
which relates to the returns they will be required to 
make of members for their several constituencies, — ^not 
founded upon their own calculations of the nmnber of 
votes, but upon the casting up of the votes in the offices 
of the registrars, in v^hich the votes polled in other con- 
stituencies are brought in aid. In these cases the certi- 
ficates of the registrars vdll be the evidence and the 
authority on v^hich the returning officers vnll necessarily 
act. 

XXTT. Upon the receipt by any returning officer of the 
certificate of the registrar that the quota of votes of any 
candidate or candidates has been completed, — ^if such candi- 
date or candidates has or have polled such a number of votes 
of the constituency of which such officer is the returning 
officer, as to constitute a majority or majorities which (ex- 
clusive of any candidate or candidates who shall appear by 
a certificate of the registrar to have failed in obtaining a 
quota of votes) would under this Act entitle the said candi- 
date or candidates to be returned, the said returning officer 
shall return such candidate or candidates having such quota, 
and also having such majority or majorities, as duly elected 
to serve in Parliament for the same constituency. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DUTIES OF THE REGISTRARS. 

General functions connected with registration, publication of 
Gazetted lists of candidates, and the voting — Offices and clerks 
of registrars — ^Registrars' fund — ^Appropriation of votes polled 
for the same candidates in different constituencies— JVoj70«e(2 law 
as to certificates by the registrars to the returning officers of elec- 
tions hy a quota — Sealing up the votes of every quota — Proposed 
law defining the rules and the order of appropriation of votes 
polled for ttie same candidate in different constituencies — Pre- 
servation of family and traditional connections — Proposed law 
for reducing the remaining number of candidates by expunging 
all who have less than the quota of possible votes — ^Principle of 
unanimity thus obtained by mutual compromise — Proposed law 
for further reducing the number of candidates remaining^ by 
expunging those who have the smallest number of possible votes — 
Explanation — Proposed law as to certificates by the registrars to 
the returning officers of the names of candidates expunged — 
Proposed law for admitting^ by a resolution of the House, a 
member elected by a quota, and not returned — Publication of the 
names of electors comprising every quota — ^Vacancies hap- 
pening between one general election and another — Proposed 
law giving a portion of tlie quota of electors a veto on the 
retention, by their representative, of his seat on accepting 
office — Election to fill vacancies to be from the candidates 
excluded under Sect. XXVI. — Proposed law regulating the 
election by the quota of electors on a vacancy. 

THE establishment of registrars of electors in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, to collect the local registers, 
promote uniformity of action of the officers appointed 
to make out the local registers, and attend to their 
constant correction, and forming a constant medium 
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of communication and improvement in this important 
matter^ would be of vast advantage, even if their duties 
ended there,* They may yet perform other very import- 
ant functions in facilitating the action of voters, saving 
the expense and labour of travelling, and aflfording the 
means of receiving the votes of electors unable to attend 
personally. On these points, and others which are not 
necessarily connected with the scheme of representation 
which it is the chief purpose of the present treatise to 
submit, something will be said in a subsequent page, 

* In the pamphlet hefore referred to, on the ** Defects of the 
existing Law," &c., by Mr. W. A. James, the author says: — 
" A thorough improvement of the system generally, and a new 
arrangement of the registers, may be made conducive to many 
reforms in the present mode of completing parliamentary elections. 
There is no reason why the provisions for registration should not 
afford every protection to the rights of individual electors, and 
entail no trouble or annoyance, or why the registers should not 
be accurate and perfect. It is simply a matter of business detail, 
in which few difficulties are presented, and these such as may 
be overcome. Much practical experience has been gained, 
which was wanting at the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
may be brought to bear in constructing and perfecting machinery 
which shall effect aU the results desired. Any reform to be satis- 
factory must not be a mere patching up of the present system by 
amending it in isolated defective parts, but deal comprehensively 
with the whole, and in a manner in keeping with the change of 
circumstances time has introduced. Wonderful and advantageous 
has been the advance made in every department of the arts and 
sciences, mechanical and social, and in the method of transacting 
business, since the first introduction of registration in 1832. That 
which was then denounced as the wild hallucination of enthusiasts 
is now daily and hourly accomplished ; while the practical appli- 
cation of innumerable inventions and improvements has produced 
a surprising change in the very aspect of the coimtry. The facili- 
ties now derived from a vast network of railways and steam-navi- 
gation for near and distant intercommunication, the rapid inter- 
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Some portion of the daties of the registrars, in respect 
of this syKtom of forming the representative assembly, 
have been necessarily mentioned in the earlier part of 
this work,* 

They are to coUect all the local and other registers of 
electors, and certify the aggregate numbers to the 
Speaker annually .f They are to receive the names of 
the candidates, and the payments su^ested, which will 
form a fimd to be called the " Eegistrars' Fund," appli- 
cable to the support of the estabHshment, and the 
expense of performing its various duties ;t and they are 
to publish the lists of the candidates in the respective 
Gazettes, and transmit copies to the various constitu- 
encies,§ 

It remains to point out the precise duties of the 
registrars, in appropriating the votes which are collected 
from the detached constituencies according to the will of 
the electors severally expressed on the voting papers 
which they receive from the several returning officers. 

change of intelligence afforded by the electric telegraph and 
numerous post-office reforms, the advantages of book-postage and 
registered letters, the perfected system for the registration of 
deaths, and a hundred other like innovations, were unknown when 
the ^Registration Clauses' were under discussion. Yet all their 
Acuities and improvements may be brought to bear practically 
upon the business of registration, and tend to its perfection. The 
matter needs but a candid and unbiassed consideration to render 
any amendment therein one of the most important, as it might be 
made one of the most beneficial, features of Parliamentary 
Reform." (p. 61.) 

* Pp. 29, 30, 113, 114, 115, 116. 

t Clauses I. and 11. p. 29. 

t Clause Vn. p. 114. 

§ Clauses VUI. and IX. pp. 114, 115, 116. 
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The retnming oflScen at the general election which is 
now snppofled to be in progress will in many places, — 
probably in all the larger constituencies, — have been 
enabled to make their returns of members. The com- 
pletion of the elections in those places will, as to such 
constituencies, have left to be transmitted to the regis- 
trars only the excess of, or unappropriated, voting papers. 
The completed returns will have greatly reduced the 
aggregate number of voting papers of which the results 
are undetermined, — ^the number unappropriated, how- 
ever, would be still large. 

In addition to these there would be the whole of the 
votes given in the smaller constituencies, which have not 
singly sufScient electors to make up a quota, and in 
others, where a sufficient number had not concurred in 
doing so. 

A large amount of clerical or mechanical labour will, 
of course, be necessary in dealing with the mass of docu- 
ments thus brought to the offices of the registrars, and 
an extensive space must necessarily be occupied as office 
room for the few days during which the sorting and ap- 
propriation of the voting papers are in progress ; but 
neither will probably be greater than is employed daily 
at the General Post-office, 

The registrars will have a small permanent establish- 
ment of experienced clerks attached to their several 
offices. They will, on the occasion of a general election, 
have the assistance of the poll-clerks froia the local 
constituencies, by whom the lists are brought fix)m the 
returning officers, and of whom all the more efficient 
may be retained during the business of the appropriation 
of votes. Of these clerks there will be 400 or 500, or 
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more. They may be further assisted by a sufficient 
number of clerks of character and experience^ permitted 
to attend, at extra remuneration, for two or three days, 
from other public offices. The services of the several 
classes of clerks thus employed, will be paid from the 
" Kegistrars' Fund." ' 

At the point to which the election is now supposed to 
have reached, the registrars have before them the 
certificates of the various returning officers, and the 
voting papers which have accompanied them. Their 
duties, and the laws by which those duties are to be 
regulated, have now to be stated. 

A few of the registrar's clerks being provided with 
tables of the names of candidates arranged alphabetically, 
but otherwise disposed over distinct columns, like the 
tabular book before described,* the number of votes ex- 
pressed on the returning officers' certificates to have been 
given for every candidate may be called over, and spee- 
dily entered in such tables under the name of every can- 
didate, thereby showing how many votes every candidate 
has received, according to those certificates. This 
process, when completed — ^which it would probably be 
in an hour or two, — ^will shew that many candidates 
who have been returned as elected by the consti- 
tuencies which they named first in the gazetted list,t 
have received votes in other constituencies. This will 
doubtless be the case to a great extent with all men of 
high character and eminence. In all such cases, 
nothing more will be necessary to be done than to 
cancel the names of the members so previously returned, 
upon the voting papers in which their names are 
* Page 188. t See Clause XXI. p. 196. 
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repeated, in the maimer directed by Section XIX.,* 
and certify the fact of the election of such candidates to 
the returning officers of the constituencies which haye 
thus voted for them. 

The registrars have then to address themselves to the 
cases in which no returns of members have been made. 
The numbers of votes expressed in the certificates of the 
returning officers have now ceased to be guides, as to 
many candidates; for by displacing the names of the 
members who have been returned, the names of other 
candidates are brought forward to the first place on 
many of the voting papers, which will make so many* 
additions to the votes now to be counted for such other 
candidates. The extent of this alteration will be readily 
ascertained by the use of the tabular books which have 
been mentioned. Every clerk having the charge of the 
voting papers of a constituency will in a few minutes 
ascertain the numerical variation effected in those papers 
by the cancellation of the first names upon a certain 
portion of them, and can report the result of such 
alteration, — ^that is to say, what additions are thereby 
made to the votes given for other candidates. These 
additions being made, will immediately shew the num- 
bers of votes which have been given fi^r every candidate 
not already returned, for whom any votes have been 
given, and it will of course also shew fi>r whom the 
quotas have been made up. The completion of such 
quotas must then be certified by the registrars to the 
returning officers of the several constituencies, where 
votes for such candidates have been polled. 

XXm. The registrars respectively, as soon as it appears 
by the voting papers appropriated to the respective candi- 
* P. 194. 
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dates (according to the rules herein contained), that the 
quota of votes has been polled for any candidate, shall 
forthwith transmit a certificate of that fact to the returning 
officers for the respective constituencies in which votes have 
been polled for such candidate or candidates. 

The duty of the registrars with regard to the setting 
apart and sealing up, under their official seals, of the 
voting papers appropriated to every candidate, as soon 
as the appropriation has been finally made, and also 
with regard to the cancellation of the names of the same 
candidates, wherever they occur, on the remaining 
voting papers, has already been prescribed,* and need 
not be repeated. The same clause which contained 
such directions, also pointed out the order in which the 
voting papers should be taken, up to the point at which 
they ceased to be under the jurisdiction of the returning 
officers. It is now necessary to prescribe other rules as 
to the order in which the votes shall be appropriated to 
the candidates, in cases which could not be dealt with by 
any particular returning officer, because the representa- 
tion of two or more constituencies was involved. In 
these arrangements, — after disposing of the votes of the 
particular constituency or constituencies for which a 
candidate has offered himself, it is perhaps of little im- 
portance what the subsequent order of appropriation 
should be, — it is only important that there should be a 
prescribed order to be followed without possibility of 
deviation, that the result may of necessity be accepted 
without the possibility of complaint. 

It will be remembered, that the proposed law is now 
contemplating the cases of candidates who are found to 

* Clause XIX. p. m. 
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have, firom some of the constituencies of the kingdom, — 
the unappropriated voting papers of which are now all 
collected, — ^more than the quota of votes and the simple 
point to be determined is, which of such votes shall be 
actually and finally appropriated to the several candi- 
dates having such excess of votes, and which of such 
votes shall go over to other candidates, assuming, of 
course, that the electors have signified an intention that 
in such an event they shall go over to some others. 

XXIV. The registrars shall, in the appropriation of the 
votes, proceed according to the following rules : — 

1. K the candidate be a candidate for the representation of 

several constituencies, and shall not have been returned 
by the returning officer as a member for the constitu- 
ency that appears by the gazetted list to be the first 
constituency for which he has declared himself a 
candidate, 

(a) then the votes polled for him in such first-named con- 
stituency shall be taken ; 

(b) then the votes polled for him in the second, third, and 
other following constituencies, — ^numerically and con- 
secutively ; 

(c) then the votes polled for him in the remainder of the 
local constituencies of the United Kingdom (subject to 
Rule D), in their alphabetical order ; 

(d) then the votes polled for him in the constituencies of 
the universities, colleges, and other bodies, not restricted 
to geographical limits, in their alphabetical order ; 

2. If the quota of any candidate be not made up of votes 

polled for him in the constituency or constituencies for 
which he has, as appears by the gazetted list, ofiered 
himself as a candidate, then, 
A. If he be a candidate for a county or a division of a 
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counlyy or other district, comprismg within its geogra- 
phical limits any borough or other local constituency ; 

(e) then the votes polled for him in the constituencies 
. comprised within such geographical limits shall be 
taken in the alphabetical order of the names of such 
borough or local constituencies i and 

(/) then the votes polled for him in the boroughs or lo- 
cal constituencies nearest to any part of the external 
boundary of the said geographical limit shall be taken 
successively, in the order of their proximity, so &r as 
they shall be included within an area of twenty miles 
from such boundary ; 

(g) then the votes polled for him in other constituencies; 
in the order above expressed, — ^rr (c) (d) ; 

B. If he be a candidate for a local constitnenoy, but not 
for any county or division of a county, or other district, 
having within its geographical limits any borough or 
local constituency, 

(A) then the votes polled for him in the county or division 
of a county, in which the local constituency for which 
he is a candidate shall be situated, in the order of their 
proximity. 

(t) then the votes polled for him in the remainder of the 
local constituencies of the United Kingdom (subject to 
Rule D), in their alphabetical order ; 

(k) then the votes polled for him in the constituencies of 
the universities, colleges, and other bodies not restricted 
to geographical limits, in their alphabetical order. 

C. K he be a candidate for any university, college, or 
other body, not restricted to geographical limits, 

(t) then the votes polled for him in all other like constitu- 
encies not restricted to geographical limits, in their 
alphabetical order ; 

(m) then the votes polled for him in the local constituencies 
of the United Kingdom (subject to Bule D), in their 
alphabetical order. 

P 
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D. The votes polled by electors of constituencies of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, respectively, sludl be 
first taken for the respective candidates for whom the 
same are polled, who are candidates for constituencies 
in the kingdom in which such votes are polled, and 
then the votes polled in any of the said kingdoms, for 
candidates for constituencies in the other kingdoms re- 
spectively, shall be taken in the order in which the same 
are above expressed. 

E. In order to carry out regularly and invariably the 
previous rules, the registrars shall prepare, and jointly 
sign, tables shewing the relation of every local constitu- 
ency, in respect of proximity with the other constituen- 
cies, within the respective limits aforesaid, and also 
shewing the alphabetical order of each class of the said 
several constituencies in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land respectively, and the votes shall then be taken in 
the order expressed in their tables respectively. 

The Rule 2, A, (/) of the above clause is designed 
to give dae effect to all local attachments and local 
inflaences arising from any family, traditional, territo- 
rial, or other causes. It will give to every large landed 
proprietor the opportunity of connecting himself, or 
preserving his connection politically with the country in 
which his estates are chiefly situated, by enabling him 
to select a constituency embracing that portion of the 
country. There is no sound reason for any jealousy of 
such natural connections, — on the contrary, they are 
capable of being made the sources of some of the most 
inestimable of social benefits, — and which more than 
compensate for their occasional abuse, — an abuse which, 
there is reason to hope, will be constantly less and less 
frequent, and will cease altogether as interest and duty 
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become obviously in harmony, and every proprietor feels 
that his influence depends upon the existence of a popu- 
lous^ and instructed neighbourhood. 

Where but one, or a few, or only a part of the votes 
of any constituency is needed to make up the quota of 
a candidate, the rule prescribing the specific votes to be 
taken has been already given, as also has that which 
directs the registrar then to cancel on the rest of the 
voting papers the name of the candidate whose quota is 
complete.* 

The consequence of the completion of every quota 
as it proceeds, and of the cancellation on the other 
voting papers of the name of the candidate whose elec- 
tion is thus secured, will necessarily be to raise to the first 
place on the voting papers in which such cancellation 
has been made, the names of the candidates next in 
succession in such respective voting papers. The voting 
papers so liberated fi*om the claim of one candidate be- 
come votes for the next who is mentioned upon them, 
and being appropriated to him, will go to make up his 
quota. The same process of completion and cancellation 
will go on, according to the rules which have been 
stated, — ^hour by hour, with great rapidity, until the 
time comes when the remaining voting papers, — still 
taking only the names of the candidates which now 
stand first in every paper, — that is, one vote for one 
candidate, — do not fiimish enough to make up the 
quota for any remaining candidate. 

The process to this point has been simply that of 

Clause XIX. p. 194. 
p 2 
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sorting the voting papers and arranging i3iem under tbe 
several names which appear at the head of eveiy paper^ 
after those of the elected members have been from time 
to time cancelled. It now becomes necessaiy to dimi- 
nish, step by step, the nnmb^ of candidates, so as to give 
effect to as large a number of the remaining votes^ as 
may be practicable. The first rule for this purpose is 
more simple than the second. The registrars will 
cause the names of eveiy remaining oimdidate named 
on any of the remaining voting papers to be counted on 
those papers, whereby the number of possible votes 
which remain for every candidate will be ascertained. 
A possible vote means any vote which might be at- 
tributed to a candidate if the other names standing 
before it on the voting paper were obliterated. To 
make the meaning more clear, it may be thus ex- 
plained. A voter, by placing the name of a candidate 
on his voting paper, however high or low, — ^whether at 
No. 1 or No. 1000, — has expressed his intention to vote 
for that candidate, on the contingencies of the vote 
being necessary and available for his election. Bef(H:e 
the vote is definitely attributed, by the happening of 
the contingency, and according to the rules which have 
been prescribed, it may be correctly named a possible 
vote. It will without doubt be found that many of the 
remaining candidates have more possible votes tlmn the 
quota, but which are still not immediately, capable of 
being appropriated to theiti, because another name, or 
other names, precede them on the voting papers, such 
other candidates being also in the like condition of not 
having a quota of votes at the head of the voting papers. 
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It becomes, therefore^ necessary to adopt a process of 
elinunation, which will be one of the contingencies the 
possibility of which every voter must contemplate. Let 
it be supposed, that, on the calculation of the possible 
votes — ^which must be made by the three Begistrars 
in concert — ^it appears that 100 candidates have more 
than the quota of possible votes, that is to say, that the 
names of such 100 candidates severally appear some in 
one constituency, some in another, but altogether on a 
number of voting papers exceeding the number of the 
quota that every one of them will require, and that 
1000 candidates have less than the quota of possible 
votes, — ^that is to say, that as to none of them does his 
name appear on a number of voting papers equal to the 
number of the quota, it will follow, that, according to 
Section VL,* none of the 1000 candidates thus situated 
can possibly be returned at the election now supposed 
to be in progress. Every elector who has in his voting 
paper placed the names of other candidates below the 
name of any of these 1000 candidates will have thereby 
been understood to declare, diat, although he has given 
the preference to the candidate placed higher on his 
voting paper, yet, if he be returned by other, — or can- 
not be returned by any — ^means — and that his vote 
be not lost — ^he is willing to give it to the candidate 
placed next in order. If this be not his meaning, he may 
safely avoid the contingency by not inserting the subse- 
quent name. Assuming that the voter has declared his in- 
tention to give his vote for the candidate named in the 

* P. 77. 
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lower place, in preference to losing his vote, his inten* 
tion is curried into effect by a role which provides that 
the names of all the 1000 c^andidates, in the case sup- 
posed, who cannot by any cancellation of others, acquire 
the quota of votes, shall be themselves cancelled, and 
the vote on every voting paper affected by the rule ap- 
propriated to the candidate who stands next upon it 
after the cancelled names. 

XXV. When the votes shall have been appropriated to 
all the candidates who have obtained the quota of votes re- 
spectively, according to the foregoing rules, the registrars 
shall ascertain the numbers of the remaining voting papers in 
which the name a£ every remaining candidate respectively is 
mentioned, and shall cancel on such remaining voting papers 
the names of such of the remaining candidates as shall not 
be mentioned on a number of such voting papers equal to 
the number of the quota, and the votes expressed in such 
voting papers wherein the said' names are cancelled, shall 
then be appropriated to the candidates respectively whose 
names stand next and uncancelled thereon, in the order ex- 
pressed in the same rules. 

The effect of the foregoing mle will be greatly to re- 
duce the list of candidates in competition. None will 
remain whom voters amounting to at least a quota 
have not signified their willingness to elect as their re- 
presentative, and the liberation and redistribution of so 
manr votes will, in proportion to the extent in which 
the electors have availed themselves of the power of pro- 
viding for successive contingencies, operate to complete 
the quotas of some among the 100 candidates which 
have been supposed to form the number that remain. It 
wiU, however, be extremely improbable that it would 
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have had the effect of completing the quotas of all the 
remaining candidates, and it may possibly do so only as 
to a few of them. The residue would still be in this con- 
dition, that, although all of them are named in more 
voting papers than the number of the quota, yet none of 
them have the quota made by a sufficient number of 
voting papers in which their names stand at the head. 
As to them there has not been that unanimity* of 
opinion which the system requires. It may be sup- 
posed, for the sake of explanation, that there are now 
50 candidates not elected, and whose names are not can- 
celled, and that there are 50,000 voting papers, contain- 
ing altogether 2,000,000 uncancelled names, or an ave- 
rage of 40 on each paper ; it would be impossible (sup- 
posing the quota to be 1,876 votes) that the 50,000 re- 
maining votes could elect more than 26 members, as there 
are not 27 times 1,876 in the 50,000 ; and it is next to 
certain that the number which could be returned would 
be less than 26, for as one-fifth of the voting papers do 
not contain the names of all the candidates, it is in a 
high degree improbable that some of the 26, who would 
be elected if every name were repeated on every voting 
paper, will not be excluded by the want of such repe- 
tition on some of the papers, or, in other words, by a 
residuum of voters having omitted to provide for some 
contingencies which have happened, by the mention of 
all the names. The omission may be for the most 
part deliberate, and the true expression of the will 
of the elector. It signifies his will that his vote 

* Chap. ii. p. 27. 
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ahould be rather lost than given for the candidates 
whom he excludes from his paper, and inasmnch as the 
lact of his withholding his vote operates to reduce the 
aggregate number of votes, and therefore lessens the 
number of members for whom the quota can be made 
up, it is a negative expression of will, far from being 
without its power. 

Another step is now taken in that compromise or 
yielding of individual opinion which has hitherto led, by 
a gentle and unresisted constraint, to a voluntary unani- 
mity, not by crushing the opinions of any doctors, but 
by blending and harmonising them one with another. 
The number of 50,000 electors is supposed to remain 
undetermined, and the number of fifty candidates to 
stand in competition, in the choice of none of whom a 
quota of electors has yet arrived at unanimity. It will 
be necessary to adopt a process of reductk)n, whereby 
the 50 candidates shall be reduced to 26, — ^for there 
is not a possibility of having quotas for more ' than 
that number. Every one of that number may still be 
the object of an unanimous choice, — for, although, by 
cancelling a name on the voting paper for whom the 
elector has indicated a preference by pladug him higher 
on his list, effect in that case is not given to such pre- 
ference, yet, by taking the vote for the candidate whose 
name is below, effect is given to the more important ex- 
pression of the elector, — that if he cannot be repre- 
sented by the first person he has named, from the want 
of the concurrence of other electors, he desires to be 
represented by the next. It is that alternative expres- 
sion and direction^ — which is of the nature and essence 
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of politieal and social compi^omise, that the last steps in 
tbe reduction of the Ust obeys^ by thus working out 
the election of the greatest number of representatives 
for whom the unanimity of the quotas can be obtained. 

XXVI. After the cancellation, under section XXV., of 
the names of the candidates for whom the votes would not, 
under any appropriation, afford a quota, and the appropria- 
tion, to the other candidates named in the voting papers, of 
such votes, according to the directions contained in the same 
section, the registrars shall ascertain the numbers of the re* 
maining voting papers in which the name of every remain- 
ing candidate respectively is contained, and they shall on all 
such remaining voting papers then cancel the name of the 
candidate whose name is contained in the smallest number 
of voting papers, and the votes expressed on the respective 
voting papers whereon the said name is cancelled, shall then 
be appropriated to the candidates respectively whose names 
stand next and uncancelled therein. And when the quota 
is made up as to any of the remaining candidates, the same 
shall be disposed of as directed by section XIX., and the 
name of such candidate cancelled on the remaining voting 
papers as therein is directed, and the registrars shall then 
^U9certain the number of the remaining voting papers in 
which the name of every remaining candidate is contained, 
and shaU cancel on all such remaining voting papers the 
name of the candidate whose name is contained in the 
smallest number of voting papers, and shall appropriate the 
votes therein expressed as aforesaid, and so on successively, — 
a new computation, as between the remaining candidates, 
being made after every cancellation, and after every appro- 
priation of the quota as aforesaid, until there shall not re- 
main a sufficient number of votes to complete the quota of 
any other candidate. 

The operation of this rule may be exhibited in a 
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short table, in which the three names are supposed to be 
three of the candidates in the position of the fifty which 
have been mentioned as an example. 





1 


1 


9 
1 


Votes 

Other voting papers in ' 
which the names of the 
same candidates are con- 
tained 


1760 
3221 


1620 
2701 


1786 
1211 


4981 


4321 


2997 



The candidate named in the third column of the 
above table, whose name stands on the smallest number 
of voting papers, is the candidate, by section XXVI., 
directed to be expunged. The eflFect of cancelling his 
name may be to give some of the 1,786 votes, which, by 
the above table, he appears at that time to have had, to 
some of the other candidates whose names may chance 
to stand next, and it will thus bring them nearer, or 
perhaps up to the quota. In taking the third candidate 
in the above table as the one who is first to be ex- 
punged, he may appear especially unfortunate, for it wiU 
be observed that at this stage of the computation he- 
happens to have a greater number of votes, and there- 
fore to be nearer to the quota than either of the others 
who have been preferred to him. The selection is here 
founded upon the general indication of the electoral 
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opinion, rather than of the more especial and accidental 
circumstance of his position at that particular moment. 
Nearly 5,000 of the hitherto undetermined electors have 
expressed their willingness in certain contingencies to 
yote for the candidate in the first coliunn, upwards of 
4^000 for the Second, and less than 3,000 for the third, 
who has therefore been regarded as, on the whole, in a 
lower position on the general lists than either of the 
other two.* 

There will of course be occasion for- the adoption of 
mutual and concurrent regulations by the three regis- 
trars, — ^to provide for their united action. After the re- 
turns shall be completed for those places in which none 
of the votes given in any of the (hxee kingdoms are in- 
termingled with those in another kingdom, and after 
the votes for unretumed candidates in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, shall have been severally exhausted,t it 
will be necessary that the remaining business shall be 
concentrated in one office, in which the appropriations 
which remain to be made may be carried out. This 
concentration of the labours of the three offices can pro- 
bably be required only for the last day or two of the 
sorting or cx)mputation of votes. It will be caused by 
the liberty which any native of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland will have of voting for a candidate in either 

* In the second edition of the pamphlet on the *' Machinery of 
Representation," in which this system was suggested, a much more 
elaborate calculation of the relative value of the position of every 
candidate was proposed (p. 55) — ^but, upon more mature con- 
sideration, it appears to refine and complicate the whole process 
of elimination to an imnecessary degree. 

t Clause XXIV. Rule D, p. 210. 
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kingdom in which the voter may not himself reside or 
have property, and of which many will doubtless avail 
themselves. 

It will be necessary that the returning officers of the 
constituencies of which the returns are incomplete should 
be informed of the names of the candidates which have 
been cancelled under the sections XXY. and XXVI^ 
that they may be made aware that such candidates can- 
not be returned, whatever their position on the local 
poll may be. It of course is a necessary consequence of 
the law which requires a certain quota of votes fin* 
every candidate, that a smaller number of persons can- 
not force one upon the Legislature, — but they may 
still, as is seen, be fully and perfectly represented by an- 
other candidate as to whom a quota shall concur. 

XXVn. The registrars shall, upon the cancellation of 
the name of any candidate, under the sections XXV. and 
XXVI., transmit to the returning officer for the respective 
constituencies in which votes have been polled for such can- 
didate, a certificate of the fact of such^ cancellation, and 
shall state therein, that, in consequence thereof, such candi- 
date cannot, at that election; be returned as a member to 
serve in Parliament. 

Under the clause XXII.* the returning officers will 
be empowered to act on the certificates of the registrars 
of the completion of the quota of voters for the candi- 
dates for whom the several constituencies have polled. 
The certificate of the registrars is, in fact, merely sub- 
stituted for the personal calculation of the returning 
officers, or their assistants, as evidence equally satisfac- 

* P. 200. 
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toiy* The powers of the returning o£Scers as to the 
number of members which they may retnm for their 
several constituencies will be a subject of observation in 
the next chapter, which treats of the ^^ Nomenclature of 
Members." It will, however, be necessary to provide 
for the possibility of a candidiite being elected by a suf- 
ficient number of voters to make up the quota, and who 
yet may not be in a position on the poll of any particular 
constituency to entitle him to require that the returning 
officer shall return him as elected by it. Suppose, for 
example, that there were 700 different constituencies, 
and a candidate had three votes in every constituency, 
he might have the quota, but not a majority in any 
place. The supposed state of things is of course highly 
improbable, but there ought to be no possible defect in 
tJie operation of machinery designed to act perpetually, 
and under all circumstances. J£ any cases should arise 
such as has been supposed, it may be left to be dealt 
with by the House, upon a form of proceeding which 
the candidate, or any of the electors interested, may be 
allowed to initiate. 

XXVm. When it shall appear by a certificate of the 
registrars that any candidate has polled such a number of 
votes as shall amount to the quota, and he shall yet not be 
returned by any returning officer as a member to serve in 
Parliament ; and such candidate, or any of the electors by 
whom he has been chosen, shall present a petition to the 
House of Commons stating such facts, it shall be lawful for 
the House, upon hearing the said certificate of the registrar, 
to declare, by resolution, that the said candidate has been 
duly elected as a member of the said House ; and such declar- 
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alion shall have the same effect as if he had been duly re- 
turned as a member under the writ. 

It will be a part of the business of the registrars, after 
the election is over, and the returns are completed, to 
gather and publish, in separate books — which may re- 
semble in shape and size those issued by the post-office 
to exhibit the arrangement of the metropolitan deliveries 
of letters, and be sold at an equally low price — ^the names 
of the voters who make up the quota of every member. 
The publication will be calculated to afford satisfaction 
to the elector, whilst it will constantly tend to preserve 
the reality of the connection between the member and 
his constituents, and render it still more a matter of in- 
dividual pride not to be unworthily represented. 

The appropriation of votes, imder the system which is 
proposed, affords peculiar facilities for supplying in the 
House, without any turmoil, and without giving an 
oppoi$unity for bringing party manoeuvres to bear on 
local contests, the vacancies which may occur between 
one general election and another. Every quota of the 
voting papers containing the votes by which a member 
is elected is kept distinct &om the rest, and every voting 
paper bears the name and address of the voter. The 
constitutional principle which requires every member, 
on accepting any office fix>m the Crown, to submit him- 
self for re-election, will be effectually maintained or ex- 
tended, and even exercised with more wholesome effect, 
by giving to a certain number — as a fourth part — of the 
electors which form the constituency of the member who 
has accepted office, a veto on his retention of the seat. 
Whether a distinction should be made between certain 
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liigh offices and others, as was proposed in the bill of 
1854, may be possibly a question. Snch a distinction 
might be made without abandoning the principle of re- 
quiring, that, in the case of such offices, the veto shall, 
if exercised, be that of a larger proportion of the con- 
stituency — ^as half or three-fourths of the quota. 

XXIX. If any member shall, after his election, accept 
any office under the Crown, or on the appointment of any 
Minister of the Crown by virtue of his office, such member 
shall signify the same to the registrar of that part of the 
United Kingdom for a constituency of which he has been 
returned, and the registrar shall cause a circular letter to be 
addressed to aU the electors respectively who form the quota 
by which the said member has been returned, intimatiug 
such acceptance of office, and acquainting such electors that 
the registrar will, at the end of three weeks from the date 
of the said notice, certify to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, whether any, and if any, what number of such 
electors shall have in writing, in a form thereby set forth, 
signified their dissent to such member continuing to repre- 
sent them; and also acquainting them, that unless [one- 
fourth] of the quota of such electors should signify such 
dissent by letter to the said registrar within the time 
and in manner therein mentioned, the said member would 
be entitled to sit in Parliament, as theretofore, notwith- 
standing such acceptance of office, and that if [one-fourth] 
of the said quota should so dissent, then the seat of the 
said member would be declared vacant. 

The Act would go on to exempt the member from the 
penalties for sitting and voting in Parliament, in the case 
of the certificate by the registrar that the prescribed 
proportion of .the quota of voters had not dissented to 
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his retention of his seat, and to exdnde him, if the cer- 
tificate were to the contrary effect, — that such propor- 
tion of the electors had so dissented. 

In the event of a seat being declared to be vac^mt by 
the acceptance of o£Sce by a member, and the dissent of 
the proportion of voters, ascertained -in the manner 
which has been suggested, or if a vacancy be occasioned 
by the resignation of a member (which should be per- 
mitted), or by his bankruptcy, or any other proper dis- 
qualification, or by death, the registrar, on receiving the 
direction of the Speaker to that effect, may transmit a 
circular letter to the address of every elector forming 
the quota of the member whose seat is so vacated, and 
inclose, in every such case, a letter and a voting paper, 
in a prescribed form, specifying at the same time the 
day at which it is necessary that the same should be 
transmitted to the registrar's office, in order to be effec- 
tual for the election of a member to supply the vacancy. 

In settling the form of the voting paper to be used on 
these intermediate and occasional elections, and, which 
is of much greater importance, the power and extent of 
choice which can be given to the electors at such times, 
it will be remembered that the result of the general 
election has been, under the operation of section 
XXVI.,* to expunge from the list of candidates many 
for whom more than the quota of electors had intimated 
their willingness to vote. The candidates thus excluded 
would very probably exceed a hundred in number, and 
consist of men of all parties. The test which they have 

* P. 217. 
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passed through at the general election will have afforded 
evidence that a large body of their countrymen have 
considered them not unworthy of the trust to which 
they have aspired ; and the choice of the electors, who 
have thus an opportunity of proceeding to a new elec- 
tion, may well be limited to the candidates who have, 
by a necessary process of reduction, been deprived of a 
position which they had so nearly attained. The affording 
in all cases to the quota of electors this field of selec- 
tion, will, in effect, give them a much more extensive 
scope than if they were left to the few candidates who 
would be likely voluntarily to propose themselves ; and, 
by confining the choice to this body of candidates, some 
compensation will be given for the somewhat severe ap- 
plication of the process of elimination to which they 
have been subjected. They are almost in the position 
of a probationary body; and as the more extensive is the 
Kst from which the voter can select his representative, 
the greater is the probability of a severance of opinion 
whereby a small number may form the comparative ma- 
jority, — so the more salutary will be the rule which shall 
confine the choice to those who have already shown evi- 
dence that they have obtained a considerable measure of 
the public approval. A restriction within the limits of 
a particular list would also greatly diminish the danger 
of any attempt being made by persons of wealth to bring 
to bear on the limited electoral body in whom the power 
is in these cases necessarily vested, the temptations which 
have such extensive operation under the present system 
of limited constituencies. 
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XXX. When a seat shall, for any caase, he declared to 
he vacated, the registrar, on receiving the direction of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to that effect, shall, hj a 
circular letter addressed to the electors forming the quota of 
the memher who had filled the vacant seat, acquaint them 
of such vacancy, and shall at the same time transmit to the 
said electors a list of all the candidates whose names had, at 
the preceding general election, heen cancelled under section 
XXVI, and who have not since heen elected members, and 
shall acquaint, the said electors that they are at liberty to 
transmit to the said registrar their votes respectively in a 
form thereby furnished, for any of the candidates contain- 
ed in such list, and that the candidate having the greater 
number of the votes of such quota will be declared to be 
elected a member to fill the vacant seat. 

XXXI. The respective electors forming the quota of 
votes for a member whose seat is vacated as aforesaid, may, 
afler receiving such notice as aforesaid, transmit to the re- 
gistrar their respective voting papers, containing the name 
of one only of the candidates whose names have been can- 
ceUed under section XXYI. as aforesaid, and who has not 
subsequently been elected, — the signature of the voter to 
such voting paper being attested by the mayor of the town, 
or some magistrate of the county in which the voter re- 
sides, and the registrar (who shall be the returning officer 
in such cases) shall certify to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons the number of votes given for every candidate by 
the voters forming the said quota respectively, and shall 
return as duly elected, in the place of the member whose 
seat is vacated, the candidate who shall have a greater 
number of such votes than any other of the said candidates. 

The laws which subject a member to the loss of his 
seat for bribery will be a just terror to persons who, 
under the proposed system, may still be tempted to 
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seek their seats by such means; and that terror will 
be by no means lessened by the existence of a num- 
ber of candidates having the privilege amongst them 
to succeed to the seat in case of its avoidance. It 
will at least have a tendency to check corruption, by 
making it always the interest of a considerable number 
of persons to detect and punish it. In case of the dis- 
franchisement of any of the quota of voters for bribery, 
it might be prudent to introduce a power of adding 
others in their stead, who may be taken in a prescribed 
order from those on whose voting papers it may have 
happened, that, under the foregoing laws, all the names 
have been cancelled, and who therefore form part of 
the comparatively small residuum that are not repre- 
sented. This should not, however, afford a premium to 
negligence; and, therefore, the privilege may be con- 
fined to those who have shown their interest in the public 
welfare by having given a certain amount of labour to 
the duty of preparing their votes, of which the number 
of names on the voting paper may be at once a proof 
and a test. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE NOMENCLATURE OF MEMBEBS. 

Designation of a member having no majority — Several constitu- 
encies represented by one member — ^Mnltiple return of the same 
member for any number of constituencies — Proposed law admit- 
ting an additional return of titular representatives — Operation of 
the law — ^Distribution of members to constituencies — ^Personal re- 
presentation independent of the question of extent of suffrage- 
Tests of electoral capacity and incapacity — Guizot — Capacity in- 
dependent of place — ^Town and country inhabitants — ^Difficulties 
in asserting the rights of the latter — Conduct of the proprietary 
classes — Mr. Bright — Imaginary antagonistic interests — 
Strength of the landed aristocracy — ^Importance of a just county 
representation-^Electoral equalityindependentof place— Metro- 
polis and its constituencies — ^Its failure in representation- 
Causes — ^Effect of the individual independence of its electors — 
Defective judgment andinteUect drawn off-— Scotch, Irish, coun- 
ty, and local interests regarded by portions of the metropolitan 
and other great constituencies — ^Individual independence con- 
sistent with local and territorial interests, but not e converse — 
Proposed law regulating the number of members to be returned by 
every constituency — Operation of the law supposed to be applied 
to North Cheshire. 

A SYSTEM which will permit a representative to be 
chosen by electors who do not reside, and have not pro- 
perty in, the same district, and are not bound together 
by any other ties than those of sympathy of feeling or 
unity of opinion, leads to a possible consequence, which, 
to some minds, will probably constitute an insurmount- 
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able objection to it, — ^the possibility that a member may 
be elected for whom no name has been provided. He 
might be elected by men, — ^perhaps of more than or- 
dinary intelligence — ^perhaps united in one constitu^cy 
by some special studies or habits of thought, — or, perhaps, 
coalescing for some public object or some common inters 
est, — ^but distributed with considerable equality through- 
out the kingdom ; and it may therefore be impossible to 
call such a representative the member for Andover or the 
member for Youghal, or for any other of the interven- 
ing names which are found in the alphabet of boroughs. 
Nothing, perhaps, would encounter more prejudice than 
any proposal involving an alteration in the traditional 
mode of distinguishing the members of the House of 
Commons. The system now suggested does not involve 
such a formidable change. It is only in a possible case, 
such as that for which section XXV 111.* is intended to 
provide, that the nominal designation of the member is 
not ready at hand, — ^it being in all other elections the 
same as the nominal designation of the constituency 
itself, — and for the case provided for by that section, 
the House, in dealing with it by resolution, may be 
safely left to provide. 

A system which anticipates the progress of the nation, 
and admits of the formation of new constituencies, as 
the occasion and desire shall arise, must also contem- 
plate, as has been already observed, the existence of 
many more constituencies than there can be members, 
— ^and, therefore, that one member may represent several 
constituencies, t This is substantially the case at pre- 

* See p. 221 f P. 195. 
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sent in the contributory boroughs. The member for 
Ayr^ for example, may be called with indifferent accuracy 
the member for Cambeltown or Irvine. So, in the 
proposed system, it would be unimportant, in point of 
nomenclature, whether a member who had been re- 
turned for several constituencies should, in the ordinary 
appellation by which he is addressed in the House, be 
styled as the member for one rather than the other, 
although it would be reasonable that he should be 
usually referred to as the member for that constitu- 
ency for which he sits, and for which he had also been 
especially a candidate. 

Throughout the frame of this scheme it has been an 
object to create and maintain a connection between the 
member and the constituents, which shall be due to no 
selfish or sordid cause, but be solely owing to the es- 
timation by the one, of the virtues of the other. Under 
the existing system of majorities, every elector may 
throw upon others the blame of a comtemptible choice. 
" Thou canst not say I did it," may be the answer to 
every remonstrance. But the case will be very different 
when every elector may personally acquire respect or 
honour, or incur disgrace, by the selection which he 
makes. In addition to what is merely personal, another 
powerftd feeling of an elevating character, which has 
already been spoken of,* will be called forth. A collec- 
tive or corporate feeling of pride is brought into exist- 
ence, — for, although men readily discover reasons for not 
ascribing to themselves any part of the ignominy that 

* Pp. 64, 65. 
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attaches to an act which is disgraceful to the body they 
belong to, yet they are always prompt to claim a share 
of the credit their commimity may have gained, and 
which they commonly appreciate at the utmost of its 
worth. Dispositions such as these are moral levers. In 
them we have presented to us a field, both for merit and 
praise, boundless as the imagination ; the civic honours 
which the people may confer on their more worthy 
countrymen, by placing them in the front ranks of the 
Commons of the kingdom, have no limits but the public 
appreciation of high desert and of the value of such a 
reward. In the proposed system of election the return 
of the same member may be double or multiple. The 
majority in every constituency will confer upon their 
chosen candidate the title of representative for their 
particular body; but as the purely political object 
ceases when the quota is made up, the majority, in 
placing one member rather than another in the first 
place, will have no motive but the laudable one of 
showing the nation that they delight to honour one of 
its worthiest sons. The prevailing sentiment will be 
that which we observe to govern the members of an- 
cient institutions and learned and scientific bodies, in 
nominating as their chancellors, their rectors, or their 
presidents, the eminent persons of their time. There is 
no borough, or electoral community, which may not be 
titularly represented by the most distinguished men, 
without, in any degree, interfering with their fttrther 
representation by the members to whom their votes have 
been specifically appropriated* The spontaneous testi- 

* See section zxxii. p. 233. The candidate who has the 
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mony of public admiration thus offered will not be, be- 
cause it is an unsolicited tribute to high qualities, adding 
only to the moral influence of bim to whom it is offered, 
less honourable to the givers than to the receiver. In 
a time when every effort is devoted to the acquisition of 
material riches, nothing is without its worth that confers 
extrinsic dignity or power. We are too prosaic to 
clothe 

** The olive wreath, the ivied wand, 
The. sword in myrtles drest,*' 

with the symbolic value given to them Uy a more 
imaginative people in an earlier age; but we have not 
yet lost the estimation of what is great, and no means 
should be neglected which oiir institutions can offer of 
giving prominence to true worth, and impressing upon 
it the seal of the general approbation. That virtue is 
its own reward is for the individual a sublime truth, but 
for society it would be a niggard maxim. We cannot 
afford to part even with the faint and reflected gleams 
of human glory. Divinely taught wherein true heroism 
consists, we may restore again our long-forgotten shrines 
of hero-worship, and find something better and nobler 
than an universal idolatry of money. When we have 
undone the fetters of our electoral bodies, — ^shaken off 
all that is mercenary and degrading, and given them 
health and elasticity, — ^the free spirit, no longer enslaved 
by the lower desires and appetites, will ever rise and 
soar towards that which shall be more and more 

majority will, in all cases there provided for, be returned as the 
member, although the votes actually set apart to form his quota, 
may all be taken from the first constituency for which his name 
stood as a candidate. 
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excellent ; and the law should encourage a dispositionSin 
every constituency to nominate as their representative 
him whom they regard as the highest Uving model of 
worth. 

XXXn. A candidate shall be entitled to be, and shall be 
returned as a member for any constituency in which a 
majority of votes has been polled for him, notwithstanding 
that under section XVIII. or section XXIV. [sH the votes 
actually appropriated to him shall have been polled in 
another constituency or other constituencies; and in such 
case, the constituency for which he is by this law declared 
to be entitled to be returned, and the votes whereof ara 
appropriated to other candidates, shall be entitled to return 
one other member for every candidate so elected, in addition 
to the number which is to be returned for it under section 
XXXTTT. next hereinafter contained. 

The effect of such a law may be illustrated by sup- 
posing that James Watt had been a candidate for Bir- 
mingham, and that Glasgow, remembering the " frown 
severe " with which she had beheld his earlier exertions, 
desired to testify her sense of the debt the marvellous 
city of the Clyde owed to one who was, almost by in- 
heritance, the tutelary genius of that river, by placing 
him in the front rank as her representative. James Watt 
might have been at the head of the poll, and returned for 
Glasgow as well as for Birmingham, whilst Glasgow would 
have, in addition, her complement of representatives 
under the general rule expressed in the succeeding law. 

Important as it is, in so great a national work as the 
election of a representative assembly, to secure the aid 
of all the better feelings and higher motives, — ^to bind 
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the representative and the constituent by the ties of 
mutual respect and attachment, and thus render names 
suBservient to things, — ^the subject of nomenclature, when 
thoroughly considered, will be found to have a much 
more extensive signification, and to involve no less than 
the question which seems more than any other to 
agitate the minds of those who in this country engage 
in discussions on parliamentary reform, — that of the 
distribution of members amongst the various constituen- 
cies. If the foregoing pages contain the expression of a 
true idea of representation, and if the system which they 
support afibrds the means of carrying out that idea, — 
whether it be a representation of person, of class, of 
special interest, or of property generally, it will be found 
that the question, how many members shall be returned 
for Liverpool or for Cheshire, for London or for War- 
wickshire, becomes no more than a matter of nomen- 
clature. It will be of small national importance, 
whether the members are expressed to represent a me- 
tropolitan or a county constituency, — and the determi- 
nation of that question may, without loss or inconve- 
nience to any class or interest, be made to depend on 
the designation or name of the electoral bodies for which 
they are respectively returned, wherever the body may 
happen to be. It is important that this point should be 
made clear. 

The principle of personal representation, which has been 
adverted to in a recent work as the great political doc- 
trine of modem times, is entirely independent of the ques- 
tion of the extent of the suffrage. The former asserts that 
personality is the foundation of the right, and that pro- 
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perty has nothing to do with the case, — that the property 
of any one, be it more or less, is totally involved in the 
man,* but it is not opposed to the imposition of such 
tests of competency, as the condition of society or the 
nature of man may require. A consideration of the 
great question of the suflGrage is reserved for a subse- 
quent chapter. It is sufficient here to remark, that a 
right of suffrage, extensive and impartial, is, as Mr. 
Calhoun says, "the indispensable and primary prin- 
ciple,"t and that in conferring it, in the language of 
M. Guizot : — " Le gouvemement repr^sentatif considfere 
quel est Facte auquel vont 6tre appeles les individus ; il 
examine quelle est la capacite n^cessaire pour cet acte ; 
il appelle ensuite les individus qui sont presumes poss^der 
cette capacity, toua ceux-lk, et ceux-lk seuls. II cherche 
ensuite la majority parmi les capables. C'est ainsi, en 
fait, qu^on a presque toujours proc6d6 partout, m^me 
quand on a cru agir en vertu de la souveraint^ du 
peuple. Jamais on ne lui a et^ vraiment fidfele ; on a 
toujours exige, pour les actes politiques, certaines con- 
ditions, c'est-irdire, les signes d'une certaine capacite. 
On s'est trompe en plus ou en moins, et I'erreur est 
grave, soit a exclure des capables, soit k appeler des in- 
capables. Mais on a obei au principe du droit mesure 
selon la capacite, meme quand ou professait le principe 
du droit derive de la simple qualite d'homme."^ It 

* Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, vol. i. p. 92 ; 
Liie of Dr. Currie, vol. ii. pp. 311, 313 ; Essay on the English 
Constitution, by Lord John Russell, pp. 337 et seq., 2nd ed. 

t Disquisition, &c. p. 13. % Gouv. Rep., voL i. p. 110. 
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may be assumed that in any law regolating the suffirage, 
to the extent in which it is given, it will be founded 
on the supposition of capacity; and to the extent to 
which it is restricted, it will be restricted on the suppo- 
sition of incapacity. Any statesman who shall attempt 
to carry an electoral law on a narrower basis than this 
— even if any party combinations should give him a 
temporary success, — ^wiU most assuredly prepare the 
way for future political difficulties. If a standard of 
capacity be once adopted — ^whether it be of property, of 
taxation, of age, or whatever be its elements — ^the next 
question for the consideration of statesmen in this coun- 
try is, — ^whether any ground exists for disturbing this 
general standard of capacity by exceptional privileges 
or restrictions dependent on the place in which the in- 
dividual elector resides? It is only in a social condition 
which is become highly artificial that such a question 
could be seriously proposed. No one will gravely argue 
that the residents of one district of the United Kingdom, 
when subjected to the same tests, are so inferior in ca- 
pacity or character to those who reside in another dis- 
trict, that a different and exceptional standard of elec- 
toral capacity should be adopted. No reasons for such 
a difference, founded on intellect, opinion, disposition, 
or any other conceivable quality, are applicable to the 
people of these islands within any certain geographical 
or isometric lines. The same general standard applies 
to the Englishman in Cornwall and in Comhill. In 
scientific acumen and courageous enterprise the county 
may fearlessly sustain a comparison with the city. It is 
due to the inhabitants of the counties to assert their 
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equaKty to those of the town^ — an equality which, 
amongst some modem writers on reform, there has been 
a faint attempt to question.* 

Those who would deny to the inhabitants of the 
country districts their equal title to electoral power, are 
confined to a class of small weight or influence. The 
remarks of a leader of the reformers on this subject are 
very significant. He observed : — " I know no good 
reason why the firanchise in counties should not be as 
extensive as in boroughs; but there appears to have 
been an understanding of late years, that the next step 
with regard to the county suflfrage shall be short of that, 
and I shall not quarrel with any measure on that 

* " The merchants, manufacturers, and traders require capital, 
which they must create. * * * They must sustain conflicts with 
nature in all climes, partially and imperfectly understood — ^with 
the winds and the waves, the times and the seasons, the winter^s 
drought, — and competition with all nations and peoples, friendly 
and adverse, civilized and savage, far and near. * * * They must 
congregate together in dense masses in cities and towns, where 
the variety of pursuit, the rivalry of interest, the passion for gain, 
and the passion for expense, the fierce and fearful struggles of 
wearing competitions, the extremes of poverty and wealth, and 
all the intermediate gradations, give rise to the varied and com- 
plex relations of society. * * * On the other hand, the people of 
the landed interest — the dispersed inhabitants of the country, 
living apart — ^have few opp<»rtunitie8 of being excited or instructed 
by social or political discussions ; there is less information, less 
mental conflict, and, consequently, less intelligence amongst them ; 
they thmk slowly, deliberate long^ cling with tenacity to impres- 
sions, feelings, opinions, superstitions, creeds, habits, modes of 
action, &c., already acquired, and to the social and political insti- 
tutions to which they have been accustomed, however useless or 
corrupt, and rarely acquiesce in any change, however significant, 
until compelled thereto by the force of circumstances." — Brooke^s 
Hand-hook on Parliamentary Reform. Extract in The Star, 
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ground."* It is true, that the inhabitants of the towns 
who have agitated the subject of parliamentary reform, 
not only have not thought it desirable to advocate the 
interests of those who reside in the counties, but have 
given little support to the principle of residential 
equality. The people residing beyond the limits of 
towns and boroughs have comparatively small means of 
combining to forward their own claims. ^^The very 
nature of a country life, the very nature of landed 
property, in all the occupations and all the pleasures 
they afford, render combination and arrangement (the 
sole way of procuring and exerting influence,) in a 
manner impossible amongst country people. Combine 
them by all the art you can, and all the industry, they 
are always dissolving into individuality. Anything in 
the nature of incorporation is almost impracticable 
amongst them. Hope, fear, alarm, jealousy, the ephe- 
merous tale that does its business and dies in a day, — 
all these things, which are the reins and spurs by which 
leaders check or urge the minds of followers, are not 
easily employed, or hardly at all, amongst scattered 
people. They assemble, they arm, they act with the 
utmost difficulty and at the greatest charge. Their 
efforts, if ever they can be commenced, cannot be 
sustained. They cannot proceed systematically." f I* 
might have been expected, by a foreigner unacquaint- 
ed with the working of our representative institu- 
tions, that the landed proprietors, who are in a con- 
dition to make themselves heard in Parliament, would 
have been the efficient protectors of their neigh- 

* Mr. Bright. Speech at Birmingham, Oct. 27, 1858. 
t Reflections, &c. p. 286. 
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bouTs, the inhabitants of the country, — ^that they would 
have indignantly repelled any insinuation of mental or 
physical inferiority, and demanded for them, at least, an 
equality of political rights. He would be surprised to 
learn, that, so far from finding advocates in their terri- 
torial and natural chieftains, it is from some of them that 
the attempt to confer upon the inhabitants of counties a 
franchise, nominally of an equal, but really of a greater 
amount, than that existing in the towns, has met with 
the greatest opposition. Mr. Bright gave utterance to 
what a correct sense of truth prompted, when he charac- 
terised the indifierence to the rights of the county inhar 
bitants as an ^^ understanding," and with an equal sense 
of justice he informs them beforehand, that it is not his 
province to become their champion. An " understand- 
ing " every lawyer knows is a covert expression, gene- 
rally introduced when one person wishes to impose 
upon another terms which have not been agreed upon 
between them. One party is suflScient for an imder- 
standing, but two are required to an agreement. The 
understanding has not yet been ratified by the persons 
whose political equahty it menaces. 

It will be said, that the distinction between the 
electoral standard in the boroughs and in the counties, 
is founded not on any inferiority in capacity or in any 
consideration of danger in the opinions or dispositions of 
the people in the country districts, but on the constitu- 
tional necessity of guarding in this manner the interests 
of the proprietors of the land. The argument, of course, 
assumes — first, that there exists in the country an 
antagonism between the proprietors and those who are 
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occupiers, and not proprietors, of houses or lands ; and 
secondly, that the constitution affords no adequate 
protection to the proprietary class, except by the exclu- 
sion as far as possible of county voters who are not 
proprietors. In the long discussions on representation 
which took place before the Reform Bill, the antag- 
onistic bodies were supposed to be the landed and the 
mercantile classes ;* and it is a doctrine of a very recent 
date which places the landed proprietors and rural 
population in supposed hostility to each other. In truth, 
the antagonism is perfectly imaginary. By giving 
health and activity to all the fibres which grow out of 
interests in land, and which stretch their roots deeply 
and widely, and take more or less hold on every class in 
society, the proprietors of land will always find that 
their true interests and just rights are too firm to be 
shaken. It may, indeed, be possible for the great 
proprietors of land to insist upon upholding a system 
which will sever all these multitudinous ties, and leave 
them isolated and exposed. 

The more violent opposition to the equal extension of 
the town and county fi^nchise, will probably be found 
to come not from the ancient and true nobility and 
gentry. It is a remark of Niebuhr that history exhibits 
families and houses in which certain principles and 
feelings are transmitted as heirlooms fix)m generation to 



* *^ There is one great and eternal distinction arising from the 
nature of things, which no wisdom can annihilate and no artifice 
disguise; and that is the distinction between the landed and 
mercantile interests !" — Oldfield's Representative History, vol. i, 
p. 163. Lond. 1816. 
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generation. Happily, for the preservation amongst us 
of some traces of chivalry, "the unboaght grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprize," — ^there are still some 
houses whose origin and traditions are earlier than the 
times when man became a drug and alms compulsory, 
and extend backwards to those in which the English 
yeomen were the strength and pride of the aristocracy. 
The descendants of a family, the muniments of which 
record less of great achievements than of contrivances to 
relieve property from obligation, jnay naturally doubt 
the amity of a neighbourhood they have done nothing 
to win or deserve. It is not given to all to be 
imbued with that chivabous spirit which instinctively 
repudiates every seliish motive and repels every un- 
just act, — a spirit the effect of which was expressed 
by the phrase la noblesse oblige. It ought not to 
be doubted that when our representative institutions 
come under revision, there will be found in their places 
in both houses of Parliament, the hereditary leaders of 
the yeomanry of the kingdom, demanding for them, as 
county inhabitants, individually and collectively, the 
same measure of political justice as shall be given to the 
inhabitants of the towns. 

The fidelity and adequacy of the county representa- 
tion is one of the chief points on which every one who 
may take a part in the business of parliamentary reform, 
with a single-minded view to the establishment of a 
system universally just and true, ought resolutely to 
insist. The title of the county inhabitants to an equal 
representation to those of the towns, according to their 
numbers, measured by the same rule, is alike inde- 

R 
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feasible and undeniable. Cheshiiey with its 16,000 
electors, increased by the ext^ision of the soffirage p^-> 
haps to 20,000, would unquestionaUy be entitled to 
return ten members, if eyery constituency of 2000, on 
the average, returned one member. Yorkshire, with its 
56,000 electors, increased to 70,000 by the extension of 
the franchise, would, on the same rule, be entitled to 
thirty-five members ; and so with the rest of the coun- 
ties. What is the objection to this demand? Is it to 
be found in the handbook * which has been cited, or in 
what practical or ph^osophical treatise? There should 
be no shrinking on any side firom principles of indis- 
putable justice. It is the duty — and duty is always true 
policy — of the ministry who may conduct the affairs of 
the State, — of the peers, who are, by tradition and con- 
stitution, hereditary guardians of justice and liberty, — 
of every member of the lower House who can rise above 
mere party attachment, to insist upon this measure of 
justice for those whose position do not enable them to 
combine for the purpose of demanding it. If, in the 
discussions to arise, they shall be led by rectitude of 
principle to the conception of political wisdom, they 
will insist upon perfect and equal rights for the dwellers 
in the counties, regulated by the same measure, to the 
uttermost fraction, — abating not one jot or tittle from 
what is conceded to those who live in towns,-^and de- 
manding nothing more. If their demands be tainted 
with any desire to secure a monopoly of- influence or 
power, they will come to nought; but, in requiring 
equality their position is impregnable. The English 

* P. 237. 
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people, from the impromptUH^rowd which gathers in 
the street, up to the most angost court or assembly in 
the land, are lovers of faumess and justice, and they will 
laugh to scorn the sophistry which shall attempt distinc- 
tions between their countrymen, founded upon the 
difference of the spot on which they may happen to 
live. 

An equal measure of justice must be extended to the 
towns. On this point, the metropolis seems to appal 
even some of the most extreme reformers. On calculating 
its vast population, and the corresponding share which 
it may claim in the representative assembly, the agi- 
tation for reform, like fear, " recoils at the sound itself 
has made." An extensive metropolitan representation, 
firamed as it has hitherto been, may well be dreaded ; 
but, constructed on a system which is freed from the ties 
of parish or boundary, it might be the strength and 
anchor of the constitution, if such a character or of&ce 
could be attributed to any part of the kingdom rather 
than to another. A true representative reflex of all the 
better elements which are found in the metropolis, should 
present a body of men as illustrious as any in the 
world. 

Of what does the metropolis consist? It contains the 
abode of the sovereign, and of the regal house and 
household, and of all who compose the court and 
council of the Queen. It contains the mansions of an 
ancient and powerful nobility, and their numerous con- 
nexions and dependents. In it are all the chief military 
and civil departments of the army, the navy, the ord- 
nance, and the control of their vast equipments ; the 
public treasury, the mint, and the immense offices which 

R 2 
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are concerned with the receipt of the revenues of the 
kingdom from foreign and inhind trade, and all the 
subjects of taxation, and for the appropriation and liqui-* 
dation of the principal and interest of a puUic debt 
equal in amount to the value of the fee-simple of the 
dominions of some not insignificant monarchs, — and 
with the collection and audit of the public accounts of 
the empire. In the metropolis are the chief steward- 
ships of the great estates of the crown and its palati- 
nates. In it reside all the functionaries connected 
with the imperial Parliament, — the secretaries, councils, 
and officers engaged in communications between the 
government and its dependencies, — the Canadas, Austral- 
asia^ Africa, and the Indies,-^ — and with foreign nations* 
In it are the immense estaUishments of the Greneral 
Post-office, the great triumph of civilisation, — sowings 
daily and hourly, with its thousand hands, the seeds of 
public and private intelligence gathered from every part 
of the habitable globe. In the metropolis are the seats 
of the Courts of Equity and Law, and to it are brought 
all appeals, in the last resort, from every territory and 
colony. Here reside the bar, and the other professors 
of legal science concerned in the supreme adminis- 
tration of justice, and in the settiement and transfer of 
most of the great properties in the kingdom. In this 
detail is comprehended but a few of the multitude of 
conditions and occupations engaged on the affairs of the 
empire. There is the Bank of England, and the other 
companies and firms of bankers, whose money transac- 
tions represent no small portion of the dealings and 
commerce of every quarter of the earth* Here are the 
managers, directors, and staff of the principal associations 
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\rhich^ by steam navigation and railways, conduct the 
intercourse of the people of all nations. There are 
classes almost beyond the possibility of recapitulation, — 
merchants, shipowners, brokers, manufacturers of an 
infinite variety of fabrics, — ^traders, capitalists, composed 
of companies and individuals, having ramifications of 
business with every port, inland town, market, and vil- 
lage. Here are associations, academies, and museums, 
for the promotion of learning, and science, in all their 
developments. Ireland sends its brilliant imagination 
and its romantic braver)'; Scotland its keen intellect 
and its untiring perseverance. The metropolis attracts 
to itself much that the kingdom produces of high talent 
or superior energy; it gathers together the diversi- 
ties of gifts with which nature endows her most favored 
sons. Here the learning of Johnson, the erudition and 
wisdom of Burke, the genius of Reynolds, of Lawrence, 
of Flaxman, and Chantrey, found their home. Here the 
eloquence of Erskine, of Copley, and of Brougham, 
had their appropriate theatre. It is here that Wren 
achieved his triumphs; and here it may be given 
to Scott to realise his conception of what gothic archi- 
tecture is capable. Davy brings hither irom Corn- 
wall his researches in chemistry; Stephenson, from 
Northumberland, his applications of mechanics ; Her^ 
schel, from Somersetshire, his astronomical observations. 
Here, Abemethy, and Cooper, and Brodie, held their 
daily levees. It is more or less the dwelling of the 
gentry of the kingdom. Hither thousands, whose skill 
and untiring industry have been crowned with suc- 
cess, retire, and bring their acquired wealth, and find 
repose in contemplating that progress in the labour of 
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which they have ceased actively to participate. From 
the metropolis flows that comprehensive literatore, the 
seemingly ever-increasing and inexhaustible stores of 
which are daily poured forth in article and volume, to 
feed and guide the realm of thought. 

Foreigners should behold in the representation of this 
mighty community a condensed picture of the greatness 
of our country, and be compelled to recognise in it a 
triumphant display of the dignity and virtue of its 
institutions. In this it utterly fails. With an accidental 
exception or two, we are unable to refer to the metro- 
politan constituencies as having given to the senate any 
members to whom the nation can point, not to say with 
pride, — ^but with even the shadow of satisfaction, as 
illustrating a single ennobling feature of the national 
character. Under a system which forces every man 
either to submit to political extinction or to make one of 
a majority, in which he utterly sacrifices all that in 
which he differs from the rest in judgment or opinion, it 
cannot be otherwise. An electoral community formed 
of thousands of persons, including every diversity of 
thought, intelligence, education, and feeling, is driven 
together, and told, — ^what, if it were not a precept of the 
constitution, would be a cruel irony, — ^to elect a repre- 
sentative. If it be only that the person chosen is to sup- 
port this or that minister,— or this or that dogma which 
the majority thinks fit to prefer, of course the represen- 
tation is enough, — ^but if it be to exercise a judgment on 
all the subjects which at this day become matters of 
legislation, then it may be confidently said, that no 
fable, legend, or allegory, the product of imagination, has 
personified a creature capable of adequately representing 
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'such a heterogeneous combination of men. The result is 
inevitable. The crowd of electors apply some test, which 
affords no more proof of the fitness of the candidate for 
a legislator than if they had taken him by weight or 
measure, — ^something which the most ignorant man may 
answer. The small degree in which he differs fix)m 
the lowest and commonest order of mind amongst them 
is his recommendation. The chance of any candidate 
of a higher order of intelligence is so small, that no 
man will waste his fortune upon it, and the ordinaiy 
or middle-class components of the electoral body, who 
would have chosen a superior man, have no oppor- 
tunity of judging by comparison, or of making a better 
selection. 

In addition to the insurmountable obstacle which 
results from the manner in which the electoral body 
is compelled to act, — ^its composition is further impaired 
by the disfranchisement of several thousand of its most 
sober and intelligent householders, who are employed in 
different departments of the public service connected 
with the revenue, — an exclusion on which more will be 
said in the chapter on the suffiage. 

If every elector in the British metropolis were eman- 
cipated from the trammels by which his choice is 
restricted, and informed of the extent of the field before 
him, — ^how many men amongst his contemporaries, whose 
names he has been accustomed to admire or venerate, 
are ready to offer themselves as representatives, — there 
is not the smallest reason to doubt that the intelligence 
of the inhabitants will gather together members who will 
bear a comparison with those of any other constituency 
in the kingdom. In an equal system of sufirage in 
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counties and boroughs — ^and of individoal independence 
— ^it is probable that either the county electors between 
the Humber, the Mersey, and the Tees, — or the county 
electors south of the Sevem, would be entitled to nearly 
the same number of members as the electors of the 
metropolis; and a competition between the metropolis, 
the north, and the south, to be represented in the state 
by the most distinguished of contemporaneous states- 
men, would impart a new, and a more hopeful life to 
our national politics. 

A few thousand electors might still make choice of 
men who could do them no honour, but the system thus 
affords a kind of safety-valve, by which deficiency of 
judgment and intellect is drawn off, — for every quota 
which makes a mean selection is thus prevented from 
lowering the general tone and character of the represen- 
tation of the constituencies at large, which such a number 
of voters is now able to do ; and the objects of their 
choice will probably find their proper level, and sink 
into a harmless state of insignificance. 

Another condition of the population of London, and 
one which may be expected to operate to an incalculable 
extent in a system of individual independence, must 
also be taken into account. At the last census, of 
1,395,000 persons above twenty years of age, then in 
London, 588,000 were bom in other parts of England, 
including every English county, 14,000 in Wales, 
26,000 in Scotland, and 89,000 in Ireland. It is a 
habit of mankind to cling tenaciously to early asso- 
ciations. A native of the country, or of Scotland 
or Ireland, whom a profession or a trade has drawn 
to London, retains still his attachment to his birth- 
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place. His sympathies are with it as his mind dwells 
on the sonny memories of youth or early manhood. 
The English metropolis has bat few charms to awaken 
in the native of Scotland that attachment which he may 
never cease to feel for the glojious capital of his own 
country— 

^^ Edina, Scotia*B darling seat." 

It is not in London alone that the attachment to 
country and early associations would operate. It would 
be the same throughout the kingdom, especially in all the 
great centres of industry. Lancashire contained, when 
the census was taken, 378,000 persons not bom within 
that county. The extent to which the means of travel- 
ling have been facilitated within the last few years will 
operate, in a degree which has never before been felt, to 
preserve the connection between individuals and the 
placesof their more cherished associations, and from which, 
notwithstanding their business may employ them at a 
distance, they can scarcely be said now to be permanently 
removed. Under a system of individual independence, 
full scope would be given to every local attachment, — a 
regard which, if it exists at all, must be of free and 
spontaneous growth. Scotland would not complain of 
neglected interests, for every Scotchman, wherever his 
lot in life had cast him, would, in the choice of his re- 
presentative, turn with filial love to the land of his 
sires. Ireland would complain of no cold disregard, for 
it would find friends in every spot in which the warm- 
hearted and unchanging faith of her sons, and the ex- 
quisite loveliness of her daughters, had won affection. 

It is obvious that causes arising out of country, of 
property, of habits, of thought, would all operate mate- 
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riallj on the votes which wotild be given in the metro- 
polis and in other populous cities. To a very large 
number of persons, {he success of the local candidate 
would be a matter of less importance than that of 
some candidates for distant places, in which they may 
feel a greater interest, — all desire and temptation to 
achieve a party triumph being taken way. Instead of 
local interests being neglected, the local object being 
changed, will receive by the accession of voluntary 
strength, greatly increased impulse and power. 

It will be seen that the system of individual indepen* 
dence is consistent with the most perfect devotion to 
local objects, whilst, on the other hand, a geographi- 
cal or territorial system is perfectly inconsistent with 
individual independence. The geographical system 
constrains every man's will, and destroys all personal 
independence. On the other hand, the power of voting 
for whom he thinks proper, permits every man to make 
the place in which he lives, or in which his property is 
situated, the first object of consideration. Local obliga- 
tions can go no further than this ftdl liberty extends, — 
unless it be really meant that the duty of protection is 
attached, not to men but to inorganic nature, as to the 
son or the houses ; or to unsentient life, the woods and 
forests, and other productions of the. vegetable kingdom. 
K these existences are to control the human will, there 
may be some necessity for adhering to an electoral 
system forcibly bound by territorial limits. 

A system of individual independence is not only con- 
sistent with every territorial view which the elector 
may entertain, but the method of election which is here 
proposed does not permit an elector of one constituency 
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to interfere with the electors of another. The distinct 
and independent action of every constituency is perfectly 
preserved. No elector for Marylebone can interfere 
with the electors for Warwickshire, nor the elector of 
Warwickshire with those of Marylebone. An elector 
of Marylebone may vote for a candidate who may be a 
candidate for the county of Warwick, and the votes of 
electors of Marylebone may furnish a quota who may 
return him, — ^but not for Warwickshire. Nothing but 
a majority in that county could return him as a member 
for it, as the fact of a return of the candidate by votes 
fix)m Maiylebone, in the case supposed, when he had no 
sufficient majority in Warwickshire, would be the same 
thing in effect as if lie had been at the first a candidate 
for Marylebone. It would be that borough he would 
be returned to represent, and not Warwickshire. 

The adoption of a rule giving to every unanimous 
quota of votes the power of electing a representative, 
would operate in feet as a perfect and self-adjusting 
system of electoral division, at all times corresponding 
with the fluctuations of population and wealth. One 
of the suggested provisions* is directed to the object of 
admitting the separation of the larger into smaller con- 
stituencies ; but after this has been done so far as this is 
likely to be sought, there will no doubt still remain 
counties, cities, and towns, the inhabitants of which will 
not desire or consent to any division. Liverpool, for 
example, would probably insist upon remaining — and 
there is no reason why it should not remain — an entire 
and undivided constituency. It now contains 17,333 

♦ Clause V. p. 58. 
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voters and is increasiiig in magnitude. The electors of 
Liverpool, even if the quota were largely increased, 
might still be sufficient in number to return seven or 
eight members. It is impossible to foresee the extent 
of the changes, or the development which any of the 
great centres of population may undergo. Under a 
system in which political weight is perpetually regulated 
by the magnitude and importance of the community, 
there is no reason for preserving an arbitrary limit pre- 
scribed under an obsolete condition of things, and the 
nominal representation may be determined by, and 
correspond with, the real position of the electors. 

In regulating the number of members to be returned 
by every distinct constituency, the system of the United 
States again affords an example, which, so far as it is 
useful, may be followed. Every borough or constitu- 
ency may for this purpose be likened to a state of the 
Union; and whatever its size, or number of electors, 
may be permitted to make a return of one member.* 
The additional number of members beyond one which it 
may return should then be governed by the number of 
electors, allowing one for every quota, and one beyond 
for every fractional part of a quota. 

XXXTTT. Every constituency which is, or shall hereafter 
be entitled to return a member or members to serve in Par- 
liament, shall be summoned by writ to return so many 
members as shall be equal to the quotient of the number 

* It will be observed, that the message of President Ba- 
chanan, 1858, proposes as a new constitutional law, that no new 
State be admitted, until it has obtained a quota of population ; 
but this is rather with regard to its influence in the Senate, than 
in the House of Representatives. 
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of tbe then registered electors of the same constituencj, 
divided bj the quota for the time being declared according 
to section m., and one member for every fractional part of 
such dividend ; and in all cases where the number of regis-* 
tered electors is less than such quota, such constituency 
shall be summoned to return one member, and no more, — 
except in cases &lling within the power of section XXXII. 
aforesaid. 

The operation of this law will be explained by sup- 
posing the constituency of North Cheshire, from an 
extended franchise, to be increased to 11,000, and the 
quota, under clause III.,* to be 2037.t The number of 
electors, divided by the quota, gives a quotient of five, 
and a fractional number, which will make it the duty of 
the sheriff or returning officer to return five, and one for 
the fractional number, making together six members for 
North Cheshire. The arrangement of the number of 
members to be returned for every constituency, under a 
system regulated by its magnitude, thus becomes no 
more than a question of nomenclature. 

The whole contest in which the nation appears to be 
so fiercely engaged, with reference to the relative im- 
portance and right of counties, cities, and towns, and 
other constituencies, to return severally so many mem- 
bers, — and to the propriety of disfranchising boroughs, 
the only fault of whose inhabitants is, that nature has 
not placed them on a seaboard, or on some great stream 
of conununication, or enriched them with mineral trea- 
sures, — ^is worthy of the times when laws were made to 
enable one city or one class to exercise privileges hostile 

*P. 30. t See p. 76. 
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to another, and when the statute of Kilkenny was in 
force. How incomparably greater would the object be 
of obtaining for every British subject one universal test 
of capacity ; whether it be high or low, — ^a firanchise of 
the same political value, wherever be the pUce of its 
exercise, — and electoral laws, under which he might 
cany with him, wherever he might happen to dwell, 
his electoral privileges, opinions, and attachments, and 
the means of thereby manifesting his regard or devotion 
to the same political principles or chiefs. The electors 
of the kingdom, whether in town or country, would be 
left to vie with one another in choosing the greatest 
men. It is probable they would often elect, as their 
titular representatives, the same men, and thus give a 
practical denial to those, who, for their own purposes, 
desire to draw distinctions of class, and set one against 
another, by endeavouring to persuade them that they 
are naturally foes, instead of being, as they are by 
nature, friends and countrymen, having one common 
interest in the national welfare. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE IMPEBIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Relation of constitution to govemmentr^Calboun — ^Pascal — Guizot 
— ^Bnrke — Inevitable abuse of a sole depository of power- 
Despotism of a multitude — Struggle for majority and dominion — 
Unity of rigbt and power — Concurrent consent— British consti- 
tution — Compromise and concession — ^Appeal to conscience and 
necessity — Constitutional principle in relation to physical power 
— Concurrent interests and opinions in representative constitu- 
tion — Party government — Means — Result — ^Public opinion — 
Its imperfect, false, or delusive declaration — ^Illustration in 
April, 1848— The House of Conmions its only proper exponent 
— ^Ancient democratic laws to ascertain it — Individual indepen- 
dence of electors a self-acting register of public opinion — The 
press— Stability of the position of individual statesmen, and of 
the general government — Operation of an enlarged range of 
causes — [Elections made frequently with convenience and safety. 

THE American statesman, whose "Disquisition on 
Government" has been referred to, observes that all 
history and experience testify that the same predomi- 
nance of the individual over the social feelings which 
makes government indispensable to preserve society, 
produces also on those who administer the government 
a strong tendency to abuse its powers. " Liberty," he 
says, "is little more than a name under all govern- 
ments of the absolute form, Including that of the nu- 
merical majority, and can have only a secure and 
durable existence under those of the concurrent or 
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constitutional form."* It is only a constitntion^ by 
whatever name it may be called, which can prevent an 
abuse of power. ^^ Having its origin in the same prin- 
ciple of our nature, constitution stands to government as 
government stands to society j and as the end for which 
society is ordained would be defeated without govern- 
ment, so that for which government is ordained would, 
in a great measure, be defeated without constitution. 
But they differ in this striking particular. There is no 
difficulty in forming government. It is not even a 
matter of choice whether there shall be one or not. 
Like breathing, it is not permitted to depend on our 
volition. Necessity will force it on all communities in 
some one form or another. Very different is the case 
as to constitution. Instead of a matter of necessity, 
it is one of the most difficult tasks imposed on man to 
form a constitution worthy of the name ; while, to form 
a perfect one, — one that would completely counteract 
the tendency of government to oppression and abuse, 
and hold it strictly to the great ends fer which it is 
ordained, — ^has thus far exceeded human wisdom, and 
possibly ever will."t " The question involves difficulties, 
which, from the earliest ages, wise and good men have 
attempted to overcome. For this purpose many devices 
have been resorted to, suited to the various stages of 
intelligence and civilisation, through which our race has 
passed. l?he only materials which the early ages 

* Calhoun, Disquisition, &c., p. 60. See Niebuhr, Hist. Eome, 
(Hare and Thirlwall's Trans.), vol. ii. p. 298, Camb. 1832, where 
there are several illustrations from ancient and modem history; 
Buckle, Hist. Civilization, vol. i. p. 71. 

t Disquisition, &c., p. 8. 
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aiForded for the construction of constitutions, "were 
applied with consummate wisdom and skill. To their 
successful application may be fairly traced the subse- 
quent advance of our race in civilisation and intelligence, ^ 
of which we now enjoy the benefits. For, without a 
constitution, — something to counteract the strong ten- 
dency of government to disorder and abuse, and to give 
stability to political institutions, — there can be little 
progress or permanent improvement." * 

The writer who, in our own times more perfectly than 
any other, has combined the characters of the laborious 
historian, the practical statesman, and the calm philo- 
sopher, divides power into that which exists de facto^ 
and that which is de jwre : not the ju8 of the lawyers, 
founded on the accidents of history, — ^but that which 
rests on immutable principles of truth and justice. He 
cites the words of Pascal, " La multitude qui ne se rSduit 
pas a r units est confusioti. L^unitS qui rCest pas muUh- 
hide est tyrannies This, says M. Guizot, " est I'expres- 
sion la plus belle et la definition la plus precise du gou- 
vemement repr^sentatif La multitude, c'est la soci^te : 
Tunit^, c'est la v6rit^— c'est I'ensemble des lois de justice 
et de raison qui doivent gouvemer la society. Si la 
societe reste a I'etat de multitude, si les volontes isolees 
ne se reunissent pas sous Tempire de rfegles communes, 
si elles ne reconnaissent pas egalement la justice et la 
raison, si elles ne se reduisent pas elles-m^mes k 
Tunite, il n'y a pas societe, il y a confiision. L'unite 
qui n'est pas sortie du sein de la naultitude, qui lui a 
6te violemment imposee par un ou plusieurs, n'importe 
le nombre, en vertu d'un droit a eux personnel, est 

* Id. p. 11. 

8 
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une uiiit^ fausse et arbitraire ; c'est la tyrannie. Le but 
du gouvemement representatif est d'empScher ^ Jla fois 
la tjrannie et la conftisiony de ramener la multitude k 
Tunite en la provoquant k la reconnaitre et k I'accepter 
elle-mSme." ♦ 

Mr. Burke adverts to the error of the theorists, who 
sophisticallj confound the right of the people with their 
power. " The body of the community, whenever it can 
come to act, can meet with no effectual resistance ; but, 
till power and right are the same, the whole body of 
them has no right inconsistent with virtue, and the first 
of all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to what is 
not reasonable, and to what is not for their benefit." f 
" One of the first motives to civil society, and which 
becomes one of its fimdamental rules, is, that no man 
should be judge in his own cause. By this, each person 
has at once divested himself of the first fiindamentsj 
right of uncovenanted man, that is, to judge for himsel* 
and to assert his own cause. He abdicates all right t^* 
be his own governor. He inclusively, in a great mea- 
sure, abandons the right of self-defence, the first law of 
nature. Man cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivil and 
of a civil state together. That he may obtain justice, he 
gives up his right of determining what it is in points the 
most essential to him. That he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole 
of it.'' J 

The question of the ultimate deposit of political 
power is presented by the European statesman in its 

* Guizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. i. p. 94. 
t Reflectioiis, &c., p. 92. t Id. 88. 
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philosophical, and by the Transatlantic statesman in its 
practical shape, — " Comment garantir d la societe que 
le pouvoir absolu en fait, auquel toutes les relations 
sociales viennent necessairement aboutir, ne sera que 
I'image, Texpression, I'organe du pouvoir absolu en 
droit, seul legitime, et qui n'est d^pos^ nulle part sur la 
terrel C'est Ik le problfeme du gouvemement."* How, 
asks Mr. Calhoun, is the tendency of government to 
oppression and abuse "to be counteracted, — how can 
those who are invested with the powers of govern- 
ment, be prevented from employing them as the means 
of aggrandising themselves, instead of using them to 
protect and preserve society I" f 

The answer to these questions, as they are the con- 
clusions from facts, first assumes a negative form, by 
showing that as no selection of one, or of a class, be it 
few or many, constitutes any security from oppression, 
so the vesting of power in the greater number — ^in the 
numeric£d majority — is at least equally a despotism in 
principle ; and a despotism which is more hopeless from 
the numbers of which it is composed, and the assistance 
and countenance of a multitude which creates its own 
standard of morab, and is blind to what is base, when it 
serves the popular object, t When the contest is re- 
duced to one of numbers — ^to a question of numerical 
majority — ^the conflict between the two parties "tends 
necessarily to settle down into a struggle for the honours 
and emoluments of the government, and each, in order 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. i. p. 120. 
t Calhoim, Disquisition &c., p. 8. 

t Niebuhr, History of Rome (Hare and Thirlwall, Tr.), vol. 
ii. p. 407. 

S 2 
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to obtain an object so ardently desired, will in the pro- 
cess of the straggle resort to whatever measure may 
seem best calcolated to effect this purpose. The adop- 
tion, by the one, of any measure, however objectionable, 
which might give it an advantage, would compel the 
other to follow its example. In such case, it would be 
indispensable to success to avoid division and keep 
united; and hence, from a necessity inherent in the 
nature of such governments, each party must be alter- 
nately forced, in order to insure victory, to resort to 
measures to concentrate the control over its movements 
in fewer and fewer hands, as the struggle became more 
and more violent. This, in process of time, must lead 
to party organization, and party caucuses and discipline, 
and these, to the conversion of the honours and emolu- 
ments of the government into means of rewarding par- 
tisan services, in order to secure the fidelity and increase 
the zeal of the members of the party. The effect of the 
whole combined, even in the earlier stages of the pro- 
cess, when they exert the least pernicious influence, 
would be to place the control of the two parties in the 
hands of their respective majorities ; and the govern- 
ment itself virtually under the control of the majority 
of the dominant party for the time, instead of the ma- 
jority of the whole community, where the theory of this 
form of government vests it. Thus, in the very first 
stage of the process, the government becomes the go- 
vernment of a minority, instead of a majority, — ^a mi- 
nority, usuaUy, and, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, of not much more than one-fourth of the whole 
community.* 

* '* It has come to this, that one man, Caleb Claptrap, for 
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^* But the process, as regards the concentralion of 
power, would not stop at this stage. The goyemment 
would gradually pass from the hands of the majority of 
the party into those of its leaders, as the struggle be- 
came more intense, and the honours and emoluments of 
the government the all-absorbing objects. At this stage, 
principles and policy would lose all influence in the 
elections; and cunning, falsehood, deception, slander, 
fraud, and gross appeals to the appetites of the lowest 
and most worthless portions of the community, would 
take the place of sound reason and wise debate. After 
these have thoroughly debased and corrupted the com- 
munity, and all the arts and devices of party have been 
exhausted, the government would vibrate between the 
two factions (for such will parties have become) at each 
successive election. Neither would be able to retain 
power beyond some fixed term ; for those seeking oflSce 
and patronage would become too numerous to be re- 
warded by the offices and patronage at the disposal of 
the government; and these being the sole objects of 
pursuit, the disappointed would, at the next succeeding 
election, throw their weight into the opposite scale, in 
the hope of better success at the next turn of the wheel. 
These vibrations would continue until confusion, corrup- 
tion, disorder, and anarchy, would lead to an appeal to 
force, — to be followed by a revolution in the form of the 
government. Such must be the end of the government 
of the numerical majority ; and such, in brief, the pro- 
example, who has a certain influence with three other men, selects 
the man who, for the space of four years, if elected, is to divide 
120 millions of dollars amongst his friends and their friends." — 
American-' Whig Review^ vol. xvi. p. 176. New York, 1862. 
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cess through which it most pass, in the regular course 
of events, before it can reach it. 

" This transition would be more or less rapid, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The more numerous the popu- 
lation, the more extensive the country, — ^the more diver- 
sified the climate, productions, pursuits, and character 
of the people, the more wealthy, refined, and artificial 
their condition ; and the greater the amoimt of revenues 
and disbursements, the more unsuited would the com- 
munity be to such a government, and the more rapid 
would be the passage." * 

It is not by instituting a higher power to control the 
government, and those who administer it, that the ten- 
dency to abuse can be counteracted. " This would be 
but to change the seat of authority, and to make this 
higher power, in reality, the government, with the same 
tendency to pervert its powers into instruments of 
aggrandisement. Nor can it be done by limiting the 
powers of government, so as to make it too feeble to be 
made an instrument of abuse ; for passing by the diffi- 
culty of so limiting its powers, without creating a power 
higher than the government itself to enforce the observ- 
ance of the limitations, it is a sufficient objection that it 
would, if practicable, defeat the end for which govern- 
ment is ordained, by making it too feeble to protect and 
preserve society." t 

Absolute and rightfiil power, — ^the power de jurej — 
is divinely given, and attributable to none, — " la souve- 
rainete de droit," says M. Guizot — " n'appartient a per- 
sonne, parce que la connaissance pleine et continue, 

* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 42. t Id. p. 9. 
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I'application fixe et imperturbable de la justice et de la 
raison n'appartiennent pas k notre nature imparfaite/'* 
The lessons of experience having shown that absolute 
power can be saiely reposed in no single authoritj, 
the question recurs, how the government must be con- 
structed^ to counteract its tendency to abuse T ^^ There 
is but one certain mode in which this result can be 
secured, and that is bj the adoption of some restriction 
or limitation, which has so effectuallj prevented any 
one interest, or combination of interests, from obtaining 
the exclusive control of the government, as to render 
hopeless all attempts directed to that end. There is, 
again, but one mode in which this can be e£fected, and 
that is, by taking the sense of each interest or portion 
of the community, which may be unequally and inju- 
riously affected by the action of the government, sepa- 
rately, through its own majority, or in some other way, 
by which its voice may be fairly expressed ; and to re- 
quire the consent of each interest, either to put or to 
keep the government in action. This, too, can be ac 
complished only in one way, and that is, by such an 
organism of the government, and, if necessary for the 
purpose, of the commimity also, as will, by dividing and 
distributing the power of government, give to each 
division or interest, through its appropriate organ, 
either a concurrent voice in making and executing 
the laws, or a veto in their execution. It is only by 
such an organism, that the assent of each can be made 
necessary to put the government in motion; or the 
power made effectual to arrest its action when put in 

♦ Guizot, Grouv. Rep. voL i. p. 93. 
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motion ; and it is onl j by the one or the other that the 
different interests, orders, chisses, or portions, into which 
the communitjr may be divided, can be protected, and 
all conflict and straggle between them prevented, by 
rendering it impossible to pnt or to keep it in action, 
without the concnrrent consent of alL** t 

It is upon these truths that the constitution of this 
kingdom rests, — a constitution, we may yet be permitted 
to describe, as ^^ in theory the most beautiful of any — 
in practice the most approved,** — ^and, may it still be 
our trust, — "in duration the most permanent."! I* 
does not, indeed, owe its foundation to any original and 
scientific conception of the necessity of such a balance 
and distribution of power. " Les gouvemements ne se 
font pas plus a priori et en vertu des preceptes que les 
grands poemes." The labours, — ^now conflicting and 
now combined, — of divers ranks, classes, and interests, 
have erected the British Parliament, and composed it 
of three constituent parts — " the Bang, the Lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and the Commons ; parts, of which 
each is so necessary, that the consent of all three is 
required to make any new law that shaU bind the 
subject." J 

It is by the action of these co-ordinate authorities 
that unity, the combination of the power and the right, 
is sought. Nothing human is infallible ; but, from 
their joint and harmonious concxurence in any public 
act, the people have the greatest security which the 
institutions of man can afford, that the measure will be 



* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 25. 
t 1 Black. Com. p. 217. J Id. p. 160. 
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conformable to the laws of truth and justice. If they 
differ, the difference involves the necessity of an appeal 
to reason, guided by the individual conscience. The 
sovereignty of right resides in no man or collection of 
men, but dwells, says M. Guizot, ^^Dans sa vie int^ 
rieure, dans ses rapports avec lui-mSme, si je puis ainsi 
parler, comme dans sa vie ext^rieure, dans ses rapports 
avec ses semblables, I'homme qui se sent libre et capable 
d'action, entrevoit toujours ime loi naturelle de son 
action. II reconnait quelque chose qui n'est pas sa 
volont^, et qui doit r^gler sa volenti. II se sent raison- 
nablement ou moralement oblige a quelque chose; il 
voit ou il sent qu'il y a quelque chose qu'il doit faire ou 
ne pas faire. Ce quelque chose, c'est la loi superieure 
k I'homme et faite pour lui, la loi divine. La vraie loi 
de rhomme ne vient pas de Thomme ; il la revolt, il ne 
la fait pas. Alors mSme qu'il s'y soumet, elle n'est pas 
sienne, elle est ext6rieure et superieure k lui. 

^^ L'homme ne se soumet pas toujours ; en sa qualite de 
force libre et de nature imparfaite, il n'obeit pas toujours 
a sa loi. * II porte en lui d'autres mobiles d'action que 
cette loi supreme, et quoiqu' il sente le vice de ces 
mobiles, souvent il y cMe. Mais, obeie on non, la loi 
supreme de I'homme est toujours Ik ; il n'y pent songer 
sans reconnaitre qu'elle est placee au dessus de lui. 

"Voilk done I'individu toujours en presence d'une 
rfegle, d'lme rfegle qu'il n'a pas faite, et qui I'oblige, et 
qui ne I'abandonne jamais. S'il entre ou se trouve en 
soci6t^ avec ses semblables, qu'elle autre rfegle aura-t-il 
que celle Id ? La soci^te humaine serait-elle ime abdi- 
cation de la nature humaine I non : I'homme, dans la 
soci^te, doit rester et reste effectivement ce qu'il est ; et 
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oomme la soci^t^ n'est qu'une collection d'individas, la 
loi suprdme de la soci^t^ doit Stre celle qui a droit de 
rigir les individos eux-m^mes. 

" Voili done la vraie loi du gouvemement trouvee. 
C'est la mSme loi qui oblige les individus. Et comme 
pour rindividn, la vraie loi est souvent obscure, et que 
I'indiyidu mSme quand il la connait bien, ne la sait pas 
toujours, de mSme pour le gouvemement, quel qu'il soit, 
la vraie loi, qui a toujours k passer par Tesprit de 
rbomme, toujours borne et passionne, n'est ni toujours 
connue ni toujours ob^ie. II est done impossible d'attri- 
buer k un homme ou h, plusieurs, la souverainete de 
droit, car d^ serait supposer qu'ils savent et veulent dans 
tons les eas, ce que veulent la justice et la raison. 
Supposition inadmissible, h, raison de I'imperfection radi- 
cale de notre nature."* 

The possibility that the union of constitutional power 
with the law of reason and justice may not be attained, 
after the diseusssion to 'which differences between the 
co-ordinate powers would necessarily give rise, is a pos- 
sibility which po^tive law cannot contemplate, for it is 
unable to create any power above the constitution. The 
concessions which may be necessary to be made by any 
of the three co-ordinate powers to the other, are left to 
the direction of the individual conscience, and the im- 
perious demands of neces^ty. Human law cannot 
abrogate the divine, and, therefore, no member of any^ 
of the three powers, from the sovereign downwards, 
can be required to disregard the dictates of conscience ; 
but, on the other hand, necessity compels all to submit 
to the consequences, be they what they may, which 
* Gnizot, Gouv. Rep. vol. i. p. 92. 
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may follow either obedience or neglect of conscience.* 
Publicity of debate^ free discussion^ the extraneous and 
powerful help of the press, all tend to the concurrent 
determination of disputed questions ; and thus to realise 
the idea of JPascAl, — " il provoque la multitude & se r6- 
duire k Tunit^ et il fait sortir Tunit^ du sein de la mul- 
titude." " When something mmt be done, and when 
it can be done only by the imited consent of all, — the 
necessity of the case will force to a compromise." " On 
all questions of acting, necessity, where it exists, is the 
overruling motive ; and where, in such cases, compro- 
mise among the parties is an indispensable condition to 
acting, it exerts an overruling influence in predisposing 
them to acquiesce in some one opinion or course of ac- 
tion. Experience furnishes many examples in con- 
firmation of this important truth : among these, the 
trial by jury is the most familiar." t 

It cannot, however, be for a moment forgotten, that 
the equality of power in the three co-ordinate branches 
of the Parliament — sacred as the constitutional prin- 
ciple may be — ^is still but a principle. The rights of 
the sovereign, which stand alone, are the symbol and 
safeguard of every lesser right ; but they rest upon 
law, and not upon force. The dignity of the peerage 
forms a graduated hierarchy round the throne, render- 

* These consequences, as they respect the sovereign, are dis- 
cussed by Blackstone (Com. vol. i. p. 211). As they regard the 
House of LordSy perhaps the events which followed its resistance 
to the Keform Bill, and the ground on which the resistance was 
overcome, — " that," as Earl Grey said, " otherwise the govern- 
ment would be in fact an oligarchy," will afford an illustration. 
See also pp. 21-— 24. 

t Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 65. 
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ing it more difficult to approach without reverence the. 
earthly embodiment of justice, of fireedom, and of 
honour ; and their hereditary privileges,* by a parity 
of right, preserve its peaceful succession and descent. 
The whole combination of degrees, whils^ it wisely 
gratifies, also sets bounds to the restless and insatiate 
cravings of human ambition, and forms a protection 
to man against his passions. These rights and privi- 
leges, again, rest upon law, and not upon force. The 
third estate — ^the representative body — ^stands in the place 
of those who are, in number and physical power, beyond 
comparison greater than the two other estates, and with- 
out whom the two other estates could have no existence. 
The will of the great constituent body, when definitively 
expressed, — and after every opportunity shall have been 
given to the people of considering and revising the de- 
termination, — ^must be obeyed. 

It follows, then, from the vast powers with which the 

* There are not wanting those who speak of hereditary legis- 
lators as an mstitution which the progress of society is destined to 
abrogate. The friends of the constitution may be allowed to hope 
that such opinions may not hereafter deriye strength from the 
course taken by the House in excluding a peer created for life, 
— ^a course justly described in one of their Lordships* pi;otests, as 
** an unauthorised extension of the privileges of the House, not 
resting on any parliamentary precedent, and in derogation of the 
just prerogative of the Crown." Pari! Deb. vol, cxl. p. 1311. 
The step was supported by the expression of what certainly 
seem but mean ideas of that in which personal dignity con- 
sists, and of what constitutes the heritage of an illustrious name. 
The whole argument against the admission of Lord Wens- 
leydale to his seat may be described with sufficient respect by 
saying it was not worthy of the peers from whom it came. The 
resistance to any expansion of the Lower House in 1828 and 1830, 
bears no little resemblance to that in the Upper House in 1856. 
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representative body is necessarily invested, that in its 
construction every avenue should be opened by which 
the sense of right, of justice, of prudence, — ^the dictates 
of the inward law, — can find expression within it. If it 
should err in its course, — ^if it should fail in arriving at 
that unity which embodies at once power, reason, and 
justice, the people cannot rely on the internal strength 
of the other two estates, for any permanent resistance to 
what it may demand, — nor does even the theory of the 
constitution justify any such reliance. The representa- 
tive body should, therefore, be regarded, for the purpose 
of determining on its construction, as if it were the sole 
power, — ^which from the force of circumstances, and its 
means of arresting the operations of government, it may 
at any time in a great measure practically become. In 
order to complete that constitutional security which de- 
pends on a real and not on a nominal partition of powen 
the representative body should be composed of every 
distinct variety and combination of thought, of senti. 
ment, of feeling, of opinion, and of interest which exist 
in the constituent multitude. All these diversities form 
so many pillars to support and give unity to the con- 
stitutional edifice. If the representative body be the 
creature of numerical majorities, the constitution will be 
ultimately drawn into the vortex to which governments 
by such majorities are exposed. In such a case, Mr. 
Calhoun cautions the minority, not "to indulge the 
folly of supposing that the party in possession of the 
ballot box and the physical force of- the country could 
be successfully resisted by an appeal to reason, truth, 
justice, or the obligations imposed by the constitution."* 

* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 33. 
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If tbese could be relied on, he observes, government mi^t 
be dispensed with. The end of the contest between die 
majority and the minority wonld be " the subversion of 
the constitution, either by the undermining process of 
construction, — ^where its meaning would admit of pos- 
sible doubt, — or by substituting in practice what is 
called party usage, in place of its provisions ; — or, finally, 
when no other contrivance would subserve the purpose, 
by openly and boldly setting them aside. By the one 
or the other, the restrictions would ultimately be an- 
nulled, and the government be converted into one of 
unlimited powers."* 

A representative body composed, not of the nominees 
of the numerical majorities, but of the actual representa- 
tives of all varieties of disposition and interest which 
make up society — ^none being suppressed, would form 
within itself an assembly in which the majority must 
necessarily be concurrent, and comprehend the elements 
to which Mr. Calhoun attributes, not unreasonably, so 
much virtue. Under such a form of composition, every 
division of the constituents, " in order to advance its 
own peculiar interests, would have to conciliate all others, 
by showing a disposition to advance theirs ; and for this 
purpose, each would select those to represent it whose 
wisdom, patriotism, and weight of character, would com- 
mand the confidence of the others. Under its influence, 
and with representatives so well qualified to accomplish 
the object for which they were selected, — ^the prevailing 
desire would be, to promote the common interests of the 
whole ; and, hence, the competition would be, not which 
should yield the least to promote the common good, but 

• Id. 34. 
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which should yield the most. It is thus that concession 
would cease to be considered a sacrifice^ — would become 
a firee-will offering on the altar of the country, and lose 
the name of compromise. And herein is to be found the 
feature, which distinguishes governments of the concur- 
rent majority so strikingly from those of the numerical* 
In the latter, each faction, in the struggle to obtain the 
control of the government, elevates to power the design- 
ing, the artful, and imscrupulous, who in their devotion 
to party, — ^instead of aiming at the good of the whole, — 
aim exclusively at securing the ascendancy of party. 
When traced to its source, this difference will be found 
to originate in the fact, that, in governments of the con- 
current majority, individual feelings are, from its organ- 
ism, necessarily enUsted on the side of the social, and 
made to unite with them in promoting the interests of 
the whole, as the best way of promoting the separate 
interests of each; while in those of the numerical 
majority, the social are necessarily enlisted on the side 
of the individual, and made to contribute to the interest 
of parties, regardless of that of the whole. To effect the 
former, — to enlist the individual on the side of the social 
feelings to promote the good of the whole, is the greatest 
possible achievement of the science of government; 
while, to enlist the social on the side of the indivi- 
dual, to promote the interest of parties at the expense 
of the good of the whole, is the greatest blunder which 
ignorance can possibly commit. 

" To this, also, may be referred the greater solidity of 
foundation on which governments of the concurrent 
majority repose. Both, ultimately, rest on necessity; 
for force, by which those of the numerical majority are 
upheld, is only acquiesced in from necessity ; a necessity 
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not more imperious, however, than that which compels 
the different portions, in governments of the concurrent 
majority, to acquiesce in compromise. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference in the motive, the feeling, the 
aim which characterise the act in the two cases. In the 
one, it is done with that reluctance and hostility ever 
incident to enforced submission to what is regarded as 
injustice and oppression ; accompanied by the desire and 
purpose to seize on the first favourable opportunity for 
resistance : — but in the other, willingly and cheerfully, 
under the impulse of an exalted patriotism, impelling all 
to acquiesce in whatever the common good requires."* 

In this kingdom, a system, peculiarly national, some- 
times called "Parliamentary," and at other times 
"Party Government," has grown uj^ Its essential 
feature is the predominance of a compact party, of 
which the ministers of the crown are a portion, and 
which is encountered in the House of Commons by 
another compact party, who expect to succeed it in 
power, on a detection and exposure of any error into 
which it may fall, — on the discovery and adoption of some 
tenet of greater popularity, or by the more skilful employ- 
ment of parliamentary forces. So little difference has been 
understood to exist between the two parties, other than 
that which is founded on the possession or expectation 
of power, that an orator who adverted to the party out 
of office as " His Majest}^s opposition," was applauded 
as the author of a felicitous appellation. It was a con- 
flict of two hostile bodies, ever ending, and ever to be 
recommenced, which, but for its vicissitude, might, 
without irreverence, be compared to those occupations of a 

* Id. 70. 
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perpetaally renewed warfare, with which the Scandina^ 
vian paradise tempted the heroes of Odin, — 

A round of listless joy, and weary strife. 

As the system advanced towards maturity it became 
subjected to rules of indefinite stringency, — ^requiring, 
in order to secure majorities, that abnegation of indi- 
vidual opinion and perfect external harmony, to which 
majorities of electors are now reduced, in order to 
insure success. In the progress of general knowledge, 
it was found that innumerable subjects which had not 
been anticipated, became matters for parUamentary dis- 
cussion, and some of the restrictions on differences of 
opinion were relaxed. "Open questions,*' were ad- 
mitted to be lawM. The later parliamentary theory 
and practice on the subject cannot be better described 
than it has recently been by a statesman thoroughly 
experienced in it. " When I first entered Parliament, 
the House of Commons was divided into two camps. A 
leader guarded both ; a leader whom no man ques* 
tioned, and whom every man on his side followed. All 
the trouble was in his hands. His party acquiesced in 
everything he thought be^t, and, five minutes after his 
decision was announced to them, they were heart and 
soul engaged in it, claniorous that it was the only one 
that could be arrived at. This was a great advantage 
in some respects, for it saved a world of thought. But 
in the House of Commons of the present day we have a 
different state of things. The House is divided into 
many parties, or, rather, no party — ^and why? Because 
the country is divided into many parties, or no party. 
At the time the House was divided into two camps, the 

T 
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country was divided into two camps also. One man 
was blue, another] yellow. Each had his own lawyers, 
and there was the sharpest line of demarcation between 
the two. The mass of people now judging for them- 
selves, find some good on one side, some on another, 
and they will not yield themselves blindly to the lead of 
any one man or party in the State. Now, there is great 
complaint of this throughout the country. Men are dis- 
turbed and imsettled by it, and they are devising means 
whereby the country and Parliament may be again 
divided into tWo camps. But, instead of lamenting the 
existence of such a state of things, and devising means 
to restore what I believe will never be restored again, 
I think we had better look our difficulties in the fac^. 
I don't lament the change. Many of the old public 
men in the House of Commons regret it enormously ; 
they are bewildered by it ; and they are perhaps right 
in their regret as public men, because it increases the 
trouble and difficulty of public men. But all they have 
lost in comfort the country has gained in public good. 
The result is this, that the impulsion comes fi'om below — 
that the country, instead of being partisans, are now 
become a calm, reasoning jury ; and it is necessary, now 
that they are to constitute the jury, that they should be 
capable of deciding upon the arguments laid before them. 
The more great measures are passed by consent, and 
party bitterness is extinct, the more necessary it becomes 
that we in the country should understand the con- 
temporaneous political opinions we are called upon to 
decide."* 

• Mr. Sidney Herbert, Address on opening Warminster Athe- 
naeum, Oct. 1858. — Times. 
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If the representation is to be constructed with the view 
of perpetuating party government, two considerations 
arise, — first, the method of effecting the object, — 
secondly, what would probably be the result ? 

The division of every constituency into two bodies, 
each distinguished by a political dogma, and ignoring or 
suppressing every opinion which these dogmas do not 
comprise, is likely to create a representative body also 
divided into two parties. In order thus to procure a 
representation of opinions not popular with the majori- 
ties, constituencies must be created which are not popu- 
lar, — or which, being popular, can be led by corruption. 
For these purposes the county representation may be 
made as full as it can be in point of members, — as re- 
stricted as possible in point of suflfrage. Every effort 
may be made in the closer counties to keep land out of 
the market, and arrest the progress of building and 
building societies. The borough sufirage may be 
widened to any extent, and the ballot introduced, in 
order to obtain, by a wholesale corruption of the poor 
and ignorant, a direct influence for property. We may 
hope that there are few who could look forward with 
any complacency to such a scheme.^ 

The second question, — ^what would be the result of 
any contrivance to re-establish party ? — ^is by far the 
most important. It was said, by an eminent and 
politic statesman, that the battle of the constitution 
would, after the Reform Bill, be fought in the^registra- 
tion courts. The subsequent contests found a different 
arena, and were of another nature to that which he 
perhaps contemplated. An attempt to foretel the fiiture 
would be presumptuous. We have seen the struggles 

T 2 
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made to gain electoral majorities. We know the nature 
of man^ — ^we can scarcely doubt, — ^that an abject sub- 
mission to the occasional will of the greatest number in 
any assembled multitude, will ^^ extinguish in those who 
serve them all moral principle, all sense of dignily, all 
use of judgment, and all consistency of character." 
^ When the leaders choose to make themselves bidders at 
an auction of popularity, their talents in the construction 
of the state will be of no service. They will become 
flatterers instead of legislators; the instruments, not the 
guides of the people. If any of them should happen to 
propose a scheme of liberty, soberly limited and defined 
with proper qualifications, he will be immediately outbid 
by his competitors, who will produce something more 
splendidly popular. Suspicions will be raised of his 
fidelity to his cause. Moderation will be stigmatized as 
the virtue of cowards ; and compromise as the prudence 
of traitors ; until, in hopes of preserving the credit which 
may enable him to temper and moderate on some occar 
sions, the .popular leader is obliged to become active in 
propagating doctrines and establishing powers which 
vnll afterwards defeat any sober purpose at which he 
ultimately might have aimed."* 

One thing may be safely predicted, that the future 
party conflicts, — on whatever they may be made osten- 
sibly to turn, — ^will be of another nature, and have more 
momentous objects, than those which have for the most 
part occupied Parliament since the Revolution. 

The office of the House of Commons, as the exponent 
of public opinion, is of vast importance, and deserves 

* Reflections &c., p. 361. 
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the utmost attention. In that assembly, public opinion 
should be gathered and expressed with clearness and 
certainty. It should be registered there with an accu- 
racy resembling that of the thermometer ; and that can 
only be when the House collects and receives all varieties 
of opinion from without. There is nothing else con- 
nected with the science of government which it is of 
equal importance in a free state that the minister should 
always be able to ascertain. Any defect in the repre- 
sentative constitution which leads the minister or the 
people to look elsewhere for the maiufestation of public 
opinion is fraught with the gravest dangers. Public 
opinion is a sea over which a well-taught pilot may na- 
vigate in safety ; but, to the uninformed, it is the ^^ gulf 
profound," 

Where armies whole have sunk. 

It is strewed with the wrecks of governments. The rarest 
and most necessary qualification of a statesman is ^^ the 
faculty of discerning what the nation really desires and 
thinks ; of distinguishing between the intelligent and the 
unintelligent public opinion, — ^between the orators and 
the organs that have weight, and those that have none, — 
between the voice which is influential and the voice which 
is only loud ; — in a word, between the popular pronunci- 
amentOy which it would be weakness and wickedness to 
listen to, and that which it would be unpardonable to 
disr^ard, and idle to dream of opposing. The task de- 
mands no little care, and no ordinary tact ; it belongs 
to a sagacity partaking of the character of an instinct, 
which some men of very moderate genius have in perfec- 
tion, — of which others of far loftier intellect are entirely 
destitute. It requires singular accuracy of judgment 
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; and acuteness of perception ; a practical acqoaintance 
with every rank and class of the commnnityy or that 
intuitiye insight which, with some men, appears to 
snpplj its place ; and a mental ear so fine, sensitive, and 
subtle, as to be able (so to speak) to hear the langoage 
of the silent, as well as that of the outspoken and the 
noisy, and to discriminate between the tones of resolute 
earnestness, and those of mere bustling loquacity." 
Without this rare discernment, he " is for ever steering 
between two dangers : that of opposing a stolid and in- 
sensible defiance to the real and serious demands of the 
popular will, and that of yielding a weak obedience to 
the noisy outcries of a worthless, insignificant, and 
powerless few, and incurring thereby the infinite disgust 
of the influential, but silent and contented class."* K 
the House of Commons be not the actual, as well as the 
constitutional organ of public opinion, the nation is left 
open to the attacks and the enterprises of irresponsible 
persons, who are thereby encouraged to usurp its office. 
It is impossible to estimate the mischief to which a mis- 
conception of public opinion may lead. The tendency 
in the mind to believe what it desires to think, is ex- 
pressed in the proverb, that " the wish is father to the 
thought." It is not less inclined to fancy that the 
opinions of others assimilate to its own. There is, 
again^ a disposition in most minds to exaggerate any 
circumstance or action which they have themselves wit- 
nessed, or in which they have borne a part. A sort of 
imaginary importance or glory is acquired by being able 
to narrate something out of the common. We are, per- 
haps, told of a numerous and influential public meeting 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xcv. p. 234. 
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in London, attended by merchants, bankers, traders, 
and persons of all classes; and the concurrence of their 
opinions on some agitated subject is dwelt upon as a 
great fact. If during the hour that this meeting was 
held we had gone to the banks, to the merchants' and 
brokers' offices, — the exchanges — ^the docks, — ^the shops 
of the principal tradesmen, — ^we should probably have 
found all the ordinary work of t^e establishments going 
on, and few or none of the active heads of any business 
absent from their usual posts. We are told of the 
names of many who were present, but such an array is 
easily made imposing ; and if examined, it would very 
likely appear to have been, — besides those who led the 
movement — <mly a few of the senior members of firms, in 
the business of which they are no longer regularly or per- 
sonally engaged, and who are gratified with celebrity in the 
public journals, — a few others desiring, or glad of an excuse 
for, an hour or two of relaxation ; — a number of unem- 
ployed persons in easy circumstances, to whom the oppor- 
tunity of hearing speeches on a popular topic is a pastime, 
or a harmless kind of dissipation ; — ^and the idle, who, when 
not kept at home by the rain, are always ready to make up 
a crowd. The men of business, upon whose industry and 
labour the wealth of the nation depends, are unconcerned, 
and fcake no interest in the matter. Of course, it may be 
otherwise ; but the public has little or no evidence one 
way or the other; it may be deluded, either by those 
who exaggerate, or those who disparage the value of the 
expression. It may be misled by the statement that 
a great manifestation had been made, and be induced to 
imitate it elsewhere ; and thus a comparatively few per- 
sons may give to their own notions the semblance of the 
popular voice. 
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One exmiple of m dedantioii of paUk opiiiKm 
has oocmved to tlds genentioii. The political con- 
TohioDS OD the Contiiient ten yens ago caosed 
great excitement amongst the poorer dasaes in £ng- 
landy *n<i an mgent demand arose tar changes in 
the reprcac ntative system. The claim was asserted in 
the calm and constitotimal form of addressing PaiUa- 
ment by petition ; and in order to give h fbither weight, 
a public meeting on KenningUm Omnnon was resolved 
npon. The bdief of the intensity of feding on the 
points in qoestiony cansed great apprehension to be felt 
by the more wealthy classes ; who remembered that a 
few years earlier even the Dnke of Wellington had 
been led by apprehensions of disturbance to advise 
&e Eing not to attend an ^itertainment inVthe city 
of London. On the appointed day '^business was 
suspended. The petitioners assembled in great nnm- 
bersy* and the opponents of the movement occupied 
the public buildings and haUs north of Ae Thames. 
Notlung occoired to provoke any collision, — ^nor was 
there evidence that any outrage was intended. The 
exaggerations of the statements with regard to the 
popular expression which had been dispersed, and excited 
so much terror, were very remarkable. The petition, 
which was for annual parliaments, universal sufirage, 
equal electoral districts, and the payment of members, 
was presented by Mr. Fergus O'Connor, a gentleman of 
great earnestness and undoubted personal integrity. 
He stated, — and justified the statement by letters he had 
received, — that the petition was signed by 5,706,000 

* April 10th, 1848. 
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persons. The Committee on Public Petitions a5cer- 
tained and reported that the signatures were 1,975,496, 
that many consecntive sheets were in the same hand- 
writing, and many signatures fictitious. The meeting 
on Kennington Common, where half a million were said 
to have assembled, was shown never to have exceeded at 
any time 23,000 in number. 

In a case which could thus be subjected to accurate 
measurement, we find an example of the error to which 
the Government and the public are exposed in the re- 
ception of statements relating to the general feeling or 
opinion when it is gathered firom mere assertion and 
rumour. If the nominal representative body do not 
truly represent the people, or if it represent only a 
majority of numbers out of which all distinctive indi- 
viduality, which is the essence of character and opinion, 
has been extracted in the process of its formation, public 
opinion will be necessarily sought for by other means, 
however imperfect or deceptive. 

Amongst the causes enumerated by Mr. Calhoun as 
contributing to make monarchies the most prevalent and 
usually the most durable governments, he mentions, as 
the leading one, their greater capacity of improvement. 
When,— he observes, — ^the hereditary form is well de- 
fined, it identifies the interests of the Sovereign and the 
subject, excludes the suspicion and hostility incident to 
insecurity, and creates the strong feelings of paternity 
on one side, and loyalty on the other. When,- — ^he adds, 
— ^the hereditary principle is extended to other families, 
and a powerful body of nobles surround the Sovereign, 
they oppose a strong resistance to his authority, and he 
to theirs, tending to the advantage and security of the 
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people. Such goyemments settle down on some fixed 
rules of action, by which increased protection and secu- 
rity are acquired by aU;* and thus, under the enlightened 
monarchies of Europe, the people have made such great 
advances in power, intelligence, and civilisation.t " It 
remains to be seen, whether they will continue to attain 
their advantages under the great and growing influence 
of public opinion, and the new and imposing form under 
' which popular government has assumed." '^ To com- 
prehend more fully the force and bearing of public 
opinion — ^and to form a just estimate of the changes to 
which, aided by the press, it will probably lead, politi- 
caDy and socially, it must be considered in connexion 
with the causes that have given it an influence so great, 
as to entitle it to be regarded as a new political element." ^ 
The more prominent of the causes referred to, are the 
discoveries and inventions of the last few centuries; 
printing, the compass in navigation, gunpowder in war^ 
the application of mechanical and chemical laws to the 
arts of production, and of steam to machinery, facili- 
tating travel and transportation by land and water. 
Hence the increase and difiusion of knowledge; an 
impulse to progress and civilisation heretofore unex- 
ampled, accompanied by unprecedented mental energy 
and activity, to aU which causes, public opinion, and its 

* " The ruin of the ancient democracies was, that they ruled as 
you [the French National Assembly] do, by occasional decrees, 
psephismata. This practice soon broke in upon the tenor . and 
consistency of the laws ; they abated the respect of the people 
towards them, and totally destroyed them in the end." — ^Burke, 
Reflections &c., p. 805. 

t Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 85. t Id* P- ^7. 
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organ the press^ owes its origin and great influence.* 
*^ Already they have attained a force in the more civi- 
lised portions of the globe, sufficient to be felt by all 
governments, even the most absolute and despotic. But, 
as great as they now are, they have as j'et attained 
nothing like their maximum force. It is probable, that 
not one of the causes which have contributed to their 
formation and influence, has yet produced its full effect ; 
while several of the most powerful have just begun to 
operate, and many others, probably of equal, or even 
greater force, yet remain to be brought to light." When 
they have produced their full effect, " they will give a 
force to public opinion, and cause changes, political and 
social, impossible to be anticipated. Their final bearing, 
time only can decide ; but, that they would improve the 
condition of man, it would be impious to doubt." f " The 
fijTst effect of such changes on long-established govern- 
ments, will be, to unsettle the opinions and principles in 
which they originated, and which have guided their 
policy, before those which the changes are calculated to 
form and establish, are fairly developed and understood. 
The governments of the more advanced and civilised 
portions of the world are now in the midst of this period 
of transition. It has proved, and will continue to prove, 
a severe trial to existing political institutions of every 
form. Those governments which have not the sagacity 
to perceive what is truly public opinion, — to distinguish 
between it and the mere clamour of faction, or shouts of 
fanaticism, — and the good sense and firmness to yield 
timely and cautiously to the claims of the one, — and to 

* Id. p. 88. • t Id. p. 89. 
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rensty promptly and decidedly, the demands of the othen 
are doomed to fall. Few will be able successfiilly to 
pass throogh this period of transition, and these not 
without shocks and modifications, more or less con- 
siderable. It will endore until the goyeming and the 
governed shall better understand the ends for which 
goyemment is ordained, and the form best adapted to 
accomplish them, under all the circumstances in which 
communities may be respectively placed.'' * 

The press must at this day be regarded as an impor- 
tant political element,! and has not, without great truth 
and significance, claimed for itself the title of the ^ fourth 
estate.' It exercises two Amotions, one of which it per- 
forms much more perfectly than the other. It creates 
the public opinion of which it is the exponent, and pro- 
fesses to expound that which it has created. The press, 
taken in its largest meaning, is the lever of mind. It 
cannot eradicate the desires or the passions of mankind ; 
but, with this limit to its power, it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate its importance, or its value in educar 
tion, — ^in producing salutary changes on the condition 
of society, — ^in exploding political errors, — ^in promoting 
the social and benevolent, as opposed to the individual 
and selfish feeling, — and thereby bringing public opinion 
to a sound and wholesome state. When we c<Hne to 
observe its other function, that of expressing and making 
known the opinion which the public have formed, — ^we 
begin chiefly to consider the periodical press, — ^a very 
powerftJ part, but not the whole, — and we immediately 
perceive how insufficient for such an office are the mate- 

♦ Id. p. 91. t Id. p. 78. 
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rials of which it can be in possession. Of the many 
millions of persons composing the nation, how few think 
it necessary to divert their attention from their ordinary 
pursuits, even to make up their minds on most of the 
public questions which arise ;* how few, again, distinctly 
express their opinions, — ^how few communicate them to 
the press. The press has no statistical means of ascer- 
taining the opinions of the vast and silent mass. If every 
one of the 2,866 persons who were in the last census 
described as ^authors and literary men,' divided the king- 
dom amongst them, and devoted themselves to the 
business of gathering the opinions of the people on the 
immense number and variety of subjects connected with 
the public welfare, they would fail to ascertain any true 
public opinion. Their numbers woidd be unequal to 
grapple with the multitude of people and of questions : 
they would find comparatively few to respond to their 
interrogatories; and the catechism would be upon 
matters as to which the vast majority had as yet formed 
no creed or opinion. 

In feet, however, literary men are not engaged in sudi 
a profitless inquiry. They have a more elevated function. 
It has be^ observed^f that formerly the debates in the 
House of Commons guided, strengthened, and ruled 
public opinion ; but that they do so no longer, because 
the speakers are anticipated, and public questions better 
and more completely ti^eated in the articles contained in 

* Mr. Henry Taylor, in "The Statesman," (p. 66) London, 
1836, — observes on the fact, that most men put off making up 
their minds, even on matters affecting themselves^ until they have 
to act, write, or speak respecting them. 

t Mr. Sidney Herbert, in the address already quoted, p. 274. 
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periodical literature. It is to the press^ it is said^ 
^^ that we most look for the formation of the great mass 
of public opinion on political and social questions, and 
it is of importance to watch with the greatest care any 
defects capable of remedy which diminish the good 
influence the press exercises ; and if any one can con- 
tribute to improve the strength of the press for good, 
and to diminish it when it tends towards evil, he can 
confer no greater benefit upon the community at large." 
All, or nearly all important subjects, will necessarily 
be discussed in the press, before they are considered in 
the Legislature ; for the Legislature is a limited body 
with a definite purpose, whilst the press is illimitable in 
diffusion, and boundless in capacity. It is in its great 
office, as the vehicle of public instruction, that the 
inestimable value of the press consists. As the uni- 
versal repertory of ever-multiplying facts, and of the 
reasoning to which they may lead, it has become the 
indispensable daily food of civilisation. It is only in 
the event of its reporting, or assuming as fact^ that 
which is not fact, — and of its reasoning on such false 
representation or assumption, that it may mislead. 
Such errors must be as prejudicial to the progress of 
political, as of every other science. They are more 
dangerous in political science, fi-om the difficulty of 
testing them, — ^the infinite varieties of capacity amongst 
those who are more or less engaged on the subject, — 
and the passions which interfere to disturb inquiries so 
much more largely in moral, than in physical science. 
It is very possible for a writer, who has a strong feeling 
or bias on any particular subject, honestly to believe and 
represent that which is his own opinion to be the opinion 
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of the public. As a supposed organ of public opinion, 
the press is at all times imperfect, and may become 
dangerous. 

The danger would result from trusting any body of 
men, however high in character, to wield a machine 
of such vast power as " public opinion." In forming 
public opinion we have seen that the press is the most 
potent of material gifts which has been vouchsafed to 
man. Diverse and antagonistic views and interests 
may all invoke its aid, and be heard before the great 
court of reason and conscience. But when the press 
assumes to declare pubUc opinion, it ceases to be the 
advocate and takes the office of judge. In preparing 
itself for this high function, it is assailed by all the 
disturbing causes of party and private influence and 
interest, which bias the conduct and corrupt the judg* 
ment of mankind. It is also important not to forget, 
with reference to the public journals, that they must 
necessarily be conducted on mercantile principles. They 
must be remunerative . or they cannot long continue.* 

" If what is called public opinion were always the 
opinion of the whole community, the press would, as its 
organ, be an efiective guardian against the abuse of 
power, and supersede the necessity of the concurrent 
majority ; just as the right of suiBrage would do, where 
the community, in reference to the action of govem->- 
ment, had but one interest. But such is not the case. 
On the contrary, what is called public opinion, instead 
of being the united opinion of the whole community, is, 

* See this point succinctly stated in a short note to Mr. Win- 
grove Cookers History of Party, vol. iii. p. 613. 
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usualljy notUng more than the opinion or voice of the 
strongest interest or combination of interests, and not. 
unfrequently, of a small but energetic and active portion 
of the whole. Public opinion, in relation to govern- 
ment and its policy, is as much divided and diversified as 
are the interests of the communitj ; and the press, in- 
stead of being the organ of the whole, is usuaUj but the 
organ of these various and diversified interests respects 
ively, or rather of the parties growing out of them. It 
is used by them as the means of controlling public 
opinion, and of so moulding it as to promote their pecu* 
liar interests, and to aid in carrying on the warfare of 
party." " As the instrument of party warfare, it con- 
tributes greatly to increase party excitement, and the 
violence and virulence of party struggles, and, in the 
same degree, the tendency to oppression and abuse of 
power. Instead, then, of superseding the necessity of 
the concurrent majority, it increases it by increasing the 
violence and force of party feelings, — ^in like manner as 
party caucuses and party machinery; of the latter of 
which, indeed, it forms an important part,"* 

The opinion which is declared by the press to be that 
of the public is very likely to become so if the declara- 
tion be believed, however unhappy or evil may be the 
course to which it leads. People yield their assent and 
concurrence to what seems to them inevitable. The 
more advanced the assertion of any particular principle 
may be, the greater are its attractions for a large and 
active class of minds. If it should happen to become 
the opinion of an apparent majority, and be adopted by 

* Calhoun, Disquisition &c., p. 77. 
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those in power, it proceeds with a vastly accelerated 
rapidity, overwhelming all opponents. "The negative 
power is always far weaker, in proportion to its appear- 
ance, than the positive. The latter having the control 
of the government, with all its honours and emoluments, 
has the means of acting on and influencing those who 
exercise the negative power, and of enhsting them on its 
side, unless it be effectually guarded; while, on the 
other hand, those who exercise the negative, have 
nothing but the simple power, and possess no means of 
influencing those who exercise the positive power."* 

It has been lately said, that " political principles are 
at best but the product of human reason ; while political 
practice has to do with human nature and human pas- 
sions, of which reason forms but a part ; and on this 
account the proper business of a statesman is to contrive 
the means by which certain ends may be effected, leav- 
ing it to the general voice of the country to determine 
what those ends shall be."t A House in which every 
member would sit as the representative of an unanimous 
constituency will effectually prevent any successful 
counterfeit of the public voice. Not only will such a 
faithiul expression of the feeling of the constituency 
have this tendency, but the same system would 
habitually manifest the general opinion of the nation, — 
including that large body which now silently and pas- 
sively submits to disturbing elements and causes. Its 
operation in this respect is so important that it requires 
especial comment. 

* Id. p. 284. 

t Buckle, Hist. Civilisation, vol. i. p. 475. 

U 
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It is from the regtdar exercise of political fiinctioiis by 
those who are entitled to exercise them, that the steady 
operation of the great machine of state can be relied 
upon. If such duties be only taken up in times of 
excitement, its action will be spasmodic rather than sober 
and progressive. " A system of rule under which the 
sovereign power is dormant and inert when ordinarily 
comfortable, and called into action and made omnipotent 
only when fi-antic with misery ; — ^under which it abne- 
gates its functions in hoiurs of calm, to resume them in 
its moments of passion ; — ^under which it drops the 
reins when the driving is easy and the road is smooth, 
to snatch them at those difficult and perilous passages 
when the cool and dexterous hand of long experience is 
especially required, — surely carries its own condemnation 
on its face,"* And to guard against this irregularity, it 
has been suggested, that, on any considerable extension 
of the franchise, it would be desirable to make its exer- 
cise compulsory .t The proposal is directed in effect to 
the same object as that of the well-known law of Solon, 
— coeval with democratic institutions, — ^which decreed 
disfranchisement and dishonour to him who, on the 
occasion of a division and tumult in the city, should 
stand aloof and take psurt with neither side4 It would 
naturally be a part of the first conception of a democratic 
body, that its action should be like that of one man. It 
is only by giving it the energy and decision of a single 
will that a multitude can deal with its internal interests 
or be dealt with by strangers as a competent and self- 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xcv. p. 277. t T^* 

J Pint, in Solon, i. 89. 
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acting body. The more fitfid and iiTegular its action 
the more it becomes feeble and open to intrigue. To 
the extent in which every indi\ddual will is actually 
comprehended in any expression which purports to be 
that of the general will, to that extent its own members 
as well as strangers may depend upon the national firm- 
ness and persistency. It can hardly be doubted, that, if 
the feeling of the British people upon the late designs of 
Kussia against Turkey had been perfectly known, these 
designs would have been abandoned, and an unhappy 
war would have been averted. Mr. Grote, speaking of 
the law of Solon, observes that it ^* seems more in the 
nature of an emphatic moral denunciation, or a religious 
curse, than a legal sanction, capable of being formally 
applied in an individual case, and after judicial trial." 
" We may however," he adds, " follow the course of 
ideas under which Solon was induced to write this sen- 
tence on his tables, and we may trace the influence of 
similar ideas in later Attic institutions. It is obvious that 
his denunciation is confined to that special case in which 
a sedition has already broken out : we must suppose that 
Kylon has seized the Acropolis, or that Peisistratus, 
MegaklSs, and Lycurgus, are in arms at the head of their 
partisans. Assuming these leaders to be wealthy and 
powerful men, which would in all probability be the 
fact, the constituted authority — such as Solon saw before 
him in Attica, even after his own organic amendments 
— ^was not strong enough to maintain the peace ; it be- 
came in fact itself one of the contending parties. Under 
such given circumstances, the sooner every citizen pub- 
licly declared his adherence to some one of them, the 
earlier this suspension of legal authority was likely to 

u2 
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terminate.*'* Mr. Grote does not suggest any reason for 
limiting the operation of the law to cases of such extreme 
emergency. It would be of efficacy and value in every 
case of tumult, — every strong manifestation of adverse 
opinions, — every standing apart in the public assembly, 
or every case arising out of the power which the Solonic 
constitution gave to the people in that assembly. Com- 
mentators on the law have considered its principle to be 
deserving of very wide extension.^ It is agreeable to 
all theory and all experience, that in every great ques- 
tion by which a nation can be agitated or divided, nothing 
could sooner tend to bring the contest to an end, than 
an expression of the general will. 

" There is in all parties, between the principal leaders 
in Parliament and the lowest followers out of doors, a 
middle sort of men, who, by the spirit of that middle 
situation, are the fittest for preventing things from run- 
ning to excess. But indedsionj though a vice of a 
totally different character, is the natural accomplice of 
violence. The irresolution and timidity of those who 
compose this middle order, often prevent the eflFect of 
their controlling situation. The fear of differing with 
the authority of leaders on the one hand, and of contra- 
dicting the desires of the multitude on the other, induces 
them to give a careless and passive assent to measures 
in which they never were consulted: and thus things 
proceed, by a sort of activity of inertness, until whole 
bodies, leaders, middle men, and followers, are all hur- 
ried, with every appearance, and with many of the 

* Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 190. 
t Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic, ii. 12 ; Voy. du Jeune Anacharsis, 
vol. i. p. 111. Paris, 1790. 
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effects, of unanimity, into schemes of politics, in the 
substance of which no two of them were ever fully 
agreed, and the origin and authors of which, in this 
circular mode of communication, none of them find it 
possible to trace." " The sober part give their sanction, 
at first through inattention and levity ; at last they give 
it through necessity. A violent spirit is raised, which 
the presiding minds, after a time, find it impracticable 
to stop at their pleasure, to control, to regulate, or even 
to direct."* 

By the operation of a system under which, in order to 
return the ftdl number of members of which the House 
may be composed, all the electors must exercise their 1 
powers, the omission of any quota to do so will neces- ', 
sarily leave a vacant seat. The effect of this, therefore, ; 
will be, without any compulsory law, to bring the 
neglect of every quota of electors into prominence, i 
owing to its reducing to that extent the numbers of ' 
the representative house. The portion of the consti- 
tuency which has performed its duty will have no cause 
of complaint, for the power of the State has been tacitly 
and exclusively conceded to their representatives ; the 
portion of the constituency which has neglected its duty 
will have no cause of complaint, for they have volun- \ 
tarily, at that election, abdicated their powers. Even 
supposing the neglect of large numbers of voters might 
reduce the number of representatives to two or three 
hundred, it could scarcely be regarded as a public evil, 
for that number is found sufficient in the United States. 
If such a reduction of numbers had the effect of 

* Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, p. 122. 
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compelling the House to depute to local bodies or to judi* 
cial officers, some of its business in regard to private bills, 
it might be no slight public benefit. In any case the law, 
whilst it introduces no compulsion,-— any such compul- 
sion being probably an impracticability, would offer to 
every elector an extremely strong inducement not to 
omit the exercise of his firanchise; and thus, in the 
constant development of the true public opinion, it 
would be a self-acting law. 

The press not only, it is observed, takes from the 
statesman his initiative action, but it supersedes the func- 
tion of the orator. " As printing and book reading 
increase, the gifts of public orators will become of little 
or no value."* There is little doubt, as Parliament 
shall become composed of men of a more reflective order 
of mind, it will be less an arena for the display of mere 
extempore crudities. The debates may hereafter be the 
brief expression of condensed thought. Instead of many 
of the oral addresses, the habit may be adopted of embody- 
ing and conveying reasons carefully prepared in the 
shape of propositions, to be entered on the proceedings 
of the House, — ^having some resemblance to the protests 
in the Lords. . The economy of time, and the improve- 
ment in logic by such a process would be incalculable. 
It requires a different, and, for a deliberative body, 
a more valuable order of mind than mere oratory 
demands. It is piore difficult to convince the under- 
standing by close reasoning and irrefiragable proof, than 
to captivate the mind by vague generalisations and 
plausible analogies. The positive is always restricted 

* Mr. Sidney Herbert, see p. 274, ii. 
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to some narrow and rigid limits, — to what is imagina^ 
tive there are no bounds. It is, indeed, impossible to 
conceive any step in our progress onwards which will 
not require an increase of legislative talent and power, 
— whether it be to lead, to guide, or even to retard, ^ 
where further deliberation may be necessary. ! 

Another effect of a- perfect system of representation, 
such as that which has been proposed, would be to 
strengthen the executive government. It would give 
to the ministry that assurance of the confidence of the 
people, which none of the existing machinery can afford. 
It would probably become the habit of every intelligent 
elector to place on his voting . paper, in addition to the 
name of his local candidate; the names of the statesmen 
he regarded as the most eminent,* and an expression of 
the general opinion would be thus afforded which none 
could despise. The grounds of opposition to the mea- 
sures of a cabinet in support of whose members some 
hundred thousands of electors had declared their will- 
ingness to vote, must be far other than selfish or factious, 
before a parliamentary majority would unite to displace 
them, — ^and thus incur the danger of a step which 
might be suicidal for themselves. 

It would also further strengthen the position of every 
government, by the perfect security of the seats of all the 
principal statesmen in the House from the effect of local or 
individual prejudices or enmities. Under the present sys- 
tem, all the consideration which is due to knowledge, ex- 
perience, integrity, and industry, displayed in a laborious 
life, may be disregarded, and their possessor excluded 

* See chap. x. p, 233. 
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firoDi Parliament, firom aome accidental offence to a 
few inflaential members of a constituency, or from 
some petty and miserable pique. A^nst all such 
sinister influences the statesman might, under a con- 
dition of individual independence, safely appeal to the 
electors at large, who will be actuated by no such narrow 
motives. The most important interests of a great people 
may be set at nought by the jealousies or caprices of the 
voters within a certain limited borough, — ^voters pos- 
sessing none of the high qualifications above their 
fellow-men which could entitle them to pronounce such 
a veto. It would no longer be possible for the electors 
of any particular constituency to ostracise an eminent 
member of the House. Every one might feariessly 
pursue an independent course of conduct, satisfied that 
if he should lose the support of one portion of his con- 
stituents, there was little doubt of his gaining that of 
others. 

The free action of individual minds extending over 
a vast population, not cramped or distorted by party or 
selfish objects, would bring to the aid of the Grovemment 
and to sound political progress, the operation of those 
large and general causes the force of which has hitherto 
been excluded. It is found that physical laws, — which 
in their operation on single individuals appear so un- 
certain and capricious, — when examined in their bearing 
and effect on large numbers of persons, proceed with 
undeviating regularity. Ihe uncertainty which exists 
of the duration of an individual Ufe ceases when the 
lives of a large number of persons are taken into the 
account, and companies for the insurance of lives accu- 
mulate large funds by a calculation of profits which 
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they can fomi with mathematical accuracy. Not only 
mortality but crime is found to be governed by laws 
which operate with wonderful uniformity, and even 
inadvertencies happen in a ratio which corresponds with 
the repetitions of the act in which they occur.* It is 
asserted, with no unreasonable confidence, that statis- 
tical knowledge will be hereafter the basis of history, — 
and that it will be " as rare to find an historian who 
denies the undeviating regularity of the moral world, as 
it is now to find a philosopher who denies the regularity 
of the material world."t By connecting public events 
and the business of the state with the caprices of will 
and disposition, and the other disturbing and corrupting 
causes which are encouraged to interpose in detached 
and limited bodies of electors, the action and fate 
of the Government, and of its members, are disturbed 
by the same causes, and made capricious and un- 
certain, exhibiting vicissitudes, which, it has been re- 
cently remarked, sometimes bear almost a resemblance 
to the condition of ministers under an oriental des- 
potism. The votes constantly given by one or two 
millions of persons, — subjected to* no disturbing influ- 
ences of any extensive operation, — may be expected to 
preserve such an uniformity of contemporary character 
and opinion, as will give general stability to good go- 
vernment. Instead of shrinking from the inconvenience 
and dreading the consequences of frequent parliamentary 
elections, — their frequency would be regarded by the 

* See Buckle's History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 30, where the 
regularity of proportion in the number of letters put in the post- 
office without directions is mentioned. 

tid. 
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minister as a source of confidence and strength. It may 
be assumed that he will be a man of the highest talent 
and character, — able to ameliorate while he also pre- 
serves, -^ and, therefore, one on whose activity and 
moderation vast numbers will be content to rely. His 
own seat in the House would be in no danger. He 
would be re-elected with the tranquil certainty with 
which a director of the Bank is replaced. The result 
of every general election would be to furnish him with 
a faithful index of the progress and existing state of 
public opinion. A triennial election would be soon 
considered as recurring at too long rather than too short 
an interval, — ^for the minister would find his main sup- 
port not in any party arrangements or complications, 
but in the sense and approbation of the people. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SUFFRAGE. 

The system of indiyidual independence, a subject apart from the 
suffrage — More consistent with a qualification not dependent 
on locality — ^Principle of Mr. Locke King's bill — Equality of 
county and borough suffrage — Natural rights — Burke — 
General tests of electoral capacity — ^Manhood : its legal, phy^ 
Biological, and statistical definitions — Other qualifications or 
tests of electoral capacity — Proper conditions of such tests — 
Accessibility of the qualification required, and its universality and 
practicability of application — ^The £10 qualification — ^Its variable 
effect, according to the density of the population — ^Modifications 
in the system of voting — Suffrage to be treated as a valuable 
right and not heedlessly distributed — Amendment of the regis- 
tration system — Prospective abolition of qualifications founded 
on rentcharges — Removal of all disfranchisements in respect 
of ofiSce — Special facilities of voting by the deposit of the voting 
papers — Attendance at one polling place to suffice for voting on 
different qualifications — ^Voting by merchants, seamen, and tra- 
vellers, and public servants absent from the kingdom — ^Voting 
by British subjects residing in the colonies — Suffrage of females 
qualified sui Juris — ^Educational franchise. 

THE subject of the suffirage has been reserved, as a 
matter which, in one respect only, is affected by, and 
affects, the system of representation suggested in this 
work. A provision has been introduced for enabling 
any district, town, or parish, to obtain a charter, enti- 
tling it to return a representative,* — or in another, and 

* Clause V. p. 58. 
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perhaps better understood form of expression, to con- 
stitute itself one of a set of contributory boroughs. The 
right is proposed to be conferred by an order of the 
Queen in council, and is designed to be purely a change 
in division and arrangement in no respect affecting the 
right of suffrage. If a distinction of the right of suf- 
frage depending on the place of residence be obstinately 
adhered to, it might in certain cases be an impediment 
to the equal operation of such a law, — ^for a village, 
which, having grown into a town, should apply for 
incorporation as a borough, — would find itself with a 
different suffrage from other boroughs, as it would be 
framed on the county franchise. It would not be proper 
to vest in the executive government the power of affect- 
ing the suffi*age. 

It may be hoped, however, that when the subject is 
examined in all its bearings, every party will agree on 
the abolition of distinctions, which are unworthy of the 
age in which we live, and CArry us back to the times of 
the Norman viUeins or the Saxon thralls. Much has 
been said of adopting, with reference to the county inha- 
bitants, the proposal of Mr. Locke King for a £10 
franchise, and of applying some different rule as to the 
borough franchise. Those who design to deal with the 
question in this manner, have totally misapprehended 
the principle of Mr. Locke King's bill. It has not 
entered into the imagination of the author or supporters 
of that measure, that the true standard of electoral 
capacity of the county inhabitants excludes all but the 
occupiers of tenements worth £10 a-year. The prin- 
ciple of the bill is the adoption of the same electoral 
standard in the counties as obtains in the towns : the 
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principle is equality of the suffirage, wherever the place 
of residence may be. K any persons delude themselves 
with the thought that a concession of a £10 suffrage in 
the counties, — if it be reduced below that standard in 
the boroughs, will be a final measure, they cannot be 
too soon undeceived* If it be made £5 in the boroughs, 
apd £10 in the counties, they may be assured of this 
consequence, — sl consequence which may be safely pre- 
dicted without any pretensions to the spirit of prophecy, 
— that in the session of ParUament which follows such 
an Act, some county member, who, like Mr. Locke 
King, is able to regard himself as representing his 
county, and not merely a privileged class of its inha- 
bitants, will ask for leave to bring in a bill reducing the 
standard to £5 in the counties. It is a logical, a neces- 
sary, and an inevitable result. It may fail the first time, 
or the second, — ^but that which Is undeniably just, will, 
at no distant day, assuredly prevail. By withholding it 
as long as that can be done, its adversaries may suc- 
ceed in producing hostility and rancour. They may 
alienate those who otherwise would be their friends, — 
but for any purposes of good, their efforts will be im- 
potent. When other anomalies are removed, many of 
the representatives of the counties will perceive the im- 
propriety of preserving one which treats the rural inhar- 
bitants as a servile class, stamped by the legislature 
with the seal of inferiority. As they ride through the 
country, — ^the retired hamlet, and the antique market- 
village, — they will experience an ingenuous shame at 
beholding the men who, by long converse with the ex- 
ternal world, — 
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Amid the bounties of the year, the peace 
And liberty of nature, — 

have acquired " the wisdom which works through pa- 
tience,** whom they had yet allowed to be excluded 
from the highest of civil rights, — rights which are 
conceded to others far inferior to them morally or 
physically, in some neighbouring borough. It may be 
confidently believed, that the aristocracy of England 
will not permit such an unjust and degrading badge of 
inferiority to be permanently established. 

So much it has been thought necessary to say on 

I behalf, — ^not of any particular qualification, — ^but of an 

I equality of qualification, — not an equality of every man 

, with every other, which the common sense of mankind 

has in all ages repelled, — ^but an equality of every man 

of any rank and class with others of the same rank 

and class as himself, — an equality wholly unaffected by 

the plot of ground which may constitute his fireehold, or 

be the site of his dwelling. 

The proper qualification to be adopted as the test of 
the right of sufltage is a question independent of that 
of its equality. It deserves much consideration, whether 
there is in truth any just reason for lowering the general 
standard of qualification adopted in the Keform Bill. 
It is important to consider, in the first place, the true 
principle to be observed in conferring the sufirage. 

The question of right may be first considered. " If 
dvil society be made for the advantage of man, all the 
advantages for which it is made become his right. It is 
an institution of beneficence; and law itself is only 
beneficence acting by a rule. Men have a right to live 
by that rule — they have a right to justice — as between 
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their fellows, whether their fellows are in politic funo- 
tion or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to 
the finits of their industry, and to the means of making 
their industry firuitftd. They have a right to the acqui- 
sitions of their parents, — ^to the nourishment and im- 
provement of their offspring, — to instruction in life, and 
consolation in death. Whatever each man can sepa- 
rately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a 
right to do for himself; and he has a right to a Mr 
portion of all which society, with all its combinations of 
skill and force, can do in his favour. In this partner- 
ship all men have equal rights, but not to equal things. 
He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred has to bis 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal 
dividend in the product of the joint estate ; and as to 
the share of power, authority, and direction which each 
individual ought to have in the management of the 
state, that I must deny to be among the direct original 
rights of man in civil society ; for I have in my contem- 
plation the civil social man, and no other. It is a thing 
to be settled by convention. K civil society be the off- 
spring of convention, that convention must be its law. 
That convention must limit and modify all the descrip- 
tions of constitution which are formed under it. Every 
sort of legislative, judicial, or executory power are its 
creatures. They can have no being in any other state 
of things ; and how can any man claim, under the con- 
ventions of civil society, rights which do not so much as 
suppose its existence? — frights which are absolutely 
repugnant to it f " Government is not made in virtue 
of natural rights, which may and do exist in total 
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independence of it, and exist in much greater clearness, 
and in a much greater degree of abstract perfection : 
but their abstract perfection is their practical defect. 
By having a right to everything, they want everything. 
GoA'emraentis a contrivance of human wisdom to provide 
for human wants. Men have a right that these want^ 
should be provided for by this wisdom. Among these 
wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, 
of a sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society 
requires not only that the passions of individuals should 
be subjected, but that even in the mass and body, as 
well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men should 
be frequently thwarted, their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This can only be 
done by a power out of themselves ; and not, in the exer- 
cise of its functions, subject to that will, and to those 
passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. In 
this sense the restraints on men, as well as their liber- 
ties, are to be reckoned among their rights. But as the 
liberties and the restrictions vary with times and cir- 
cumstances, and admit of infinite modifications, they 
cannot be settled upon any abstract rule ; and nothing 
is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle. 
The moment you abate anything firom the full rights of 
men, each to govern himself, and suffer any artificial 
positive limitation upon those rights, from that moment 
the whole organisation of government becomes a consi- . 
deration of convenience. This it is which makes the 
constitution of a state, and the due distribution of its 
powers, a matter of the most delicate and complicated 
skill. It requires a deep knowledge of human nature 
and human necessities, and of the things which facilitate 
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OP obstruct the various ends which are to be pursued by 
the mechanism of civil institutions. The state is to 
have recruits to its strength^ and remedies to its distem- 
pers. What is the use of discussing a man's abstract 
right to food or to medicine I The question is upon 
the method of procuring and administering them."* 

^^ The rights of men are in a sort of middle^ incapable 
of definition, but not impossible to be discerned. The 
rights of men in governments are their advantages ; and 
these are often in balances between differences of good ; 
in compromises, sometimes between good and evil, and 
sometimes between evil and evil. Political reason is a 
computing principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, morally, and not metaphysically or mathe- 
matically, true moral denominations."t 

The question with which we are met on the threshold 
is, whether, in conferring the franchise, there should be 
any test of capacity, — ^and, if that be answered in the 
affirmative, the next is, what that test of capacity shall 
be. It has never been denied, by those who have con- 
descended to enter upon details, that the first question 
must be answered in the affirmative, — ^although that 
which was at one time the popular formula, universal 
suffrage, apparently repudiates any test, whether of 
condition, of sex, or of age. The term " manhood " 
suffi-age, implies that " manhood " is to be the test. It 
must be applied by the aid of the lawyer, the physiolo- 
gist, or the statistician. 

The law gives to one whose father has died without 
appointing him a guardian, and who has no mother, 

♦ Id. pp. 89, 90. t Id. 92. 

X 
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and no property attracting a guardianship by tennre, 
the power even before fourteen years of age, of electing 
a guardian for himself; and "as to a guardian after 
fourteen, it appears, from the ending of guardianship in 
soccage at that age, as if the common law deemed a 
guardian afterwards unnecessary."* It would probably 
be about that age at which the definition of the physio- 
logist would properly attribute the term * manhood.' f 
Other applications of the description are furnished in 
statistical classifications of the ages of lifer 

In the report of the Registrar-General on the census, 
printed in 1854, we have the description of two ages of 
manhood : — " The second age or vicenniad (20 — 40), of 
which thirty years is the central point, embraces the 
early period of manhood. Growth is completed ; weight, 
stature, and strength are at their maximum. It is the 
athletic, poetic, inventive, beautiftd age, — ^the prime of 
life. It is the soldier^s age. The apprentice becomes 
the journeyman, who attains at the end the highest 
mechanical skill, and earns the highest wages. Mar- 
riage is contracted, and the man first hears the name of 
father from the lips of his children. In bad natures and 
in unfavourable circumstances it is the age of crime, of 
passion, — of madness, which breaks out in its wildest 
forms, — as well as of wasting maladies. 

"In the third vicenniad (40—60), of which the 
middle point is fifty years, we see men in the highest 
professions first attain eminence ; the capital which has 
been expended in their education returns rapidly ; their 

* Co. Lit. 88. b. (n) 16 : ed. 1832, by Hargrave and Batler. 
t See Eng. Diet, in voc. 
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established character gives them the confidence of their 
fellow men ; experience and practice enable them to 
deal as proficients with the great interests and que^ions 
of the world. They see their children enter life. The 
edifices, of which the foundations were laid before, spring 
up around them. The prudent, tried, skilful, inventive 
man, now often becomes, in England, a master, and 
controls establishments in which he was once the derk, 
the workman, the apprentice boy. It may be justly 
called the intellectual age, — ^the legislative, the judicial 
age. The statesman speaks, and his voice reverberates 
over an attentive nation. But the passions and labours 
of life wear deep farrows ; the health of the workman is 
shaken in great cities, and he fiJls before their pesti- 
lences; the heart and the brain are sometimes over- 
wrought; diseases acquire force, and the man easily 
faDs their victim." 

Positive laws in different countries have adopted 
other ages of man as the time at which different rights 
shall belong to him. The Roman could acquire no pro- 
perty which was not immediately lost in the property 
of the father during his life. Neither age, nor rank, 
nor the consular office, nor the Jionours of a triumph, 
could exempt the most illustrious citizen from the bonds 
of filial subjection. In our own law the age of twenty- 
one has been adopted as the age at which binding con- 
tracts may be made, and at which the rights of property 
may be asserted. The constitution has also adopted 
that age as one of the tests, but not a sole test, of capa- 
city for the franchise. 

It is obvious, that if what is called " manhood " 
suffrage were adopted as a qualification, — " the good of 

X 2 
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the citizens at large being," — according to the most un- 
compromising asserters of right, — " the proper end of 
civil government, whatever its form, — ^whatever its his- 
tory or traditional origin,"* the question of the age to be 
adopted, must be determined by considerations of pru- 
dence and convenience. If there could be any natural 
solution of the question of right attaching more forcibly 
at one time than at another, it would be that which the 
Boman law and the patriarchal system exhibited, and 
which reserves to the parent that power over the in- 
terests of all his descendants, which nature has conferred, 
until nature herself deposes him. " Without fear though 
not without danger of abuse, the Roman legislators re- 
posed an unbounded confidence in the sentiments of 
paternal love ; and the oppression was tempered by the 
assurance, that each generation must succeed in its turn 
to the awful dignity of parent and master." f 

Another test or condition has also been introduced 
amongst us, — the possession of certain property, as a 
freehold, or a certain social position, as that of paying 
rates or taxes, or the occupation of a tenement of a cer- 
tain value. In the classification of citizens, j: Montes- 
quieu observed, ^* that the great legislators of antiquity 
made the greatest display of their powers, and even 
soared above themselves." § These, being questions of 
capacity, must obviously be determined by the condition 
of society and the state of education. It will probably 
be the business of our legislators to ;select, amid the 

* Westminster Review, vol. x. p. 195, N. S. 

t Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. vi. p. 91. 8vo. ed. 1809. 

t Reflections, &c., p. 272. 

§ And see Grote's History of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 155-159. 
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examples before them, that which is the test or qualifi- 
cation best suited to our country, our age, and our 
social condition. In considering the form which it 
should assume, there are certain principles of which it is 
important not to lose sight. 

The test of capacity should be one which will exclude 
no man of ordinary industr}' and skill in his calling, and 
ordinary prudence and self-denial in his conduct. It 
cannot be necessary that the sufirage should be given 
to every youth as soon as he is out of his apprenticeship : 
— ^it is not necessary that it should be given, without 
regard to property, or to position, as the head of a family, 
or to participation in the burdens of citizenship, at least 
to one in early manhood, whilst the character is in process 
of formation, and the pleasures and anticipations of life 
exercise a strong influence on his conduct, and divert 
him from more serious thought on subjects not directly 
affecting his own career. He does not at that time of 
life require it from any regard to liberty or security, 
for the possession of the franchise by his seniors of the 
same class, having similar interests for themselves and 
their ciiildren, is a sufficient guard, and every day 
brings him nearer to the time when he may himself 
attain it. The qualification, however, should be acces- 
sible to every man when he acquires a home, and settles 
to the fixed occupation for which the preparatory course 
of his earlier years has fitted him. The Reform Bill, 
for this branch of the test, adopted that of the occupa 
tion of a house of the value of £10 ar-year. It is scarcely 
possible in the larger towns that a dwelling affording 
anything like comfort or decency for a family, can be 
obtained at a rent of less than four shillings a-week ; 
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and as a general rule no artusan conld be regarded as a 
pmdent man, who should incur the charge of a family 
until he could afford from his wages to paj that amount 
of rent. If, then, the capacity of an elector may be tried 
by the prudence of his conduct in matters relating to 
himself, — ^the Reform Bill, as to the more populous 
cities and towns, certainly does not appear to have erred 
by insisting on too high or exclusive a test. 

Another condition of any test of capacity should be 
its universality. It should be applied equally to all 
classes and conditions, without regard to emplojrment or 
situation. J£ certain boimdaries are fixed, and persons 
beyond or without such boundaries are placed under a 
different law, it may operate as a perpetual exclusion as 
to such persons. It may be impossible for a man to 
change the place in which his business and connections 
have formed themselves, and it may therefore be a 
mockery to tell him, that if he would take any interest 
in the political condition of his country, he must go 
elsewhere. The only difference in point of situation 
should be that which is created by the relative value 
of property, so that the standard might be substantially 
as well as nominally equaL 

A third condition of the test should be, that it is of 
easy and ready application to large numbers of persons. 
The practicability of imiversal application necessarily 
causes the test to be of a rude and general character. 
It would be next to impossible to apply an educational 
test to every individual of a multitude. Any such test 
which might be applied may, moreover, exclude men of 
much practical knowledge and good sense; and it would 
especially operate severely on those who were more ad- 
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yanced in life, and to whom elementary tests are less suit* 
ed. A test, therefore, which presumes the possession of 
the fit qualifications of an elector firom the possession of 
their fruits, is not ill adapted to supply the place of that 
more accurate and refined examination to which it is 
impossible to resort. 

In these qualities, its general applicability and its uni- 
Tersality, the pecuniary standard adopted by the Reform 
Act seems to afford no unreasonable criterion^ and cer- 
tainly to erect no impassable barrier. 

Two modifications in the electoral law with reference 
to the amount of £10, adopted by the Reform Bill, are 
perhaps needed. The first relates to the substantial 
inequality of the sum, when compared with rent in 
different places. The tenement of £10 aryear in one 
part of the country is a dwelling containing all the ap- 
pliances of comfort, and even of grace ; and in another 
situation is but a miserable abode of one or two rooms* 
The societies who have laboured in one of the greatest 
fields of philanthropy amongst us, — that of providing 
better dwellings for the poorer inhabitants of our popu- 
lous cities, find that they cannot make their under- 
takings succeed if they let their smallest apartments for 
families at less than four, six, or even seven shillings a 
week. If the standard of valuation were, therefore, to 
be made really equal, having regard to the inference it 
affords of the capacity of the inhabitant, it would be 
necessary to vary the sum according to the valuar 
tion. It might be determined by the density of the 
population, which affords a tolerably accurate measure 
of the value of immovable property. The difference in 
density of population in 624 registration districts of 
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England and Wales, according to the census of 1851, 
varied in the square mile to the extent of 185,751 in 
East London, and of 18 in Bellingham, in the county of 
Northumberland. A law which should fix the qualified^ 
tion at £10 for places within a district in which the 
population exceeds 20,000 to the square mile, £9 where 
it exceeds 10,000 to the square mile, £8 where it ex- 
ceeds 5,000, £7 where it exceeds 1,000, and £6 in all 
places where the density of population is less than 1,000 
to the square mile, or some other scale founded upon 
similar data, operating from census to census, would be 
a more just and equal rule, having regard to capacity, — 
its only real object, — ^than any uniform sum applied to 
the entire kingdom can possibly be. 

The other modification of the law relates to the rating. 
It has been the rule in all systems of taxation, local or 
general, to regard the convenience of collection, rather 
than the welfare of the people subject to the burden. 
The system of general and local rating has been a great 
impediment to the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. There would be no practical difficulty 
in apportioning the rates on every house occupied in 
large cities by different families, so as to place the name 
of every (fistinct tenant of a holding of the value of £10 
a-year or upwards, on the rate-book, and the register. 
The whole subject of rating should be made a matter of 
inquiry and settlement, not only with a view to the 
question of the suflrage, but also to other important 
social considerations. 

In some discussions on the suffi*age, it has been 
thought a sufficient objection against the adoption 
of the "ten pound" qualification, to inquire why, 
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if the tenant of a £10 house should be admitted, one of 
£9 ought not to be considered as qualified, — and then 
why not one of £8, and so on. The argument is a very 
simple or a very sophistical one. The standard is 
adopted, as furnishing some evidence of the person 
having, by his own industry or ability, attained a 
certain point in the social condition, and, therefore, of 
the possession of capacity sufficient for the duty which 
is entrusted to him. Industry, prudence, and skill will 
ordinarily produce such results, — and the results may 
not therefore be improperly accepted, by a system which 
invites the general co-operation, — ^as presumptive evi- 
dence of the skill, the prudence,, or the industry. There 
is nothing exclusive in such a rule when the standard 
is so low that it is 'within the reach of every well-con- 
ducted man, who is not a victim of some extraordinary 
misfortune, forming an exception to the general lot that 
cannot be provided for in a subject having so extensive 
a bearing as the suffi*age. The process of reasoning on 
which the rule is founded, is analogous to what con- 
stantly takes place in every judicial proceeding, in 
giving weight to evidence. We try the credibility of 
testimony by some facts perfectly extraneous to the tes- 
timony itself, — by the character of the witness and his 
antecedents, and by other tests, which are but indirect 
and inferential. 

There may be very small difference between the 
capacity of the occupier of the £10 house and him 
of the £9 ; but this is a pleonasm in the argument. 
The true contention of those who adopt it should be, 
that there ought to be no test whatever,— or that there 
is some better and more practical test than a pecuniary 
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one. If there is to be a test, and it be found in the 
position which a man has earned for himself amongst 
his fellow men, — the objection is a cavil, and not an 
argument It might be applied to the entire progress 
of the natural world. All nature is progressive. Why 
should there be greater maturity of body or intellect at 
the age of twenty than at nineteen, or at nineteen than 
at eighteen, and so downwards to infancy T If the child 
at once attained physical and mental ripeness, infinite 
labour and difficulty might be saved to mankind ; but 
man has not been so created. 

The suffirage should be regarded as a right of value, 
and one not thrown hee^essly to every man. It should 
be felt that it is a right which the State reserves for its 
worthiest citizens, and in conferring which it adopts all 
the tests of quality and of worth that are consistent 
with placing the suffi*age on a broad and comprehen- 
sive basis. The right of taking part in the social 
government is so sacred, that the State may be justified 
in adopting the precept, — " cast ye not your pearls before 
swine." Like other rights of value, it would be not too 
much to require some proof of appreciation firom eveiy 
man who would possess it. The Begisti*ation Act* 
abolished the small payment of a shilling imposed by 
the Reform Act. Under such a system of election as 
has prevailed, it is not surprising that half the voters 
should be indiiFerent as to being placed on the register, 
and refuse to pay the fee, as half of them are indifferent 
as to voting when they are placed upon it. But, under 
a system which gives every man the uncontrolled power 

* evict, c. 18, 8. 58. 
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of selecting his representatiyey a vote would be regarded 
in an entirely different light, and it would not be con- 
sidered a hardship to pay a shilling annually on its 
registration. It is found, by universal experience, that 
things, however valuable in themselves, are less regarded, 
when they are obtained without any labour or cost, than 
when they have been won by some exertion or some 
sacrifice. 

One of the most valuable improvements adopted by 
the Beform Bill was that which established a register of 
voters. The more the population increases, the more im- 
portant will the register become. Without it, parlia- 
mentary elections would beconxe a scene of riot and con- 
fusion. ^* When, after the social war, all the burghers 
of Italy were admitted free citizens of Bome, and each 
had a vote in the public assembUes, it became impossible 
to distinguish the spurious from the real voter, and from 
that time all elections and popular deliberations grew 
tumultuous and disorderly, which paved the way for 
Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Caesar, to trample on the 
liberties of their country, and at last to dissolve the 
commonwealth."* It has been shown that the registra- 
tion still requires great improvement.! The cost of re- 
gistration in England and Wales amounts annually to a 
sum of about £102,000,$ and notwithstanding the un- 
paid services of a great number of overseers and other 

* Black. Com. vol. i. p. 159. At a meeting of the Ballot 
Society, Mr. Pliny Miles, of New York, stated that one of the 
causes of electoral corruption in that city was the want of any 
register of electors. — Staj*^ Dec. 31, 1868. 

t See Mr. Albert James's Pamphlet, cited pp. 183, 202, n. 

t Id. 57. 
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officers, the machinery is extremely imperfect. The 
chief improvements required seem to be — ^the employ- 
ment of local and paid officers to collect the names of 
the electors annually in the parishes where they reside — 
intercommunication to verify claims for registration be- 
tween the place of residence and the situation of the 
property, for the purpose of proving that the right 
exists, — superintendence of the local officers by the re- 
^strars in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, — a com- 
bination of the system of printing, by which putting 
the registers once into type may be sufficient, — ^a con- 
stantly sitting and itinerant tribunal for the examination 
of objections, affi>rding opportunities for hearing every 
case at some time which may be convenient to the voter 
who is objected to, — and a public officer, as the registrar, 
whose duty it shall be, on the report of the local officer, 
to direct the expulsion of names if the persons indicated 
do not appear and justify their retention. If the pay- 
ment of a shilling were restored, it might be made on 
the annual delivery to the elector of a ticket containing 
his name, address, and number on the register. Such 
a payment would go very far towards the expense of the 
registration, and of keeping the lists constantly accurate 
by the visitation of every house, and the annual with- 
drawal of the names of deceased persons. 

It may deserve great consideraticm, having regard to 
the difficulty of examining such titles, whether votes 
arising from freehold rentcharges should not be dealt 
with as mortgages, and be abolished, as to all those 
which are created after a certain day, — ^and that all 
claimants to vote in respect of existing rentcharges 
should deposit copies of their title-deeds with the 
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revising barristers, with an annual declaration that they 
are in actual receipt of the rentcharge, or in default 
that their names be expunged from the register. 

The retention on our statute book, since the Seform 
Act, of the laws which disfranchise a large number of 
persons holding offices in the public service* can only 
have happened from a remarkable inadvertence. The 
principle and cause of the exclusion was intelligible 
under the system of restricted electoral rights and close 
boroughs, but it is now utterly indefensible. It has pro- 
bably done no little towards lowering some of the 
metropolitan constituencies — especially at the east, north, 
and south of London — by excluding an extensive body 
of respectable and intelligent householders. It would 
be an extraordinary condition of things, if, after estab- 
lishing a competitive examination, and collecting a great 
number of the most able of its people in its service, the 
State should go on to deny them that franchise which it 
gives to classes far inferior to them in character, education, 
and talent. It is absurd to suppose that they would form 
a class of electors favourable to an extravagant expendi- 
ture of the public income. There would be few classes 
more interested in or anxious for general economy. It 
is where the resources of the household are properly hus- 
banded, and not in the establishment of a spendthrift, 
that the servants chiefly look for the due remuneration 
of steady and honest service. Nearly the same obser- 
vations occur on this point as on the exclusion of various 
persons from Parliament.! 

* Excise, 5 W. & M. c. 20; Customs, 12 & 13 W. 3, c. 91 ; 
Post Office, 9 Anne, c. 10 ; Police, 3 W. 4, c. 19, &c. 
t P. 143. 
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An Act amending the representative system should, as 
far as possible, facilitate for every elector the exercise of 
the franchise which the constitution may give him. We 
incumber the business of elections with the difficulties 
which existed before the general use of letters. Every 
elector in the country may be required to attend at some 
place on the day of election to verify the fact of his exist- 
ence, but to compel him to travel fifty or a hundred miles 
to give his vote is surely a remnant of barbarism. If he 
be residing at a distance from the plac« at which the poll 
for his constituency is taken, the elector may be permitted, 
— ^perhaps on payment of a small fee, — to deposit his 
voting paper, with proper evidence of his identity, with 
the registrar in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, accord- 
ing to the part of the United Kingdom in which his vote 
may be, — ^and the registrar may, by commtmication with 
the returning officer, or otherwise, eflFectually prevent 
any abuse arising from this convenience. The same may 
be done in the case of freehold votes for different coun- 
ties. The elector may give all his votes at one polling 
place, the voting papers appertaining to the other con- 
stituencies being immediately transmitted to the regis- 
trar's office. In such cases, also, a small fee might be 
charged on each vote, which would more than reimburse 
the cost of the operation to the public. 

All persons engaged in maritime employment, and 
therefore necessarily absent, may, by the same means, — 
depositing their voting papers with the registrars, — 
exercise their franchise. The same facility may be 
afforded to all civil, military, and naval officers in the 
public service, absent from the country on ikeir public 
duties. Nowhere could more intelligent and valuable 
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electors be found than these classes would afford. 
There does not seem to be any reason why a like privi- 
lege should not be given to English subjects travelUng in 
foreign countries, or residing there temporarily for mer- 
cantile or othet causes. Such opportunities afforded to 
an elector of exercising his national rights would call 
forth at all times his interest in and affection for his 
country. Some modification of the suffirage might be 
made in order to give effect to the opportunities of voting 
thus afforded. They would be, of course, applicable to 
all freehold votes ; and as to votes founded on qualifica- 
tions which reqture residence, it might be made sufficient 
if any portion of the &mily of the elector had resided in 
the house giving the qualification ; without rendering 
it necessary, in such cases, that he should himself have 
been resident within so short a preceding period as is 
at present necessary. 

Lord Harrowby, in presenting a petition,* in 1852, 
on the subject of the representation, remarked that if it 
were purely internal, or even confined to national 
interests, we were "in danger of neglecting altogether 
those considerations which arise out of our colonial 
connections;" and the question of the propriety of 
establishing some connection between our national and 
colonial representation has been repeatedly discussed. 
The fireehold suf&age might afford the means of keeping 
up this intercommunication and representation of in- 
terests, and sympathies which are even of more import- 
ance than interests. There would be no difficulty in 
the system, of which an outline has been here presented, 

* Pari. Deb., 27th May, 1862. 
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of enabling any British subject holding a freehold in 
the United Kingdom, and residing in any of her colonies, 
territories, or dependencies, to transmit his voting paper, 
with evidence of his identity, to the registrars, and of 
thus exercising a right of sufirage in the mother country. 
The colonial legislatures would, there is little doubt, 
willingly create reciprocal rights, and thus the institu- 
tions of the mother country and the colonies — ^without 
interfering with the operation of each other, would be 
intimately blended. The inhabitant of the colony, as 
well as be of the mother country, would feel himself a 
subject and citizen of the same great empire, and the 
associations of the inhabitants of different hemispheres 
would be connected by a multitude of new ties, pre- 
serving an unity of feeling which has been hitherto 
rarely sustained after a few generations. The rapidity 
of telegraphic communication would afford opportunities 
of action which were impossible in earlier times. 

In all cases where a woman is sui jurisy occupying a 
house or tenement, or possessed of a freehold, or is. 
otherwise in a position which, in the case of a male^ 
would amount to a qualification, there is no sound reason 
for excluding her from the parliamentary firanchise. 
The exclusion is probably a remnant of the feudal law, 
and is not in harmony with the other civil institutions 
of the country. There would be great propriety in 
celebrating a reign which has been productive of so 
much moral benefit, by the abolition of an anomaly 
which is so entirely without any justifiable foundation. 

With the exception of the abolition of the right of 
franchise in respect of rentcharges hereafter to be 
created, and a modification of the law as to residence, 
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and the redaction of the amoant of qualification 
according to the density of population — all the fore- 
going suggestions contemplate the right of suffrage 
continuing as it is. The only remaining observa- 
tion relates tor the introduction of a new franchise 
founded on education. The more simple and practical 
form of such an extension would be that of giving to 
the members of all the imiversities of the three king- 
doms^ who have attained such an academical rank as 
may be deemed equal to that which now confers the 
franchise on the elder institutions, the like electoral pri- 
vileges. . K the same right of suffrage were given to the 
ministers of religion of every persuasion, where ordina- 
tion or admission is preceded by a sufficient test of com- 
petency, — and to the legal and medical professions, — 
there is every reason to believe that such an extension of 
electoral power would meet with the approbation of the 
great majority of the educated classes of the kingdom. 
This subject has been so fully discussed in other publica- 
tions, that it is not necessary to dwell upon it here. 

The suffrage is a matter so distinct from electoral 
organisation, that the legislature should deal with the 
two things in separate Acts. Blending them together 
tends to confuse and embarrass the discussion of both, 
and is convenient only to those who would divert the 
public mind from true conclusions on the question of 
representation. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN MUNICIPALITIEg. 

Facility of applying the system of individual independence in elec- 
tions for local purposes — Quota declared by mayor or presiding 
officer — Every elector to record his vote under the name of his 
chosen candidate — Supplying vacancies if all the quotas be not 
filled up — Principles of electoral construction in the Municipal 
Corporation Act, and the Metropolis Local Management Act — 
The annual vacating of office in thirds — ^Indirect or mediate 
election — Object of vacating offices in divisions of thirds to avert 
dangers from political majorities — The danger obviated by a sys- 
tem of individual independence — ^Indirect election of the metro- 
politan board — The system vicious and ineffectual — ^Example of 
the American electoral college — ^Novelty of the principle in 
this country, and its unsuitableness — Gulzot — Burke — Cart- 
wright — ^Metropolitan government — Suggestion for a distribu- 
tion of the annual produce of endowments for the poor by re- 
presentatives chosen by themselves. 

ALL the more complex portion of this scheme of 
representation, which is caused by the necessity of 
collecting and appropriating the votes of persons residing 
at different extremities of the kingdom, wholly disappears 
when it is applied to the local government of a particular 
city, town, or parish, comprised in an area within limits 
accessible by personal communication. The mayor or 
other presiding officer would annually perform the duty 
which, with respect to parliamentary elections, would be 
the office of the Speaker. He would publicly announce 
the number of voters in the borough, parish, or several 
wards or divisions as soon as the number is made up, 
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and he would also announce the quota of votes necessary, 
during the ensuing year, for every councillor or member 
of the board, or other body to be elected, — the quota 
being the quotient of the number of electors divided by 
the number of the representative assembly to be 
chosen.* 

The quota being thus annually ascertained, when 
the time of election arrives, whether the votes of the 
municipality or parish be taken for the whole together, 
or taken in wards, it will be only necessary for the 
names of the candidates or persons willing to serve in 
the council or representative body to be sufficiently 
announced, and the day and places of election appointed. 
In carrying out the system at the election, it becomes 
a process of. extreme simplicity. The use of voting 
papers may be dispensed with. It would be only 
necessary to open, at the polling places, tabular books in 
the form shown in an earlier page, t These books, being 
divided into columns, and the names of the candidates 
severally placed at the head of every column, the names 
of the voters may be written below, — every voter writing 
his own name if he can, or, if not, requiring it to be 
written for him by the poll-clerk,t in the column under 
the name of the candidate for whom he votes. As soon 
as the quota of any candidate is completed, the book 
may be closed as to him, and publicity immediately 
given, by placards and otherwise, of the fact that he has 

* See p. 30. t See p. 188. 

% To facilitate this, and provide for the attei^tion of the 

signature by the poll-clerk, a separate tabular book may be 
provided for " marksmen." 

V 2 
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been elected, and that no more votes will be received for 
him. The voters who remain unpolled will then neces- 
sarily distribute their votes amongst the other candidates, 
and thus by a simple and undisturbed exercise of the 
volition of every individual voter, the board or council 
will be gradually and deliberately chosen, and no 
individual voter would necessarily be without his especial 
representative. 

If it were feared that the voters in any community 
would not generally feel sufficient interest in the election 
of their local authorities, to induce them to take a part 
in the election, and, by their votes, complete the several 
quotas ; and that, owing to such neglect or omission, the 
number of members of the council or board would be 
insufficient for the business to be transacted, the diffi- 
culty might be provided for, by enabling the members 
chosen, after due notice had been given to the com- 
munity at large, — ^if the number required should still 
fail to be completed, to fill up the body either from 
amongst the other candidates at the same election, or 
from the citizens at large. If the fiiU number were 
actually necessaiy, and the electors should wilfully or 
negligently fail to complete it, they could not complain 
of such a mode of supplying the seats which they had 
left unfilled. 

If the quotas of several candidates were insufficient 
at the end of the first day's poll, notices of the state of 
the election might be published, and the electors invited 
to withdraw their names from the lists of the least 
popular of the remaining candidates, and add them to 
the votes polled for others, and thus complete their 
quotas. It might be, after full opportunity had been 
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given for this process, that the elected membew should 
fill up the vacancies, if any remained. 

It is only a system resembling this in effect— com- 
bining together as it does the local government with the 
persons to be governed, that can recall that ** cohesion, 
vigour, and mutual bearing of burthens," in our local 
institutions, the absence of which both the advocates and 
the opponents of centralisation deplore. " Competent 
judges think that, on the average, the members of the 
town-councils are inferior to those of the old close cor- 
porations which they superseded." " The choice turns 
mainly upon political opinions. The first question re- 
specting any candidate is, — not whether he is a man of 
great knowledge, judgment, or business faculty, — ^not 
whether he has any special aptitude for the duty to be 
discharged, — ^but whether he is a Whig or a Tory." * 
It depends often also " upon his fiiendly relations with 
the dominant clique. A number of the corporation 
magistrates habitually meeting, probably at the chief 
hotel, and there held together as much by the brotherhood 
of conviviality as that of opinion." It is in such cases 
this "gin and water caucus which practically determines" 
the choice which is to be made, " whilst men who are 
too independent for this, — ^too far-seeing to join in the 
shibboleth of the hour, or too refined to mix with 
those who thus rule the town, are shelved, notwith- 
standing that they are, above all others, fitted for 
office. Partly from this underhand influence, and partly 
from the consequent disgust which leads them to decline 
standing if asked, the best men are very generally not in 

* Westminster Review, vol. xii. p. 158. 
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the goyeming body. It is notorious that m London the 
most respectable merchants will have nothing to do with 
local government."* This must ever be the result 
whilst combinations of men are permitted first to over- 
power^ and then to enslave all individual will and action, 
and ultimately to reduce all who are not interested in 
the profits and jobbery of office to a state of apathy and 
indifference. The absorbing importance of awakening the 
public mind to the necessity of a better representative 
system was forcibly pointed out in the evidence of Mr. 
Hickson, given before the Commissioners for Inquiring 
into the Corporation of the City of London.t "All 
elections," he truly remarks, " should be so conducted 
that every elector may be in a position to exercise an in- 
telligent choice." 

In the modem construction of local and parochial 
bodies, — as exhibited in the two principal examples, — 
the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, and the Act for 
the Local Management of the Metropolis, in 1855, two 
chief objects, or rather two main dangers seem to have 
been contemplated. First, any sudden and mischievous 
change or reversal of the acts or proceedings of one 
body by their successors was sought to be averted, — and 
secondly, where the community, over the local affairs 
of which the elective body was to preside, is very ex- 
tensive, — as in the metropolis and the environs, the 
annual inconvenience which was apprehended from an 
election by the whole body of ratepayers was avoided by 
vesting the choice in a few persons, by a mediate or 

* Id. p. 459. 

t Appendix to Report j p. 319. Cited Edinburgh Review, vol. c. 
p. 233. ' 
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indirect mode of election. It was with a view to the 
first of these objects, or to guard against the first danger, 
that the provisions were introduced which require one- 
third of the Town Councillors,* and of the members of 
the District t and Metropolitan Board of Works, J to go 
out of office annually. It was probably thought that if the 
entire body were dissolved, like the House of Commons, at 
onetime, a change of political feeling in the locality might 
have the efiect of preventing the re-election of any of 
them, and the public interests and business of the town 
might be suddenly placed in new hands, uninstructed, — 
perhaps regardless of, perhaps hostile to, the proceedings 
of their predecessors, and more desirous of proving 
their incompetency than fairly executing their designs. 
Against this mischief, these provisions of the statutes 
are intended to guard. They have, as a precedent, or 
example, the law which constitutes the Senate of the 
United States. The Senate is composed of two mem- 
bers from each State, elected by the legislatures of the 
States for the term of six years, and the whole number 
is divided into three classes, of which one goes out at 
the expiration of every two years. Borrowing, perhaps, 
fi-om this form of constitution, the fi:^mers of the Mu-^ 
nicipal Corporation Act sought to insure some degree of 
stability in the conduct of the elective councils, by 
changing their members gradually, at yearly intervals, 
during the three years. 

It is evident that the provision, prudent as it may 
be in the actual constitution of things, is only directed 



* 5 & 6 W. 4, c. 76, s. 31. 
t 18 & 19 Vict., c. 120, s. 34. J Id. s. 48. 
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to meet an evil peculiar to a system which places the 
choice of the council or board solely in the hands of the 
majority. If a scheme had been considered on which 
every voter or ratepayer might be certain of being re- 
presentedy the framers of the Act would have felt a 
perfect certainty, that, however the numbers of the ma- 
jority or the minority might vibrate, there would still be 
at all times more than sufficient voters whose opinions 
had not changed, — ^to re-elect such a number of the old 
members as would prevent, even more effectually than 
a triennial vacating of office can do, the evils of any 
sudden reversal of system or any instability of purpose. 

The object of avoiding annual popular elections 
throughout the metropolis, or perhaps the supposed 
difficulty of exciting a sufficient general interest in local 
matters to make such elections effectual, was met by the 
introduction of a system of mediate or double election. 
The Metropolitan Act adopts the already existing in- 
stitution of the vestry; and prescribes the mode of 
election of vestrymen,* which is to be by ballot, every 
ratepayer voting, if he thinks proper, for as many per- 
sons as are to be chosen.f It then directs, that, not the 
ratepayers, but the vestry, shall elect the members of 
the district boards of works,J and (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) the members of the metropolitan board. § With 
regard to the number of members by which the several 
parishes are to be represented in the district boards, the 
Act gives to the metropolitan board the power of adopt- 
ing a scale not dissimilar in principle from that which 
regulates the number of members for the several States 

. * 18 & 19 Vict. c. 120, ss. 13-19. f S. 17. + S. 32. § S. 45. 
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in the American House of Representatives, — a scale, 
in the case of the district boards, to be adjusted by the 
number of inhabited houses found to exist in each 
parish at the decennial census.* The vice, however, in 
the construction of these boards is, that the members 
are not elected directly by the ratepayers, and are not 
therefore responsible to them, but are elected by the 
vestrymen. 

The operation of the system of double-election, whether 
in great or small institutions, is wholly ineffectual for 
any useful purpose. There is no object which would 
not be better fulfilled by a direct choice. The electoral 
college of the United States, chosen for the purpose of 
appointing the President, is a remarkable example of the 
entire failure of such a preliminary election to effect that 
which its authors propose to themselves. The object 
was to form a conclave of the wisest and most unbiassed 
of the American citizens, — separated from all the other 
political bodies in the state and not connected with any 
party, — having only one cause of existence, and one 
object, that of electing as President the man in whose 
hands the vast interests and powers of the republic can 
be most safely deposited. Such an unbounded confidence 
the American people have not reposed in any college of 
men. The spirit of the institution is wholly disregarded 
in the literal execution of its office. The electors thus 
chosen are the mere machines of party. The effect of 
the interposition of intermediate electors will be either to 
produce such a result, or, if not, to destroy all interest in 
the election on the part of the primary voters. 

The Metropolitan Act appears to have first intro- 
* S. 33. 
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daced into his kingdom a system of indirect election. 
M. Guizot remarks that direct election had been con- 
stantly practised in this country.* 

" Or, ce qu'on cherche, c'est le bon depute. La capa- 
cite superieure en appehmt k la reconnaitre tontes les 
capacites qui, bien qu' inSerieures, sont en rapport natural 
avec elle. Si au contraire vous commencez par faire 
elire les electeurs, qu'arrive-t-il? — ^vous avez k accom- 
plir une operation analogue k la precedente ; mais le 
point de depart est change, la condition g6nerale est 
abaisee. Vous prenez pour base la capacite de Felecteur, 
c*e8t4irdiie, une capacite in£erieure k celle qu' en defini- 
tive vous voulez obtenir ; et vous vous adressez forc^ 
ment k des capacites encore in^rienres, hors d'etat de 
vous conduire, mSme sous cette forme> au resultat plus 
eleve auquel vous aspirez ; car la capacite de Telecteur 
n'^tant que celle de reconnaitre le bon depute, il faudrait 
etre en etat de comprendre celle-ci pour comprendre 
celle-lk, ce qui n'arrive point. 

^^ L'election indirecte, consider^e en elle-mSme, deroge 
done au principe primitif comme au dernier but du gou- 
vemement representatif, et abaisse sa nature. 

^^L'flection indirecte derive de la souverainete du 
nombre et du suffrage universel ; dans Timpossibilite de 
faire passer ces deux principes dans la pratique, on s'est 
efForce d'en retenir quelque ombre. On a voile le prin- 
cipe du gouvemement representatif, abaisse sa nature et 
enerve le droit d'election pour demeurer, en apparence, 
consequent k une erreur. Qui ne voit en effet qu'un tel 
systime de I'election directe lui conserve seul sa realite 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 254. 
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et son energie ? lotU action done le reaultat est eloign^ 
et incertain inspire peu (TintSrit ; et les mSmes bommes 
qui concourent avec beaucoup de descemement et de viva- 
cite au cboix de leurs officieors municipaux donneront 
aveuglement et froidement leur suffirage k des electeurs 
futurs que leur pensee ne suit point dans un avenir oi 
lis interviennent si pen. Ce pretendu hommage k des 
volontes trop peu eclairees, pour qu'on leur fasse^ dans 
le cboix des dSpotes, une part plus efficace, n'est au fond 
qu'une miserable charlatanerie, une adulation menson- 
g^re; et sous un)B pretendue extension des droits 
politiques^ se cachent la restriction, la mutilation, I'affai- 
blissement de ces mSmes droits dans la sphere oil ils 
existent reellement, et oii ils s'exerceraient dans toute 
leur plenitude, avec tout leur effet."* 

Our metropolitan system of indirect election has not 
even the apology of being founded on a supposition of 
the inferior capacity of the primary electors, and there- 
fore of the propriety of vesting the choice of the higher 
board in more intelligent persons. It seems to have 
been made indirect for the sake of the circuity. 

The independence of the representative body thus 
chosen, of the real constituent body, the people, is thus 
set forth by Mr. Burke : — " There is no way to make a 
connection between the original constituent and the re- 
presentative, but by the circuitous means which may 
lead the candidate to apply in the first instance to the 
primary electors, in order that, by their authoritative in- 
structions (and something more perhaps) these primary 
electors may force the succeeding bodies of electors to 

* Gouv. Rep. vol. ii. p. 262. 
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make a choice agreeable to their wishes. But this 
would plainly subvert the whole scheme. It would be 
to plunge them back into that tumuli and confusion of 
popular election, which, by their interposed gradation- 
elections, they mean to avoid, and at length to risk the 
whole fortune of the State with those who have the 
least knowledge of it, and the least interest in it. This 
is a perpetual dilemma, into which they are thrown. by 
the vicious, weak, and contradictory principles they 
have chosen. Unless the people break up and level this 
gradation, it is plain that they do not at all substantially 
elect to the assembly; indeed, they elect as little in 
appearance as reality. 

**What is it we all seek for in an election? To 
answer its real purposes, you must first possess the means 
of knowing the fitness of your man, and then you must . 
retain some hold upon him by personal obligation or de- 
pendence. For what end are these primary electors 
complimented, or rather mocked, with a choice I They 
can never know anything of the qualities of him that is 
to serve them, nor has he any obligation whatsoever to 
them. Of all the powers unfit to be delegated by those 
who have any real means of judging j that most peculiarly 
unfit is what relates to a personal choice. In case of 
abuse, the body of primary electors never can call the 
^representative to an account for his conduct. He is too 
far removed from them in the chain of representation."* 

" As, in the end, all the members of this elective con- 
stitution are equally fugitive, they may be no longer the 
same persons who had chosen him, to whom he is to be 

* Reflections &c., p. 277. 
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responsible when he solicits for a renewal of his trust. 
To call all the secondary electors to account is ridiculous, 
impracticable, and unjust ; they may themselves have 
been deceived in their choice, as the third set of electors 
may be in theirs. In your elections responsibility can- 
not exist." * 

The practical and vigorous mind of Major Cartwright 
rejected a system in which he saw merely an ingenious 
refinement, destroying all the force and value of the 
principle of representation. Writing of the then Spanish 
Cortes, he observes, that, from the successive strainings, 
" there can be nothing more likely than that in the end 
the representative chosen by the very few who have the 
final straining may be one whom a great majority of the 
collective body would not have elected. This erroneous 
practice was recommended by David Williams to the 
French at the time of their revolution. It had before 
been recommended by Hume." t 

It is scarcely possible that a system so novel in this 
kingdom, so unsound in theory, and unsatisfactory in 
practice, can long continue to be employed in the local 
government of the metropolis. It is a subject, however, 
which it would seem proper to deal with as a part of a 
general measure for constituting the municipality of the 
city of London a body of that importance which becomes 
the condition of the first city in the world. Instead of 
frittering away the municipal constitution by a multitude 
of elections for detached and exceptional purposes, in 
many of which little interest is severally taken, — an in- 
corporation of the whole metropolis under a great council 

♦ Id. p. 279. 
t Life and Correapondence of Major Cartwright, vol. ii. p. 227. 
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choeen hj a perfect representative organisation, would 
invest every branch of its administration and its offices 
and dignities with a weight and value calculated to make 
them just objects of ambition for its most distinguished citi- 
zens. There are no obstacles in the way of such an union 
and incorporation which a powerful government might 
not overcome, — ^nor probably any which all the more 
enlightened citizens would not rejoice at having over- 
come. It has been conceived by many of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, that the difficulties in the way of placing 
the entire city under one municipal constitution are rather 
found in objections arising with the imperial government 
than with the people. It is thought, whether correctly 
or not, that the successive governments have entertained 
a jealousy of a body, so powerftd as the municipal council 
of the metropolis would be, if it concentrated the suffirage 
of three millions of people, surrounding the offices of the 
state. In such a constitution the dignity of the mayor 
of the city would be restored to its ancient or more than 
its ancient splendour. History does not record the 
existence of any provincial or municipal officer having 
jurisdiction over a community of equal extent, wealth, 
or intelligence. It might be very possible, therefore, 
that governments, feeble in parliamentary force, would 
shrink firom creating at their doors a rival power of such 
magnitude. If the time should come, in which these 
fears cease to operate, — ^if a government should exist not 
tottering on the crutches of party, but strong in the 
sympathies and affections of the people, and of a parlia- 
ment their faithftd exponent, it may yet be that the city 
of London, — instead of being confined within the narrow 
boundaries, and decked with the antique trappings of its 
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early and comparatiyely infantile existence, — ^will assume 
the position which it has attained amongst cities, and 
open its arms to embrace the vast population which has 
gathered around its ancient walls. It is not by a servile 
crawling in the paths of our ancestors, but by following 
the spirit of their institutions, that we most fitly show our 
respect for antiquity. 

There is another subject of local administration in 
which' a perfect representative system might be capable 
of very advantageous application. In the course of 
ages a vast accumulation of property has been devoted 
to the poor, — applicable for their benefit in all the stages 
of existence, and all the accidents of life, — ^in infancy, 
in youth, in age, and in calamity. This property is 
styled with accuracy and justice, " the birthright of the 
poor." In most of our ancient cities and towns it is of 
great annual value. The disposition is under the care 
of trustees and managers, who owe their appointment to 
a multitude of different authorities and causes. How- 
ever anxious these administrators may be to exercise 
their oflices beneficially and faithfully, the separation of 
classes has unhappily become so wide that they are very 
rarely competent judges of the relative condition of the 
poor over whom they are thus appointed as a kind of 
guardians. They are liable to every imaginable imposi- 
tion, and are often victims of hypocrisy and sycophancy. 
A distribution of many thousands a year, the product 
of these ancient endowments, in any town, generally 
produces more evil than good. This is not a necessary 
result. Those who have been much amongst the poor 
know the great personal sacrifices which they are almost 
always ready to make in cases of distress occurring 
amongst their neighbours ; and their readiness to relieve 
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one another to the utmost of their power. It would be 
desirable to avail ourselves of the feelings of social 
affection, and of the intimate knowledge they possess of 
their special necessities, and make the poor themselves 
the administrators of the bounties which have thus de- 
scended to them from former generations. It would be in 
perfect conformity with the principles of justice, for, in 
administering the trusts of every estate — on behalf of the 
rich as well as of the poor — ^the courts always regard the 
benefit of the objects of the trust, and never the benefit 
of the mere trustee. No principle of equity is clearer 
than this, and no legal principle would be violated by 
declaring that the time has come for the poor to enter 
into the possession of their inheritance, — and be them- 
selves the persons to select those who shall have the 
benefit of the almshouses, the pensions, and the doles 
designed for their use. A book might be opened in 
every parish, or every ward, in which the poor, accord- 
ing to their numbers and the magnitude of the distribu- 
tion, might select one for every twenty or fifty or a 
hundred of their number, who shall be their represen- 
tatives, and choose the recipients of the produce of the 
various endowments. The right of participating in the 
choice of these administrators might be given to every 
poor person who had been residing in the place to which 
the gift belongs for a certain time. It is not necessary 
that such a change should interfere with the office or 
duties of the present trustees as guardians and conser- 
vators of the property, — or that the objects should be 
materially altered. It will be sufficient that the poor 
shall be allowed to distribute its annual produce, in a 
regulated manner, amongst objects selected by them- 
selves. 
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In that paii; of Mr. Burke's work on the French 
Revolution, in which he adverts to the confiscation and 
sale of the monastic estates, he says, *' He is not de- 
serving to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the 
order of great statesmen, who, having obtained the com 
mand and direction of snch a power as existed in the 
wealth, the discipline, and the habits of such corpo- 
rations as those which you have rashly destroyed, — 
cannot find any way of converting it to the great and 
lasting benefit of his country. On the view of this 
subject a thousand uses suggest themselves to a con- 
triving mind. To destroy any power growing wild 
fix)m the rank productive force of the human mind, is 
almost tantamount, in the moral world, to the destruc- 
tion of the apparently active properties of bodies in 
the material. It would be like the attempt to destroy 
(if it were in our competence to destroy) the expansive 
force of fixed air in nitre, or the power of steam, or of 
electricity, or of magnetism. These energies always 
existed in nature, and they were always discernible. 
They seemed some of them unserviceable, some noxious, 
some no better than a sport to children ; imtil contem- 
plative ability, combining with practical skill, tamed 
their wild nature, subdued them to use, and rendered 
them at once the most powerful and the most tractable 
agents, in subservience to the great views and designs of 
man." * " There are moments in the fortunes of states," 
he observes, " when particular men are called to make 
great improvements by great mental exertion. In these 
moments, even when they seem to enjoy the confidence 
of the prince and the country, and to be invested with 

♦ Reflections &c., p. 234. 
z 
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foil authority, thejr have not always apt instmments. 
A politician, to do great things, looks for Apowetf what 
our workmen call a purchase; and if he finds that 
power in politics, as in mechanics, he cannot be at a 
loss to apply it. In the monastic institutions, in my 
opinion, was found a great patper for the mechanism of 
politic benevolence." 

In the endowments for the benefit of the poorer 
classes, which exist in every comer of the kingdom, 
might be found a power of no trifling value for raising 
the more indigent classes morally and physically. Placed 
under the direction of these classes themselves, but 
governed in their application by some wise rules, a new 
development of moral force— of more or less efficacy in 
every place — ^would be brought into operation. Jealousy 
and discontent, as against the classes above them, arising 
out of these distributions, would be at an end ; the poor 
would be accustomed to a certain degree of administrar 
tive discipline of their own appointment; they would 
gradually acquire more knowledge of those economical 
laws which govern the transactions of the world ; and 
they would thus be prepared for the exercise of the 
higher political functions to which they will attain on such 
an improvement of their condition as shall bring them 
within the standard adopted as the constitutional test of 
capacity for the suffrage. 
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tical, and DescriptiTC, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Bacing, &c. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with above 600 Woodcut 
Illustrations from Drawings by J. Leech, 
Aiken, T. and G. Landseer, B. B. Davis, 
and other Artists. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 423. 
half-bound. 

Blair's Clironological and Historical 

Tables, from the Creation to the Present 
Time : With Additions and Corrections from 
the most authentic Writers ; including the 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the 
Period from the Exode to the Temple. 
Under the revision of Sib Hekby Ellis, 
KM, Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-morocco. 

Bloomfield. — The Greek Testament, 

with copious English Kotes, Critical, Phi- 
lological, and Explanatory. Especially 
adapted to the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By the Bev. S. T. Bloom- 
PDBLD, D.D., F.S.A. Ninth Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map, price £2, 8s. 

Dr. Bloomfield*B College and School Edition of 
the Greek Testament : With brief English 
Kotes, chiefly Philological and Explanatory. 
Seventh Edition; with Map and Index. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Blooxnfield's College and School Lexicon 
to the Greek Testament. New Edition, 
carefully revised. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam-Engine 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture: With Practical Instructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines 
of every •class. Fourth Edition, enlarged j 
with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 63. 



Bourne.— A Treatise on the Steam- 
Engine, in its Application to Minea, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, and Bailwaya. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by John Bottbitb, C.£. 
New Edition $ with 33 Steel Plates and 349 
Wood Engravings. 4to. piice 278. 

Boame.— A TreatiM on fhe Berew FropeUer: 
With various Suggestions of Improvement. 
By JoHV Boinurx, C.E. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised and corrected. With 20 
large Plates and numeioua Woodcuts. 4to. 
price 38a. 

Boyd. — A Manual for Naval Cadets. 

Published with the sanction and approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. By JoHV M'NsiLL Boyd, Captain, 
B.N. With Compass-Signals in Colours, 
and 236 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art : Comprising the Hbtoiy, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of sJl the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
BBAin>E, F.B.S.L. and E. ; assisted by Ds. 
J. Cxuns. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected ; with numerous Woodcuts. Svo. 60s. 

Professor3rande's Lectures on Organic 

Chemistry, as appUed to Manufactures; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Print- 
ing, Sugsr-Manu&cture, the Preservation 
of Wood, Tanmng, &c. ; delivered before the 
Members of the Boyal Listitution. Edited 
by J. ScoFFEBir, M.B. Fcp. Svo. with 
Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 

Brewer. — An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Time : Com- 
prising a Series of Sb:teen coloured Maps, 
arranged in Chronological Order, with Illus- 
trative Memoirs. By the Bev. J. S. B be web, 
MA., Professor of English History and 
Literature in £izig*s College, London. 
Second Hdilion, revised and corrected. 
Royal Svo. 12s. 6d. half-boimd. 

Brialmont.— The Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. From the French of Alexis 
BuiALMONT, Captain on the Staff of the 
Belgian Armv : With Emendations and 
Additions. By the Rev. a. R. Grixia, M. A., 
Chaplain- Q-eneral to the Forces and Pi-c- 
bendaiy of St. Paul's. With Maps, Plans 
of Battles, and Portraits. Vols. I. and II. 
Svo. 30s. 

Brodie.— Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. By Sir Benjamin C. 
BsoDiE,Bart. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.5s. 
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Boll.— The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health «nd DiBease. By 
T. Brui, MJ)., Member of the Boyal 
College of Physiciane ; formerly Phyndan- 
Acooaehear to the Finebi^ Midwifeiy 
Inatitution. New Edition. Pop. Svo. 6b. 

Br. T. BnU'sHinta to Xothen on the Xuiage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom : With 
an Sxpofure of Popular Brrors in connexion 
with Uiose subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Kursing. New Edition. Fop. 8yo. Ss. 

Bnnsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 

their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Baron C. C.J. Buksbk, D.D., B.C.L., D.Ph. 
Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Hippofytus and Ms Age* 
7 Tols. 8yo. £6. 6s. 

%* This Edition is composed of three distinct works, 
wliich may be had separately, as follows :— 

1. Hippolytas and his Age; or, the Beginoinas and 
Prospects of Cauristianity. 2 vols. 8vo. price £1 . lOa. 

2. Oatline of the Philosophy of Universal FiBtory tv 
pUed to Language and Religion : Containing an Ac 
ooont of the Alphabetical Conferences. 2 vols. 8yo. 
price £l.iaB. 

S. Analecta Ante-Nioama, 8 toIs. 8vo . price £2. 2s. 

Bnnsen. —Lyra Germanica. Translated 

from the Ckrman by Cathxbivb "Wnrx- 

WOETH. 'Bflh Edition of the Fibst Sbmbb, 

HymnB for the Sundays and chief Festivals 

of the Christian Year. Secokb Sbbies, the 

Christian Life. Fcp. 8to. price 53. each 

Series. 

*«* These selections of German HymnR have been made 
firom collections pablished in Germany by Baron Buirsxjrs 
and form companion volumes to 

Theologia Germanica: Which lettetb forth 
many fair lineaments of Divine Truth, and 
saith very lofty and lovely things touching 
a Perfect Lite. Translated by Sitsakva 
WiKKWOBTH. With a Preface by the Eev. 
Chablbs KiNGSUsr ; and a Letter by Baron 
BujErSBN. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Hansen. — Egypt's Place in Universal 

History: An Historical Livestigation, in 
Five Books. By Baron C. C. J. BukbbK, 
P.D,, D.O.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
Ghsrman by C. H. Cottbbll, Esq., M.A. 
With many Illustrations. YoL. I. 8vo. 28s. { 
Vol. n. 8vo. SOs. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas of Modem 

and Ancient Gheography ; comprising Fifty- 
two full-coloured Maps ; with complete In- 
dices. New Edition, nearly aU re-en^ved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited bv 
the Author's Son. Boyal 4to. 24b. luJf-bound. 
( The Modem Atlas of 28 fiill-oolonred Maps. 



Separately 



Royal 8vo. price 12s. 
\ The Andent AUas of 24 fUll-colonred Maps. 
\ Royal 8vo. price 12s. 



Bishop Butler's Sketch of Modem and 

Ancient Gheographv. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intro- 
duce as continually progressive Discoveries 
and the latest Information have rendered 
neoessaiy. Poet 8vo. price 7b. 6d. 

Barton.— First Footsteps in East Africa ; 

or, an Exploration of Harar. By Bichasd 
F. Burton, Captain, Bombay Anny. With 
Haps and coloured Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

Burton. — Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to ElMedinah and Meccah. By 
KiOHARD F. BuRTOK, Captain. Bombay 
Army. z&coiMfJSt/tVM^fi, revised; with coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols, crow;^ 8vo. 
price 24s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Dutiet| 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; 
Post-Office Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, oomprising the Public 
Acts of theSession 1858. J^cp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The CaUnet Gaietteer: A Popular Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Lamger. F(^. 8vo. IDs. 6d. doth. 

Calendars of State Papers, DomestiQ 

Series, published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Bolls, and with the Sanction 
of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department : — 

The Beign of JAMES 1. 1603-23, edited by 
Mrs. Gbxbit. Yoia . I. to III. imperial 8vo. 
15s. each. ^ 

The Bejzn of CHARLES 1. 1625-26, edited 
by JoHK Bbuoe, Y.P.S.A. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 

The Reigns of EDWARD VI., MARY, 
ELIZABETH, 1547-80, edited by R.Lemok, 
Esq. Imperial 8vo. 16s. 

Historical Notes relative to the History 
of England, from the Accession of HENRY 
YIII. to the Death of ANNE (1509-1714), 
compiled by F. S. Thomas, Esq. 8 vols, 
imperial 8vo. 40s. 

State Papers relating to Scotland, from the 
Reign of HENRY YIII. to the Accession of 
JAMES I. (1509-1608), and of the Corre- 
spondence relating to MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS, duidng her Captivity in England, 
edited by M. J. Thospb, Esq. 2 vols, imp* 
8vo. SOs. 
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Calvert. — The Wife's Maanal ; or, 

Fmjen, Thoiurhta, and Songs on SoTeral 
Oooationt of a Matron's Life. Br tiie Ber. 
W. Caltxbt, M.A. Omamentodfrom De- 
signs by the Author in the style of Qateen 
£lixabeth*» Prater-Book. Second Edition. 
Crown 8to. lOt. 6d. 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

Shell Cabinet arranged according to the 
Modem STstem : With a detailed Account 
of the Animals, and a complete De-criptire 
Lbt of the Families and Genera of Becent 
and Fossil Shells. By AairsB Catlow. 
Second Edition, much improved ; with 405 
Woodcut lUufltrationa. Post 8to. prioe 14b. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf^ the Chase, and 
the Boad. Addressed to Breeders of Bace- 
Horses and Hunters, Ijsnded Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Fanners. By 
CsciL. Fcp. 870. with Frontispieoe, Ss. 

Ceeil't Stable Praotiee; or, Kata <m Training 

for the Turf, the Chase, and the Boad ; 
with Observations on B«cing and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Baoe-Biding; and Handi- 
capping : Addressed to Owners of Bacers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Bacing, Steeple- Chasing, 
and Pox-Hunting. Pep. 8to. with Plate, 
price 68. half-bound. 

Chapman. — History of Gustavns Adol- 

phus and of the Thirty Years* War up to the 
^ icing's Death : With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By B. Chapmaw, M.A., Vicar of 
Letherhead. 8to. with Plans, 12b. 6d. 

Chevreol On the Harmony and Contrast 

of Colours, and their Applications to the 
Arts : Including Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured 
Glazing, Paper-Staming, Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing, Map-Colouring,Dre8B, 
Landscape and Flower-G-ardening, &o. &c. 
Translated b^ Chabues Mabtxl. Second 
Edition; with 4 Plates. Crown 8yo. 
price IDs. 6d. 

Conybeare and Howson.— The Lifo and 

Epistles of Saint Paid : Comprising a oom- 
plete Biography of the Apostle, and a> 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. By the Eev. W. J. 
CoiTTBBAitB, M.A.; and the Bey. J. S. 
HoWBON, M.A. Second Fdtiion^ revised and 
corrected ; with several Maps and Wood- 
outs, and 4 Plates. 2 yols. square crown 
8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

V The Otiglkial E^tion, with more numeroos Illustra- 
tions, in 2 vols. 4to. price 488.— may also be had. 



Chronicles and KenBoxials ef 'QrieaA 

Britain and IreUurid during the Middle Ages, 
published by the authority of H.M. Trea- 
sury, under the direotimi of the Master of 
theBoUs ^ Bj»y«i87o. 

C^pgrave's Chronicle of England, edited by 
the Bev. P. C. HnfaxBTOK, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

ChroBicon Monasterii de Abingdtm, edited 
by Bey. X Stkybitbov Voii. L Ss. 6d. 

Lives of Edward the Confessor, edited by 
the Bey. H. B. Lttabd, M.A ....8s. 6d. 

Monumenta Prancisoana, edited by the Bev. 
J. S. Bbbweb, M.A 83. 6d. 

PasoicDli S^anioram Magistri Johannis 
Wyclif cum TriticOi Edited by the Bev. W. 
W. Bhirlky, M.A.. 8s. 6d. 

Stewart's Buiic of the Croniclis of Scotland, 
edited by W. B. TmufBtTix Vol.. T. Ss. 6d. 

J. Capgrave Liber de Ulustribus Henricis, 
edited by Bev. P. C. HnroBSTOir, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

En^ish Translation of Capgraye's Book of 
the Illustrious Eenries, by the Bey. P. C. 
HiNGESTOsr, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

Historia de Monasterii 9. Augnstini Cantua- 
rensis, edited by Bev. C* Maxbtwicke, 8s. 6d. 

Connolly.— History of the Royal Sappers 

and Miners : Including the Services of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of 
Sebastopol. By T. W.J. CoNNOUiY, Quar- 
termaster of the Boyal Engineers. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 17 co- 
loured plates. 2 vols. 8vo. price SOs. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine : Comprising G^eral Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
peciaUy incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epochs of Life ; with nume- 
rous approved EormulsB of the Medicines 
recommended. Kow complete in 3 vols. 
8yo. price £5. lis. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton's Instructions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In- 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to Confir- 
mation.. Fourth Editim, 18mo. 28. 6d. 



Cresy's Encyclopedia of Civil En^- 

neering, Historical, Theoretioal, and Prac- 
tical. Illustrated by npwaida of 8,000 
Woodcuts. Second Bdi^ott, roryiaed and 
brought down to the Present Time in a 
Supplement,compriBingMetropolitan Water- 
Supply, Drainage of Towns, Bailwavs, 
Cubical Proportion, Brick and Iron Con- 
struction, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&c. 8vo. 63s. doth. 
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eifosse.— Memorials, SicienUfic and Li- 
terary, of Andrew (>06se, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Cbosse. Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 

Crowe.— The History of JTraace.. By 

Eybe Eyaks Cbowb. In Eire Volumes. 
Vol. I. 8to. prioe 14b. 

€kriiME8iltti]L.--Tli» Life of Sir Jbhn 

Falstvff, illastrated in a Series of Twenty, 
four original Etchings by Gkorge Chruik- 
shank. Accompanied hy an imaginary 
Biography of the Knight by Bobbbt B. 
Bbough. Boyal 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth. 

Lady Gnsfs Invalid's Book.— The In- 

Tfldid's Own Book : A Collection of Becipes 
from Tarious Books and yarious Countries. 
By the Honourable Lai>y CtTBT. Second 
Edition, Ecp..8yo. price 2s» 6d. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Parts : Past I. Church 
Services adapted for Domestic TJbe, with 
Prayers for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer j Paet 
H. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Eev. Thomas Dalb, 
2if:.A., Canon Besidentiary of St. Paid's. 
Second Edition. Post 4to. 21s. cloth ; 
Sis. 6d. calf ; or £2. 10s. morocco. 

- .. r Thb Familt CHATLiiir, lis. 

Separately 1 td dowstio LirraoT. lOe. M. 

Davies.— Algiers in 1857: Its Accessi- 
bility, Cfimate, and' Besouroes described 
with especial reference to English Invalids ; 
with details of Becreation obtainable in its 
Neighbourhood added for the use of Tra- 
vellers in general. By the Bev. B. W. L. 
Davies, M.A., Oxon. Post 8vo. with 4 
Blugtmtiona^ 6eb 

Davy (Dr. J.) — The Angler and his 

Friend; or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fish- 
ing Excursions. By Johk Davy, M.D., 
E.B.S),. &(r. Fop« 8¥0. prioe Si* 

The Angler in the Lake Diftriet: or, Fiieatory 

Colloquies and Fishing Excursions in West- 
mopriand and Cumberland. By JbHir 
Dayy, M,D;, P.E.S. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Dalabeche.— Bq>oit on. the Geol<^ of 

Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset. By 
Sir H. T. Dbi.A0BOhb,E.B.S. With Maps, 
Plates, and/ Woodouts. 8yo. price 14b. 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Bractice. By A. Db ia Biyb, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walkbb, 
F.B.S. With numerous Woodcut Blustra- 
tions. 8 vols. 8vo* price £3. ISs. cloth. 



Abbe Domenech's Missionary Adven- 
tures in Texas and Mexico: A Personal 
Narrative of Six Tears* Sojourn in those 
Begions. Translated from the French under 
the Author's superintendence.. 8vo. with 
Map, lOs. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a '^it to a 

Beligious Sceptic. dthEdition. Fcp. Svo.Ss. 

B^BBoe of The Eelipio of Xaith, by itt 
Author: Being a Bejoinder to Professoi 
Kewman's Reply : Including a frdl Exami- 
nation of that Writer^s Cnticism on the 
Chiffaoter of Christ ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modem Deism. 
Second Edition^ revised. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Englishman's Greek ConcordaJice of 

the New Teetament : Being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Connexion between the Chreek and 
the English Texts ; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, G-reek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edition, 
with a new Ind^. Boyal 8vo. price 428. 

Hie Hng1fiihBiaB*g Bielir«w and Chaldee Con- 
cordance of the Old Testament : Being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Original and the English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Ooounenoes, &o* 2 vols, royal 
$Y0. £3. Ids. 6d. ; large paper, £4. 140. 6d. 

Ephemera's Handbook of Angling; 

teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Firiiing : With the Natural 
History of Biver-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Catching liiem. Third Edition, corrected 
andimproYed; with Woodcuts. Fop.8vo.6B. 

Spheaiera'i The Book of the Salmon: Com- 
prising the ODheory, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon; Lists of 
good Salmon FUes for every good Biver in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Fcp. 8yo. 
witii coloured Plates^ price 14s. 

Fairbaim.— TJsefhl Information for En- 
gineers X Being a Series of Lectures delivered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appendices, containing 
the Besults of Experimental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, &c. By Williah 
FaieWien, F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition j 
with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Fischer.— Francis Bacon of Verulam: 

Bealistic Philosophy and its Age. By Dr. 
E. FiSCHEB. Translated by Johk OXBW- 
POBD. Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 
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ForMter.— BamUes in the Ishmds of 

Corsica and Sardinia: With Notices of 
their History, Antiquitiea, and present 
Condition* Bj Thomas Fobxbtbb, An* 
thor of Norway in 1848-1849. With 
coloured Hap i and niimeroiu Illastrations 
in Colours and Tints and on Wood, from 
Drawings made during the Tour hj Lieut.. 
Col. 1£ A. BiDDULPH, BjL Imperial 
Sto. price 28s. 

Gairatt— Marvels and MysterieB of In- 
stinct ; or, Curiosities of Aiiimal Life. By 
GxoBOX Gabbatt. Second EdUioa, reyised 
and improTed ; with a Frontispiece. Fcp. 
Sto. price 4f. 6d. 

Gilbart— A Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing. Bj Jakbb William Gilbabt, F.B.S., 
General Manacer of the London and West- 
minster Bank. Sixth Ediiion^ revised 
and enlarged. 2 toIs. 12mo. Portrait, 16s. 

Gilbart — Logic for the Million: A 

Familiar Exposition of the Art of Beasoning. 
By J. W. GiLBABT, F.B.S. 5th Edition ; 
with Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Gleig.— Essays, Biographical, Historical, 

and Miscellaneous, contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Bevietoi, By the 
Bey. G. B. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain-General 
to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paid's. 
2 Tols. 8to. 21s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by Bolton CoBHBT, Esq. Illustrated 
by Wood Enmyings, fiK>m Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square 
erown 8to. doth, 21b. ; morocco, £1. 16e. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist's Sojonm in 

Jamaica. By P. H. GossB, Esq. With 
Plates. Post Sto. price 14s. 

Greathed.'-Letters fh>m Delhi daring 

the Siece. By H. H. Gbeathsd, Esq., 
Political Agent. Post Sto. 

Green.— Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. Maby Akkb Etbbstt 
Gbeek, Editor of the Letters of Boyal and 
Illuttrious Ladies. With numerous TPor- 
traits. Complete in 6 tqIs. post Sto. price 
lOs. 6d. each. — Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete sets. 

Greyson.— Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of B. E. H. Gbbysok, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of 
Faith, Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Gbotb, Q.a, MJL., 
F.B.S., &c. Third Edition. 8to. price 7s. 



Onmey.— StLonisandHenrilV. : Being 

a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
Bt the Bey. Jomr H. GiniHBY,M.A., Bector 
of St. Mary's, Maiylebone. Fcp. Sto. 68. 

iTttiiiig BaerMtioiui ; or, Samples from the 
Lecture-Boom. Edited by the Ber. J. H. 
GuBzrsT, M.A. Crown Sto. 58. 

Owilf 8 Encyclopedia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
JTosxPH Gwn/r. With more than 1,000 
Wood EngraTinffS, from Designs by J. S. 
Gwx£T. Third Edition. Sto. 42e. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The lifeof Lnther, 

in Forty-eight Historical EngrsTings. By 
GvaxAT Kdino. With Exphmations by 
Archdeacon Habb and SuBAirvA Wnnc- 
WOBTH. Fcp. 4>to. price 28s. 

Harford.— Life of IDchael Angelo Bnon- 

arroti: With Translations of many of his 
Poems and liCtters ; also Memoirs of SaTO- 
narola, Baphael, and Yittoria Colonna. By 
JoHK S. Habfobd, Esq^ P.C.L., F.B.S. 
Second Edition^ thoroughly revised; with 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

XUuitrfttioiii, Axohitoetmal and Pietorial, of 
the Ghenius of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
Commendatore Canina ; C. B. Cocebbbu^ 
Esq., BA. ; and J. S. Habfobd, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.B.S. Folio, 73s. 6d. half-bound. 

Harrison.— The Light of the Forge ; or, 

Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. 
By the Bev. W. Habbibof, M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to H.B.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridgew Fcp. Sto. price 5s. 

Harry Hieover.— Stable Talk and Table 

Talk ; or. Spectacles for Younff Sportsmen. 
By Habbt Hiboybb. New Edition, 2 toIs. 
Sto. with Portrait, price i4s. 

BlarryHiMTer.— TheHimtiag-Fiald. BjUmoj 

Hibovbb. With Two Phites. Fcp. Svo. 
6s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieorer. — FraetiMl Honemaaahipw 
By Habbt Hiboybb. Second Edilion\ with 
2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Keover.— The Poektt and the Stud; or, 

Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Habbt Bjbotbb. Second 
Edition; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
Sto. price 6s. half-bound. 

Hany Hieovw.— The Stud, for PraetiMa Pur* 
poses and Practical Men: Being a Ghaide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habbt BLxboybb. With 
2 Plates. Fcp. Sto. price 6s. half-bound. 
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Hassall.— Adulterations Detected; or, 

Plain Instructions for the Discorery of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. B v Aethtib 
HiLi. HA8SALL, M.P. Lond., Analyst of The 
Lancet Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Reports oi that Commission published 
under the title of Food and its Adulterations 
(vrhich may also be had, in 870. price 28s.) 
With 225 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. 
Crown Svo. 17s, 6d. 

Hassall.— A History of the British Fresh 

Water Algse : Including Descriptions of the 
Desmidese and Diatomacees. With upwards 
of One Hundred Plates of Fk;urea, illus- 
trating the various Species. By Abthub 
H11.1. Habsall, M.D., Author of Micro- 
scopic Anatomy of the ffuman Body^ &c, 2 
vols. 8yo. with 103 Plates, price £1. 16s. 

CoL Hawker's Instmctioiis to Toang 

Sportsmen in all that relates to Quns and 
Shooting. lOth Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son, Major P. W. L. Hawesb ; 
with a Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities : Containing 

Bolls of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain ; Ac, 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson's Political Index. 8vo. 
price 25s. half-bound. 

Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Reviews, with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections. By A. Hatwabb, 
Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

The Heirs of Cheveleigh: A Novel. By 
Gebvaisb Abbott. 3 vols, post Svo. 
price Sis. 6d. 

Sir John Herschel.— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sir John F. W. Hebschbi., 
Bart., K.H., M.A. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. price 18s. 

Sir John Hersoheri Esiays firom the Edin- 
hurgh and Quarterly Reviews, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. Svo. price 18s. 

Hinchliff.— Summer Months among the 

Alps : With the Ascent of Monte Eosa. 
By Thomas W. Hinohmpp, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Tiews and 8 Maps. Post Svo. price IDs. 6d. 



Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

Society: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Bank. Pep. Svo. price Hidf-a-Crown. 

Holland. — Medical Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By Sib Hbnby Holland, Bart., 
M.D., P.B.S., Ac., Physician in Ordinaiy 
to the Queen and Prince-Consort. Third 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected ; 
with some Additions. Svo. 18s. 

Holland.— Ghaptert on Mental Phyiiology. By 
Snt Hekby HoLLAin), Bart., F.B.S., &c. 
Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notes and Reflections by the same 
Author. Second Edition. Post Svo. 8s. 6d« 

Hooker.— Eew Gardens ; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Boyal Botanic Ghurdens of 
Eew. By Sib Willluc Jaokbon Hookbb, 
K.H., &c.. Director. 16mo. price Sixpence. 

Hooker*! XaMnm of Xoonomio Botany; or, a 
Popular Guide to the Useful and Bemark- 
able Yegetable Products of the Museum 
in the B^al Ghirdens of Kew. 16mo. Is. 

Hooker and Amott— The British Flora ; 

comprising the Phsenogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Perns. Seventh Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and nu- 
merous Figures illustrative of the Umbelli- 
ferous Pluits, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sib W. J. 
HooxEB, F.B.A. and L.S.,.&c. ; and G. A. 
Walkbb-Abitott, LL.D., F.L.S. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price 14s. ; with the Plates 
coloured, price 21s. 

Home's Introduction to the Critical 

Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition^ revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Bev. T. BUbtwell Hobke, 
B.D. (the Author) ; the Bev. Samttxl 
Dattdsok, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.D. ; and S. Pbidxaux Tbeoelleb, 
IjL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £3. 13s. 6d. 

%* The Foot Ydliiines may also be had teparately ss 
follows :— 

Vol. I.— a Summary of the Eridence for the Gennineness, 
Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, and Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Bev. T. H. Home, B.D. . Svo. 15s. 

Vol. II —The Text of the Old Testament considered : With 
a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation : and a brief Introduc- 
tion to the Old TettametU Books and the Apocrtfpha, By S. 
Davidson, D.D. (Halle) and LL.D Svo. 25s. 

Vol. III.— a Summary of Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities. By the Bev. T. H. Home, B.D Svo. IBs. 

Vol. IV.— An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament, By the Bev.^T. H. Home, B.D. Tlie 
Critical Part re-written, and the remainder revised and 

SiSdV8.P.Tregelle8.LL.D Svo.lSs. 

B 6 
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Hovne. ^ A. Compesdiovs^ IntMdoetbn 

to the Stadj of the Bible. By the Ber. 
T. RiJOWKLL HoBirx, B.P. ISfem Edition, 
with Mape and Illastntions. lAo. 9a. 

HoikTBB —Talpa; or, tlM Cluronicles of 

a Claj Farm : An Agricultural Eraffment. 
By Chahpos Wbxit HosKTirg, Esq. Eourih 
Edition. With 24 WoodcuU from the 
original Designs by Gbobob C&itikshahe. 
16mo. price 5s. 6d. 

How to Norse Sick Children : Intended 

especially as a Help to the Ktirses in the 
Hospital for Sick Children ; but containing 
Directions of serrioe to all who have the 
charge of the Young. Ecp. 8to. Is. 6d« 

Howitt (A. M.)— An Art-Student in 

Ifimich. By AirVA Mast Howtpt. 2 
Tols. post 8to. price 14b. 

Howitt— The Children's Tear. By Hary 

Howitt. With Four Illustrations, from 
Dttigna by A. IC Howmr. 8qaa0»16mo. fts . 

Howitt— Tallangetta, the Squatter's 

Home: A Story of Australian Life. By 
William Howitt, Author of Two Tears in 
Victoria, &c. 2 Yok. post 8vo. price I80. 

Howitt— Land, Labonr, and Gold; 

or. Two Years in Victoria ; With Visit to 
Sydney and Van. Diemen*s Land. By 
WiLLiAK Howitt. Second Edition^ con- 
taining the most recent Information re- 
garding the Colony. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 
price IDs. 

Howitt.— visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English History 
and Poetry. By William Howitt. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. Neto Edition. 
2 Tols. square crown 8yo. price 25s. 

^^Iliam Howitt'i Boy's Coimtcy Book: Being 

the B«al Life of a Country Boy, written 
by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Quldren in the 
Country. New Edition; with 40 Wood- 
cuts. Pep. Svo. price 6s. 

Howitt.— The Bvral Life of England. By 
WiLLiAJC Howitt. New Edition, cor- 
rected and rerised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 21s. 

Hue- Christianity in China, Tartary, 

and Thibet. By M. TAbb^ Huo, formerly 
Missionaxy Apostolic in China ; Author of 
TJie Chinese Empire, Ac. Vols. I. and II. 
870. 21s. ; and Vol. III. price 10». 6d. 



Hue.— Th* Oiinese Eaqjire: ▲ SeQnd 

to Hue and Gtabet*s Journey through Tartary 
and Thibet. By tha Abb^ Hue, formerly 
Ifissionary Apoatolio in China. Second 
Edition : with Mi^. 2 vols. Sto. 24b. 

Hudson's Fkun Directions f6r Ifakii^ 

Wills in conformity wi^ the Law : With a 
clear Bzpoeition of the Law relating to the 
distribution of Personal Estate in the case 
of Intestacy, two Eorms of Wills, and much 
naeftil infonnBtioii. liew and enlaiged EcQ- 
tion ; including the Proyisions of the Wills 
Act Amendment Act. Fop. 8yo. 2b. 6d. 

Hudson's Executor's Gnide. New and 

enlarged Edition, lerised by the Author 1 
with refewnce to tiie latest reported Cases ' 
and Acts of Parliament. Ecp. 8to. Os. 

Hudson snd Keimec^.— Wbere ttere's 

a Will there's a Way : An Ascent d* Mont 
Blanc by a New Boute and Without Guides. 
By the Ber. C. Hitdbof, IC.A., and B. S. 
KEVmiBT, B A. Second Edition, with Plate 
and Map. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Homboldf s Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author's authority, by Mss. Sabhts. 
Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Grown each, 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, cloth : or in post 8ro. 
12s. each, doth. Vol. m. post 8vo. 
12s. 6d. cloth : or in 16mo. Past I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. 6d. doth ; and Past K. 3s. sewed, 
4s. cloth. Vol. IV. Pabt I. post Sro. 15s. 
cloth; and 16mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, or 
78- sewed. 

Humboldt'B Aspeots of Kature. Traaslated, 
with the Autiior*s antfiority, by MBsr.SFABnrF. 
16mo. price Os. : or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d.. each, 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 

Humphreys. — Parables of Onr Lord, 

illuminated and ornamented in the style of 
the Missals of the Benaissance by Hexet 
Noel Httmpheets. Square fcp. 8ro. 21s. 
in masuye caryed eoyers ;- or 30b. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 

Hunt. — Researches on Lrgiit in its 

Chemical Belations ; embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Processes. 
By BoBEBT HiTNT, P.B.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate and Woodcuts. 8ro. 10s..6d. 

Hutchinson.— Impressions of Western 

Africa : With a Beport on the Peculiarities 
of Trade up the Biyers- in the Bight of 
Biafra. By T. J. HuTCHiNaoN, E»q., 
British Consul for the Bight of Biaft^ and 
the Island of Fernando Po. Post Syo. 
price 8s. 6d> 
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Idle.—Hints on Shootingi Fishingi ftc, 

both on Sea and landi and in the JFreth." 
Water Lochc of Scotland : Being the Expe* 
rienoes of C. Idlb, Esq. Fop. 870. 6b« 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs, as represented in Christian Art : 
Forming the E1B8T SsBiss of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, Third Edition, revised and 
improved; with 17 Etchings and upwards 
of 180 Woodcuts, many of which are new 
in this Edition. 2 vols, square crown 8to. 
price 3l8. 6d. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Monastle 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Forming the Second Sebies of Saered and 
Legendary Art, Second Edition, enlarged ; 
with 11 Etchings bj the Author, and 88 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8to. price 288. 

Krs. Jameson's Legends of the Madmina, 

as represented in Christian Art : Forming 
the Thibs Sbbibs of Sacred and Legendary 
Art. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged ; with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace-Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Pabt I. Ethics and Character ; 
JPabt II. Literature and Art. Second Edit. 
revised and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Krs. Jameson's Two Leetores on the Employ- 
ment of Women : — 

1. SisTBBs of CHABinr, CattioUb and Protostaat, 

Abroad and at Home. Second Edition, with new 
Pre&ce. Pep. 8vo. 48. 

2. The CoHMiTFiOK of Labovb: a Second Lecture on 

the Social Employment of W<nnen. Fcp. 8to. Ss. 

Jaquemet's Compendium of Chronology: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
Greneral History, Political, Ecolesiasticsd, 
and Literary, trom. the Creation of the 
World to the end of the Year 1854. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Alooeit, M.A. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Jaqa€met'& Chronology for Schools: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
Greneral History, Political, Bcdesisastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the 
World to the end of the year 1857. Edited 
by the Rev. John Alcobk, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to The 

^Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Yolmne, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Robinaon, and a Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; or SOs. calf.— 
Or in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42b. ^ 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works : 

With Life by Bishop Hbbbb. Revised and 
oorrected by the Rev. CflLidiiuutPA«»E]>Bir, 
Eellow'of Oriel College, Oxford. Kow 
complete in 10 vols. 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Johnston.— A Dictionary of Geography, 

Descriptive^ Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal: Eorming a complete Genend Gazetteer 
of the Worm. By A. Kbith Johnbtok, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.a.S., F.a.S., Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Second Edition, thoroaghl^ revised. In 1 
vol. of 1,360 pages, comprismg about 60,000 
Ifames of Places. 8vo. 86s. dothj or half- 
bound in russia, 41s. 

Eemble.— The Saxons in England: A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By John M. Ejeic- 
BLB, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28b. 

Eesteven.— A Manual of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. Bv W. B. Ebstevxv, 
Eellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, &o. Square post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Eirby and Spence's Introduction to 

Entomology ; or. Elements of the Natural 
History of -Insects : Comprising an Account 
of Noxious and XJseftil Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. Seventh Edition^ vdth an Ap- 
pendix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Iffrs. B. Lee's Elements of Natoral His- 
tory ; or. First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed vdth amusing and instructive Ac- 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New Edition; Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. Fcp. Svo. 

price 5s. cloth. 

Letters to my Unimown Friends. By 

a Lady, Author of Letters on ffajopiness. 
Fourth :^dition. Fop. 8vo. 5s. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed to a Friend. 
By a Ladt, Author of Letters to my Tfnknown 
Eriende^ Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Ehzabetb Landon; comprising the ImprO' 
visatriccj the Venetian Bracelet^ the Golden 
Violety the Trov^adour^ and PoetW Bemainfi. 
New Edition ; with2 Vignettes by R. Poyle. 
2 vols. 16mo. 10s.floth ; morocco, 21s. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of Hlftoiyt Btognyby, Utantm, t^ Arte tad SdMUM, Vatvral mrtoy, aad Kaaii&ctiires. 

A BeiiM of Origiaml Werki hj 



Bishop Thi%vwjlia^ 
The Rkt. G. R. Glbio, 
J. C. L. Db Sismondi, 
JoHW Phillips* F.R.S., GJS. 



Bim JoRM Hbbtcrbl, I Thomai Kbiohtlbt, 
Sib Jambs Machintosh, Johh Fobstbb, 

RoBBBT South BT, Sib Waltbb Soorr, 

Sib Datid Bbbwbtbb, | Thomas Moobi, 

AMD OTHBB BMHrBHT WbITBBS. 

Complete ia Its toIs. fcp. 9ro. with Yi^^nette Titles, price, in cloth. Nineteen GoineBS. 
Tbe Works §€p*rmitlg, in Sete or Series, price Three Shillings snd Sixpence esch Volume. 



A LUi t^f the WoBKt eotN|90f<Nf ike Cabinet CrcLOPiBDiA :— 



I. Bdl'tHkionrof RoMis 8 toU. lOi. «d. 

CBeU'tLiTM of British PoeU iTols. 7t. 

S.Breirator't Optics lToL>t.6d. 

4. Oookgr't Xsritlms snd Inhmd DlsooTery 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

5. Cnms's History of Fnmos 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

fl. DsVorsBnonProlMbUitiM IroLSs.Od. 

7. Ds SIsnumdi's History of ths Itslisa 

BspobUflS lT0L8s.6d. 

8. Ds Sismondi's Fsllof thsBonumBmpirs 8 toIs. 7s. 

9. DonoTsn's Chemlsny 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

10. DonoTsn's Domestie Eoonomy 2toIs.7s. 

II. Donhsm's SpiUn snd Portogal 6 toIs. 178. <kL 

12. Douhsm'i Histoiy of Dsnmsrk, Sweden, 

snd Norwsy 8 rols. 10s. 6d. 

18, Donhsm's History of Pidsnd lTol.8s.0d. 

li. Donhsm's Gemuuile Bmpirs 8 rols. 10s. Od. 

15. Donhsm's Enrops during fh« Middle 

Ages 4Ta]s.l4s. 

16. Donhsm's British Drsmstists 2to18.7s. 

17. Donhsm's Lives of Esriy Writers of 

Grest Britafai 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

18. Fersus's History of the United Ststes . . 8 vols. 7s. 

19. Foshrdra's Gredsnft Romsn Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 
ao. Forster's Lives of the Ststesmen of the 

Commonweslth 5 vols. 17s. Od. 

n. Oltflg's Lives of British MlUtory Com- 

msndsrs 8 vols. 10s. Od. 

88. Gnttsn's History of the Netherlsnds .. . 1 voL Ss. 6d. 
28. HensloWs Botsny 1vol. 8s. Od. 

24. Hersdiei's Astronomy 1 vol. as. 6d. 

25. Hersdiei's Disooorse on Nstnral Philo- 

sophy 1 voL 8s. 6d. 

98. History of Rome 2vols.78. 

87. HtetoryofSwitserlsnd lvol.SB.6d. 

28. HoDsnd's Hsnnftctares in Metal 8 vols. lOs. Od. 

29. Jsmes's Lives of Foreign Statesmen .... 5 vols. t7s. Od. 

80. Kster snd Lardner's Mechanics 1 voL8B.6d. 

81. Keightley'sOuUines of History lvoL9S.6d. 

S2. Lsrdner's Arithmetic 1 vol.S8.6d. 

88. Lardner's Geometry lvol.S8.6d. 



84. LardnsronHeat 1vol. 3s. Gd. 

85. Lardner's Hydrostatics and PneomatlcB 1 voL Ss. 6cL 
80. Lardner and Walker's Electricity snd 

Msgnetism 2 vols. 78. 

87. Maddntosh, Forster. snd CSoortensy's 

Uves of British Statesmen 7 vols. 246. Od. 

88. Maddntosh, Wallace, and BeU's History 

of England. 10 vols. SSs. 

89. Montgomery and Shellsy's eminent Ita- 

lian, Spanish, and Portngoese Authors 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

40. Moore's History of Irdand 4vols.l4s. 

41. Nioolas's Chronology of History 1 vd. Ss. fid. 

42. Phillips's Treatise on Geology 2vdl8.78. 

43. Powell's History of Natorsl Phllosoidiy 1 vd. Ss. 6d. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the Manolkctare of 

Silk lvd;8s.6d. 

45. Porter's Msnnfbctnres of Poroelsin snd 

Gh«s lvd.Ss.6d. 

46. Rosooe's British Lawyers 1 vol.8s. 6d. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland 8 vols. 78. 

48. Shdley's Lives of eminent French 

Authors 2 vols. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson's Insects 1 vd. Ss. 6d. 

60. Sonthey's Lives of British Admirals .... 5 ycit. 178. 6d. 

51. StebUng's Church HiBtary 8vds.7B. 

52. StebUng's Histoiy of the Refixrmation. . 2 vds. It. 
58. Swainson's Discourse on Natnral Histmy 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

54. Swsinson's Natorsl Histoiy and Classl-' 

flcati<m of Animals l vol. Sa, 6d. 

55. Swsinson's Habits and Instincts of 

Animsls lvd.Ss.6d. 

56. Swainson's Birds 8vds.78. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c 2 vols. 7b. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

59. Swainson's Shells snd Shdl-Fish lvoL88.6d. 

60. Swsinson's Aniitials in Menageries 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

61. Swsinson's Taxidermy and Biography ot 

Zoologists lvoL88.6d. 

62. Thirlwall's History of Grseee 8vol8.88s. 



Dr. John Lindley's Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Fhjsiological Gbrounds : Being the Second 
Edition of the Theory of ffortieuituref much 
enlarged ; with 98 Woodcuto. Syo. 2l8. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction to 

Botany. New Edition, with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 yols. 8yo. with Six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 

Lorimer's (G.) Letters to a Tonng Master 

Manner on some SuUipts connected with 
his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 68. 6d. 



Iiinwood.~Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e Lusibus poeticis diyersomm 
Oxoniensium GhtDcis et Latinis deoerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Likwood, M.A., Mdii 
Christi Alumno. 8yo. price 14s. 

London's Encyclopedia of Agriculture: 

Comprising the Theoir and Practice of the 
Yaluation, Transfer, jjajing-out, ImproTe- 
ment, and Management of I^ded Property, 
and of the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Yegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture. New and cheaper Edition; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8yo. 81s. 6d. 
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London's EnQyclopsBdia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arhoriculture, and 
Landscape-Gardening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected and 
improTcd by Mb8. Loudok. Syo. 60s. 

London's Encydopsdia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Arboretum et Frutieetum BriioH' 
mVvm abridged: Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Natiye and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
Bto, price 60s. 

London's Encyclopedia of Plants: Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and erery other desirable Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
New Edition, corrected by Mbb. Loitdok. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8yo. 
£3. 138,6d. — Second Supplement, 21s. 

London's Encyclopedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and YiUa Architecture and Furniture. 
NewEdition, edited by Mb8. Loudon s with 
more than 2^000 Woodcuts. Syo. 68s. 

London's Hortns Britannicns ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Gb-eat 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mrs. 
LoiTDOK. 8to. 31s. 6d. 

Mrs. London's Lady's Country Compa- 
nion; or. How to Enjoy a Country Life 
Bationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and Woodcuts, Fcp. Syo. 6s. 

Mrs. London's Amateur Gardener's 

Calendar, or Mont^y Guide to what should 
be avoided and done in a Ghunlen. New 
Edition. Crown 8yo. with Woodcuts, Ts. 6d. 

Low'sElements of Practical Agriculture; 

comprehending the Cnltiyation of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. New Edition ; 
with 200 Woodcato. Syo. 21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Right Hon. 

Lord Macaulay. Corrected by Hiuseli'. 
Syo. price 12s. — Lord Macaulay*s Speeches 
on Parliamentazy BefonUi 16mo. price Is. 

Macaulay. — The History of England 

from the Accession of James II. By 
the Bight Hon. Lobd Maoattl^y. New 
Edition. Yoiii. I. and II. Syo. price 82s. ; 
Y0L8. III. and lY. price 36s. 



Lord Macaulay's History of England 

from the Accession of James II. New' 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
8yo. Edition, rcYised and corrected. 7 Yols. 
post 8yo. price 6s. each. 

Lord Macaulay's Critical and Historical 

Essays contributed to The Edinburgh 
BcYiew. Four Editions, as follows : — 

1. ▲ LiBXAXT Edition (the Ninih\ in 8 toIb. 8to . 
prtoe aos. 

%. Complete in Oitb Voluicx, with Portrait and Ti«- 
nette. Square crown 8to. price 2l8. doth; or 
SOB.calf. 

8. Another Nxw EDinoir, in S toU. fcp. 8to. price 
21s. doth. 

4. Th e Psonx's Editiok, Sa 2 vols, crown 8to. price 
8e. doth. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, with 

Ivrtf and the Armada, By the Bight 
Hon. Lobd MaoauiiAY. Kew Edition. 
16mo. price 4s. 6d. doth; or 10s. 6d, 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
finom the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
Geoige Scharf, jun., and engraYcd by Samuel 
Willuuns. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. price 
21s. boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 

Mao Dokald, Author of Within and With' 
out, Fcp. 8yo. 7s. 

MacDonald.—1/i^thin and Without: A 

Dramatic Poem. By GiBOBaB Mao DonaU). 
Second Edition^ roYised. Fcp. 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

MacDougall.— The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. By Lieutenant-Colonel MaoDougall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition^ rcYised. Post 8yo. with 10 Plans 
of Battles, price lOs. 6d. 

XaeDongaU.— The Campaigns of Hannibal, 
arranged and critically considered, ex- 
pressly for the use of Students of Military 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacDouoall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Post 
Syo. with Map, Ts. 6d. 

M'DougalL— The EventM Voyage of 

H.M, Discovery Ship Resolute to the Arctic 
Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the Missing Cretos of EM, Discovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By 
Geobge F. M*Dougall, Master. With a 
coloured Chart; 8 Illustrations in tinted 
Lithography ; and 22 Woodcuts. Syo. price 
2l8. cloth. 
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Sir Ames Mcuddntosh's IDseellaiieoin 

Worki : Inohiding his Oontributionf to The 
Bdinburgfa Beriow. Complete in One 
Yolume ; with Portrait and Yignette. 
Square crown Svo. 21a. oloth ; or 30i. bound 
in oalf : or in 8 Tola, {op, 8to. 21s. 

Sir Jwmm Ka^Untoah's Kitory ^ Bnglaiid 
from the EarUest Times to the final Esta- 
blishment of the Reformation. Libraiy Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 Tols. 8vo. 21s. 

Macleod.— The Elements of Political 
Economy. By HsintT DimvzHa Maoliod, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

Kaoleod.— The Theory and Fraetioe of Bank- 
ing: With the ElemMitary Principles of 
Currency, Prices, Credit, and Exchanges. 
By Hbnby Buivvnro Maolbod, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 Tols. royal 8to. price 30s. 

M'Cnlloch's Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Conunesoe and 
Commercial Navigation. BluBtrated' with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; with a Supplement. 
8vo. price 50s. cloth ; half-russia, 65s. 

M'Colloch's Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statisfeicaly and Historical, of the varions 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. Illustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revised; with a 
Supplement.. 2 vols. 8vo. price 63s. 

Ma^oire.— Borne; its Baler and its In- 
stitutions. By John Fbancis Maghjibe, 
M.P. With a Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
Post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Natoral 

Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 34 
Plates*. Fcp. Svo* price 10s. 6d. 

Mnr. Karcet't Conversations on Chemistry, 

in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiariy explained and illustrated hy 
Experiments. New- Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 14s. 

Martineao. — Studies of Christianity: 

A Series of Original Papers, now first col- 
lected or new. By Jamss Mastinkaf. 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6dL 

Uartineau. — Endoavonrs after the Ghiistiaa 

Life : Discourses. By James MASTiNBAtr. 
2 vols, post Svo. 78. 6d. each. 



Sfoitliiea«.— Symim fbr tfa» CbxiMsxL 

Churoh and Home. Collected and edited hy 
JamwMabtihxav. MevemtAJStHUoH^liBko. 
3s.6d.clo1h,or5s.calf; 1^ JUSi^Mw, d2mo. 
Is. 4d. doth, or 1«. 8d. roan. 

MartinoftiL— MiiMwIlftnifta s Ciompriidng Easays 
on Dr, Priestley, Arnold's Ltfe ami Corre- 
nondence. Church and State, Theodore 
Parker's Diteourse of Beligion^ ''Phases of 
Faith," the Church of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By JjkMxa Mab- 
TDnsAir. Post Svo. 9s. 

Mannder's Scientific and Idteraiy Trea- 
sury ! A new and popular Encydopssdia of 
Science and the Belles-IJettres ; including 
all branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. "Sem 
Edition. Ecp. Svo. price IDs. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf, l^s. 6d. 

Mannder's Biogr^ihicalTreasnry; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
UTotioea of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
All Ages and Kations, from the Earliest 
Period of Blstory : Porming a new and com- 
plete Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
Ninth Edition, revised throughout. Ecp.Svo. 
lOs. cloth; bound in roan, 1^. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Beference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictionaiy and Ghrammar, a Universal 
Gkizetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Law L^tionaijF, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous usefiil Tables, &c. New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected 
throughout : "With Additions. Fcp. Svo. 
lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature ; In which the Zoological Character- 
istics that distinguish the d^Berent Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
vaviety of intero^ing litfomiation iBnatiative 
of the Habits^ Lasfincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fop. Svo. price 
lOs. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. Gd. 

• 

Moonder's Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a General Intsoduotoiy Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists ; their Bise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective In- 
habitants, their Behgion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c. New Edition ; revised through- 
out, with a new Gbnbbal Imosx. Fcp. Svo. 
lOs. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; cal^ 12s. 6d. 
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Maoitder^ Oeograiihieal Treamrjr.— 

The TreaiUfy of Gfeography, Physical, Bis- 
toxical. Descriptive, and Political ; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Ereiry Country in 
the World: Preceded by an Introdnctorj 
Outline of the Historr of Geography; a 
Familiar Inquiry into tne Varieties of bace 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a View of the Belations of Geography 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pleted by WiiiLiAM HuGhHiSfi, P.E.G.S. New 
Edition ; with 7 Mi^s and 16 Steel Plates. 
Pcp.STO. lOs. cloth; roan, 128.; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Merivale. — A History of tbe BcMnaiiflr 

under the Empire. By the Bev. Chabusb 
Mebiyalu, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8yo. with Maps. 

Vols. I. and 11. comprising the History to the Fall of 
Juliui Catar. Second Edition 28e. 

Yoi..in.to the estabUihnient of the UbDaroby \srA'^ 
gustua. Second Edition Us. 

Vols. IY. and Y. from Jtuguttu* to Clavdiut, B.o. 27 to 
A.D. 54 828. 

Yoi.. YI. from the Deign of ifero, A.D. 64,. to the FaU of 
Jerusalem, JL,ii. 70 16b. 

Kexiyale.— Ihe Fall of tha Soaua BepnUie: 
A SSiort History of tiie Last Centmy of 
the Commonwealth, By the Bey. C. Mbbi- 
YAXE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Kew Edition. 12mo. 78. 6d. 

Merivale (Miss).— Christian Records : A 

Short History of Apostolic Age. By L. A. 
JMebiyale. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



*' This interesting and in- 
structive little volame is 
worthy of the attcntioa of 
all stndeirtB. It contains a 
concise paraphrase of the 
AcU of the Apostles, occa- 
sionally introducing the 
words of tbe narrative itself, 
with suggestions for more 
correct tranriations of the 
original in certain places, 
together with much valuable 
information to illustrate the 
history We heartily re- 
commend this worlc to those 
who are engaged in the 
instruction of the young. 
The Sunday School Teacher 



may derive many useful 
hints from it. And those 
who are preparing for any 
emnination at t*4iieh a 
knowledge of the AeU cf the 
Apostles is required, will 
find it a valuable summary of 
important matter connected 
with the sacred narrative. 
Even the wdl-instruoted 
clencpmau may find his 
memory pleasantly refreshed 
by the allusions to many 
facts, and derive suggestions 
for tendering any lectures 
upon the Aets both interest- 
ing and useful to his people." 
JovjoiAii or EduojlTIob'. 



Miles.— The Horse's Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Mghth Edition ; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuta,. 
By W. Mixes, Esq. Imperial- 8vo. 12fe. 6d. 

%* Two Casts or Models of Off Fore Feet, No. 1, Shodjtr 
All Purposes, No. %, Shod vfith Leather, on Mr. Miles's plan, 
may be had, price Ss. each* 

SBles.— A Plain Treatifle on Horse-Shoeing. 

By William Miles, Esq. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Post Svo. 2s. 

Milner's History of the Gliurch of Christ. 

With Additions hy the late Rev. Isaac 
MiLisTEB, D.D;, B.B.S. A ]few Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes hy the Eev. 
T. Gbanthax, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. price 52s. 



Jtanev MoDtgomwy's Poetieal Wtoks: 

CoUeetivB Editivn ; with the Aathor's Auto- 
biographical Prefiftcefl, complete in One 
Yolmne; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8to. price lOs. 6d. cloth; morocco, 
ato.»— Or, in 4 volst.fopi 8vo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Plates, priee 14s. 

Moore.— The Power of tbe Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Mends. By Oxobob Moobb, M.X>. Mfth 
Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 6s^ 

Xoose.— Kan and. hit Moti^Mk Mg Geoege 

MOOBX, M.D. Third Edition. Fcp. 8to. 6s. 

Xbora.— Tha Use of tbe Body in relation to the 
Mind. By Obobchi Moobb, M.D. Third 
Editioiu Fop. Sv^o. 6s«. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Jonmal, and Corre- 

Bpendsnce of l!homa« MJooxe. Edited by 
the Bight Hon..LoBD JoHir Bvbsbll, M.P. 
With Portraits and Yignette Illustrations. 
8 Tolsh postSvo. prioe 10s. 6d. each. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works : Com- 
prising the Author's recent Introductions 
and Notes. The I^aveller^s Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, printed in Buby Type ; 
with a Portrait. Crown Svo. 12s. 6d. cloth j 
morocco by Hayday, 21s. — ^Also the Library 
Edition complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo; with 
Portrait and Vignette, 21s. cloth j morocco 
by- Hayday, 42Si — And- the lirtt eolleot^d 

"* Edition, in 10 volfr. fcp. Svo. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, price 35si 

Moore. — Poetry and Kctnres from 

Thomas Moore: Selections of the most 
popular and admired of Moore's Poems, 
copiously illustrated witb highly-finished 
Wood Engravings from originid Designs by 
eminent Artists. Fcp. 4to. price 2ls. cloth, 
gilt edges ; or 42s. morocoo elegant or 
antique by Hayday. 

Moore's Epicurean. New Edition, with 

the- Notes fxom the oolleBtive edition of 
Moor^t Poetical Works ; and a Vignette en- 
graved on Wood from an original Design by 
D. Maousb, B.A 16mo. 5s. cloth; ^r 
128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Songs, Ballads, and Sacred 

Songs. New Edition, printed in Buby 
Type; with the Notes from the collective 
edition of Moore' r Poetieal Works, and a 
Vignette from a Design by T. Creswick, B. A. 
32mo. 28. 6d — An Edition in 16mo. with 
Vignette by B. Doyle, price 5s. ; or 128. 6d. 
morocco by Hayday. 
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Moore'B Saered Songs, the Symphonies 

and Aooompaniments, arranged for One or 
mora Yoioee, printed with the Words. Imp. 
8?o. [Nearly ready, 

Moore'8 Lalla Rookfa: An Oriental 

Bomance. With 18 highlj.anished Steel 
Flatee from Original Detigni by Corbould, 
Meadowt, and StephanoH^ engraycd under 
the saperintendanoe of the late Charlee 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8yo. 
price 15i. doth \ morocco, 28s. 

MdonPi laUa BooUl V«w XditiMi, printad 
in Bnby T^ype; with the Preface and 
Notes from the coUectire edition of Moar^t 
PoetietU Works, and a Frontispiece from a 
Bedgn by Kenny Meadows. 82mo. 2s. 6d. 
— ^An Edition in 16mo. with Yignette, 6s. j 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. A New Edition, 

with numerous IllustrBtious from original 
Designs by JoHK Tssviel, engrayed on 
Wood by the Brothers Dalzisl. Fcp. 4to. 
[Im preparation. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. A Hew Edi- 
tion, illustrated with 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Square crown 8to. price 
21s. cloth ; or Sis. 6d. handsomely bound 
in morocco. 

Moore's IrUh Halodiai, printad la Buby Type; 

with the Prefruw and Notes from the col-* 
lectiye edition of Moor^s Poetical Works, the 
Adyertisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 82mo. 28. 6d.— 
An Edition in 16mo. with Tignette, 5s.; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Xoon*! XridL Xalodiaa. muitratad by D. 
Maolise, B.A« New Edition; with 161 
Designs, and the whole of the Letterpress 
engrayed on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super- 
royal 8yo. sis. 6d. boards ; £2. 12s. 6d. 
morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, the Music with 

the Words; the Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Steyenson, Mus. Doc. 
Complete in One Volume, small music size, 
oonyenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but 
more portable than the usual form of mu- 
sical publications. Imperial 8yo. 31s. 6d. 
doth ; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs from Moore's 

Irish Melodies, as originally arranged for 
Two, Three, or Four Voices, printed with 
the Words. Imperial 8vo. 15s. cloth; or 
26b. half-bound in morocco. 



Moore's Hational Melodies, with Mu^c. 

National Airs and other Songs, now first 
collected. By Thomas Moore. The Music, 
for Voice and Pianoforte, printed with the 
Words. Imperial 8yo. Sis. 6d. cloth; or 
42s. half-bound in morocco. 



MorelL— Elements of Psychology : Part 

I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J. D. Mobsll, M.A., One of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Post 
8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Morning Clonds. Second and cheaper 

Edition, reyised throughout, and printed in 
a more conyenient form. Fcp. 8yo. price 
6s. cloth. 

Morton.— The Resoorces of Estates : A 

ODreatise on the Agricultural Improyement 
and General Management of Landed 
Property. By JoHH Lockhabt Moetok, 
Ciyil and A^cultural Engineer; Author 
of Thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
Society Prize Essays. With 25 Illustrations 
in Lithography. Boyal 8yo. 8Is. 6d. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
MOBBIAY, MwA., F.B.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&c. Second Edition, enlarged; with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. 8yo. 24s. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

AiaaifE Mountain, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, and Adjutant-General of Her Ma- 
jesty's Forces in India. Edited by 3Crs. 
MoiTNTAiN. Second Edition, reyised; with 
Portrait. Fcp. 8yo. price Os. 

Mure. — A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By WiLLiAX MUBE, M.P. of CaldwelL 
Socond Edition. Yous. I. to m. 8yo. price 
86s. ; Vol. IV. price 15s. ; Vol. V. price IBs. 

Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography ; 

comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Belabon to the 
Heayenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Ciyil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8yo. price 60s. 

Murray. — French Finance and Fi- 
nanciers under Louis the Fifteenth. By 
Jambs Mubbat. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
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Heale. — The Closing Scene ; or, Chris* 

tianitj and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Bemarkable Persons. By the 
Bev.EBixnnNsAXB,M.A. Kew Editions. 
2 Tols. fcp. 8to. price 6s. each. 

Nonnanby (Lord).^A Tear of Revolu- 
tion. IVom a Journal kept in Paris in the 
Year 1848. Bj the Marquis of Nobicakby, 
Ka. 2 vols. 8yo. 248. 

Ogilvie. — The Master-Bnilder's Plan; 

or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 
as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. 
By Gbobob Oozltib, M.D., Lecturer on 
Institutes of Medicine, &o», Marisohal Col- 
lege and University, Aberdeen. Post 8to. 
with 72 Woodcuts, price Gs. 6d. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old Sqnfares. 

A Sketch. By Cbdbio Oloaobb, Esq., of 
Sax-Normanbory, sometime of Christ 
Church, Ozon. C>owii Sto. price 98. 6d. 

Osbom. — Qnedah; or, Stray Leaves 

from a Journal in Malayan Waters. By 
Captain Shbbabp Obbobk, E.N., C.B., 
Author of Siray Leaves fiam an Areiie Jour* 
nal, &c. With a coloured Chart and tinted 
Illustrations. Post 8to. price 10s. 6d. 

Osbom.— The Diseovery of the North- 
west Passage by H.M.S. Investigator, Cap- 
tain B. M'Clubb, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain Shbbabd Osbobn, C.6., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain B. M'Qure. 
Second Edition, rerised ; with Additions to 
the Chapter on the Hybernation of Animals 
in the Arctic Begions, a Geological Paper 
by Sir Bopbbiok I. Mvbohisok, a Portrait 
of Captain M'Clure, a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. 8yo. price 15s. 

Owen.— Lectores on the Comparative 

Anatomy and Physiolocy of the Invertebrate 
Animals, deUyered at the Boral College of 
Surgeons. By Biohabd Owbk, F.B.S., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuto. 8to. 21s. 

ProfoMor 0w«n*i Leetnref on the ComparatiTe 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the B^pd College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. 8vo. price 148, 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 

Navigator. By his Son, the Bev. E.Pabbt, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Fifth Edition ; with a Portrait and coloured 
Chart of the North-West Passage. Fcp. 
8vo. price 5b. 



Fattison.— The Earth and the Word; 

or. Geology for Bible Students. By S. B. 
Pattibon, F.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured 
Map, 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics. Third EdiHon^ 
enlarged and improved ttom. the Author's 
Materials, by A. S. Tatlob, M.B., and 
G. O. Bbbi, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuU. Vol. I. 8vo. 288. ; Vol. II. Pabt I. 
21s. I Vol. H. Pabt U. 26s. 

Dr. Per«ira*i Leetnref on Pol«riB6d Ught, 
together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials left by 
the Author, by the Bev. B. Powbll, MX, 
&c. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 

Perry.— The Franks, firom their First 

Appearance in History to the Death of King 
Pepin. By Waltbb C. Pbbby, Barrister- 
at-Law, Doctor in Philosophy and Master 
of Arts in the University of Gdttingen. 
8vo. price 128. 6d. 

PescheFs Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from the Gkrman, with Notes, by 
E. Wbst. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2l8. 

Phillips's Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy^. A New Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Bbookb, 
F.B.S., F.G.S. ; and W. H. Millbb, Mji., 
F.G.S. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 188. 

Fhi]lips.^A Guide to Geology. By John 

Philiifs, M.A., F.B.S., F.G.S., &c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

FhiDipf.— Figniet aad Deieriptions of the 
Palaeozoic Foesils of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset I observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. By John Phillips, F.B.S., F.G.S., 
&c. 8vo. with 60 Plates, price 98. 

Piesse's Art of Perfiimery, and Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants : With 
Instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Yinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosm^iques, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fruit Essences, &c. Second Edition^ 
revised and improved i with 46 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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Ccptain FdrtIoefe'0 Bepdit on tbe Ooofogy 

of the County ofXiondonderry, md of Farts 
of ^rrone and Fennanagh, examined and 
deioribed under the Authority of the ICaater- 
General and Board of Ordnance. 8to. with 
40P1akea,pffioea4ik 

Pow«iL— Esaafi on the Spirit of the 

IndnctiTe Philoaoph/, the Unity of Worids, 
and the Philoaopliy of CMation. By the 
Bey.BAPgy PowKTi, M.A,,r.BJ9.,F.B,A.B., 
F.Q-.S., Sa?ilian Froftaaor of Geometry in the 
UniTenity of Oxford. Second Edition, re- 
TiBed. Ciown.8TO. with Woodcuts, 12a. 6d. 

Chriatiaiiitf witiunitJudaiaiit: ASeeondBeriM 
of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Ber. Baosk Po^^bll, M.A., 
&c. Crown 8to. 7s. 6d. 

f^oft. — The Collegian'n! Cftdde; or, 

Beconections of College Days : Setting forth 
the Adyantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
Tersity Education. By the Rev. J. Ptoeoft, 
B.A. Second Edition, Pep. 8yo. Gs. 

Pyeroft's Courae of Engliah Beading, adapted 
to every taete and capacity ; or, Bbw and 
What to Bead : With Literaiy Anecdotes. 
New Edition. Pep. Svo. price 5s. 

Pyeroft*s Crioket-Field; er, the Seienoe and 
History o£ the Gkune of Cricket. Second 
Edition, greatly improved ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. price 5s. 

Qnatreihgea (A. De). — Rambles of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. De Quatbepages, 
Member of the lastxtute. Translated by 
E. C. OsiE. 2 vols, post Svo. 15s. 

Baikes (C.)— Kotes on the Revolt in flie 

North- Western Provinces of India. By 
Ghasles RAT¥Ba» Judge of the Sudder 
Court, and late Civil Commissioner with 
Sir Colin Campbell. Svo. Ts. 6d. 

Raikes (TJ— ^Portion of the Journal kept 

by Thoicas Baiexs, Esq., from 1831 to 1847: 
Comprising Beminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. If^to JBdiUon, complete in 
2 vols, crown 8vo. with 3 Portraits, price 
128. doth.. 

Rarey.— A Complete Tieatisa on the 

Science of Handling, Educating, and Taming 
all B^irsee; with a full and detailed NflErra- 
tive of his Experience and Practice. By 
John S. Babby, of Ohio, U,S, In 1 vol. 
with numerous Illustrations'. [Juit rmdy. 



Beade. — The Poetical' Works of Jbhn 

Edmund Beade. New Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with Additional Poems. 4 vols, 
fbp. 8vo. price 20s. 

Dr. Reece's Medical Gnide : Comprising 

a complete Modem ITispensatory, and a 
Practical TveatiseonthedistinguishmgSymp- 
iomt. Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Pallia- 
tion of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Erame. Seventeenth Edition, corrected and 
enlflfgedby tlia Anthor^aBon^r. H. Rbbcb, 
ILKCS., Ac. 8tq. 12a. 



Rees.— Personal Harrative of the l 

of Lucknow, from ite Commencement to its 
Belief by Sir Colin Campbdi. By L. E. 
Bess, one of the Surviving Defenders. 
Third Edition, with Portrait and Plan. Post 
StOi 9i.edi 

Rich's ninstrated Companioa to the 

Latin Dic<ionaryand Chneek Lexioon : Form- 
injo; a Glossaiy of all the Words representing 
TiaiUe Objects oonneeted with the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Every-Day Life of the 
Ancients. With about; 2,000 Woodcuts 
ftom the Antique. Post Svo. 21a. 

lUehardson. — Fourteen Years' Expe- 
rience of Cold Water : Its Uses and Abuses. 
By Captain M. B^dchabdbov, late of the 
4th Light Dragoons* Post Svo. with 
Woodcuts, price Os. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 

and Managing a Horse, adi^ited to the Guid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Boad 
and in the Pield: With Instructions for 
Brsaking-in Colts and Yotmg Horses. By 
Captain M. Bioh^sdsof, late of the 4th 
Light Dragoons. With 5 Plates. Square 
crown Svo. 14s. 

Household Prayers for Four Weeks: 

With additional Prayers for ^)eeial Occa- 
sions. To which is added a Course of 
Scripture Beading for Evcnr Day in the 
Year. By the Bev. J. E. Biddui, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Philip's, Leckhampton. 
Crown 8vo. price. 3s« 6d. 

Riddle's Complete Latin^English and 

English-Latin Dictionaxy, for the use of 
' Colleges and Schools. Ifeto and cheaper 
Edition, revised and corrected. Svo. 21s. 

Biddle's IHaaiond Latin^ThrgUsh Bietionsxy. 

A G^uide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. 
Boyal 32mo. price 4s. 
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^dctts's Copions aad CidtiGBl Latins 

English Lfizicon, founded on the Germon- 
Ijatin Diotionarie» of Dr. William Ihexmd. 
New ff»^ cheaper Edition. Post 4toi 81i. 6d. 

RiveTs's Rose-AmalieTir'& Gtdde ; contain- 
ing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
varieties of Boses, regularly classed in their 
xespectire Pamilies; their Hjatoi^ and 
Mode of Culture. Sixth Edition, corrected 
and improved. Fcp. 8vo.. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and English 

I^exicon to the Greek Testament.. A New 
lEdition, revised and in great part re*written. 
8vo. price 18a. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays selectedfrom 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Second and eheaperlS^diHuif with jLdditKms. 
3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s» 

Dr. Roget's Thesanms of English Words 

and Phrases classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Seventh Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

Bonalds's Fly-FMor's Entomelogr. 

With coloured Representations of the 
Natural and Artificial Insect, and a few Ob- 
servations and Instractions on Trout and 
Grayling Pishing. Fifth EdiHon, thoroughly 
revised by an Experienced Ply-Msher ; with 
20 new coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

Rowton's Debater: A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample References to the 
best Sources of Information. New Edition. 
Pep. 8vo. 6s. 

Bnssell (Dr.) — The Life of Cardinal 

Mezzofanti : With an Introductory Memoir 
ef eminent liaguist^ ^cknt and Modenu. 
By C. W. EUSSBLL, D.D., President of St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth. With Portrait 
and Pacsimiles. 8vo. 12s, 

The Saints our Example. By the Author 

of Letters to my Vnkncmm FHendTy Ac. Pep. 
8vo. price 7s. 

Scherzer.— Travels in the Free States^of 

Central America : Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador. By Dr. Cabl Sohebzeb. 
With a coloured Map. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 



" This is a work which 
will satisiV all who love 
lively detail of tropical ef- 
fects and marvels and are 
not averse to touches of hu- 
man romance and scientific 



adventare. . . . Dr. Scher- 
zer's is undoubtedly the best 
work on Central America 
rinos the appearance of Mr. 
Squiecs' lively volumes." 



SehimoeliPenninok (Mrs.)HLil^ of Maiy 

Anne SishimmeiPenninck, Author of Select 
Mem&irs of Port Royal, and other Works. 
Edited by her Belation, Chbibtiaita C. 
Hahkiv. 2 vols, post 8vo. wit^ Portrait, 
price 15s. 

Dr. L. Schmitz's School Historyof Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly 
baaed on Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Gh^ece. lifth Ettilion, with Nine new Sup- 
plementary Chapters on the Civihsation, 
Religion, Literature, and Arts of the An- 
cient Ghreeks, contributed by Chsistofhsb 
KmaHT Watbov, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. ; 
and illustrated with a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
a. Scfaarf, jun., E.SwA.. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 



ScofRem (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 

War and Explosive Compounds. By J. 
ScoppuBir, m:B. Lond., late Professor of 
Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Medicine. 2%ird Edition, corrected to the 
present time. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 8b. 6d. 

Scrivener's History of the Iron Trade, 

from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. iKew Edition, correoted* 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his 

Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islandfi in tlie Caribbean Sea. 
Third Edition. 2^ vols, post 8vo. 21s.— An 
AsBiDaHSirT, in 16mo. price 28i 6d. 

The Sennon in the Mount Printed by 

C. Whittingham, imiformly with 'the Thumb 
Bible; bound. and clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d.- 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare : In which 

nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those wokIb and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety^ be read aloud. 
Illustrated with Thirty-six Tignettes en- 
graved on Wood from original Designs by 



6. COOKB, B.A. 
B. OOOXB, 
H. HOWABD, B.A. 
H. SUTGLXTOir, 



<£. SVOXHASD, B.A. 
S. THOXBOK, B.A. 
B, WB8IAIX, B.A. 
B. WOBDBOBDB, B.A. 



New Edition, printed in a more convenient 
form. 6 vols. fbp. 8to. price 30si cloth; 
separately, 5s. each. 

%• The LiBBATCT Editioit, with the same 
lUustrations, in One Yoluaie, medium 8vo. 
price 2is.. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 



Sewell (1088).— Hew and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Amif Herbert. Complete in 
9 Tols. crown 8vo. price £1. lOs. doth ; or 
each work, comprised in a single Tolume, 
may be had separately as follows :— 

AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 28. 6d, 

The EARL'S DAUaHTBR 28. 6d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 2s. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL 3s. 6d. 

IVORS } or, the TWO COUSINS 3s. 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON 8s. 6d. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL 5s. Od. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 4s. 6d. 



" High and piu« aims, ear- 
nMtneM of parpoM. and 
solMriety of Judgment, are 
the qnalitlea which glye 
weight and value to mis 
writer*! intellectoal endow- 
ments, which atone for con- 
siderable deficiencies, and 
which constitute her a pecu- 
liarly safe and trustwortliy 

guide for young minds 

The ekarou!terUtio» of the 
mind before us are practical 
religious self-discipline, rigid 



Vkttf'l huLhtti odT thou^flit and 
oti«erviititin, nnd habUual 
t«l Tton tTi>l . No wriier glvw 
Wi-'re Hit! cniiiri4:tlOin of writ- 
inn from ciperii'^nev ; the 

Wrurkft Hloiie^ ia pernasded of 
tltiP; H ^v<r« them tbf^r 
r4>wer ; we iiutijiDtive^ly 
knuir that Uie iitii£Uc«1 
ti;ac1iiii^ in them ha* bem 
worked out, iind fuqii4 to bl> 
true," 



CHBI8TXAV RllTRirRmAlTCHB. 

J?y the same Author^ New JSditions, 

Ursula : A Tale of English Country Life. 

2 vols. fcp. 8to. price 12s. cloth. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jbbbht 
Taitlok. Fcp. 8to. price 6s. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Confirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fcp. 8yo. price 4a, 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best authorities. 2 vols. 
8to. price £2. 16s. 

Short Whist; its Bise, Progress, and 

Laws : With ObserTations to make any one a 
Whist-Flayer. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Eoart^, Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. By Major A. New Edition ; to 
which are added. Precepts for Tyros, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. 8yo. 8s. 

Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 

Cathxbins Sinolaib, Author of Tke Buei- 
nest of Life, New Edition. Fcp.Syo. 6s. 



Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
W. Hekst Wills ; and 12 Wood Engrav- 
ings from Designs by F. Taylbx. Second 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. 10s. 6d. ; 
or 21s. in mOTOOco hj Hayday. — An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 

The Sketches: Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Jmy fferbert. The Old MarCs 
Hornet and HawJtstone. Third Edition ; with 
6 Illustrations. Fcp. 8yo. price 48. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro-Metallnrgy. 

Third Edition, reyised, corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (G.) — History of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. By Obobgs Smith, FjLS., 
Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, &c. 
Vol. T. IFeeley and hi* Times; and Vol, 
II. The Middle Age of Methodisn^, from the 

. Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer- 
ence of 1816. Crown Svo. price lOs. 6d. 
each Tolume. 

Smith (G. V.) —The Prophecies relating 

to Nineveh and the Assyrians. Translated 
from the Hebrew, with Historical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, exhibiting the principal 
Besults of the recent DiscoTeries. By 
a. Vakcb Smith, B.A. PoBV8yo. 10s. 6d. 



Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation oif the Ancients. By James 
Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.B.S. Second 
Edition I with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8to. 8s. 6d. 



A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith 

By his Daughter, Lady HoLLAin). With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mbs. Austin. New Edition, 2yo1s.8to.286. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinbivgh Beview. Three Editions : — 

1. A LiBBABY Edition (the Fourth\ in 3 
Tols. 8yo. with Portrait, d6s. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 
21s. cloth ; or SOs. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 
8yo. price 2l8. 
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The Rev. Sydney Smith's Elementary 

Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at 
the Eoyal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1806,andl806. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.78. 

Snow.— Two Years' Cruise oflF Tierra 

del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and the River Plate : A Narrative of Life 
in the Southern Seas. By W. Pabkeb 
Snow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Allen Gardiner; Author of "Voyage 
of the Frinc'e Albert in Search of Sir John 
FrankUn." With 3 coloured Charts and 6 
tinted lUustrations. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Robert Sonthey's Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author's last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Library JEdi- 
tiony complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo. price 21b. 
doth 5 42s. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition^ in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 

The life and Correspondeaoe of the late Bobert 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Bev. 
C. 0. SouTHBY, M.A., Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With Portraits and Landscape Illustra- 
tions. 6 vols, post 8vo. price 63s. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by the Kev. J. W. Wabtbb, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Sonthey's Idfe of Wesley ; and Rise and 

Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Notes and iLdditions. Edited 
by the Author's Son, the Bev. C. C. 
SoUTHBT, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.— Essays: Scientific, Political, 

and Speculative. By Hebbeet Spenceb, 
Author of 8oei^ Statics, Reprinted chiefly 
from Quarterly Beviews. Svo. price lEs.cloth. 

Spencer.—The PrinoipleB of Fsyohology. By 

Hebbeet Spbnoeb, Author of Social Statics, 
Svo. price 16s. cloth. 

Stephen.— Lectures on the History of 

France. By the Bight Hon. Sib James 
STEPHEN,K.C.B.,LL.D.,Profe88or of Modem 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from the Edinburgh Beview. By 
theBight Hon. SiE James Stephen, K.C.B., 
Lli.D., Professor of Modem !l^istory in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 



Stonehenge. — The Dog in Health and 

Disease t Comprising the various Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, &c. ; and including the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. By 
SxcNEHBi^aE. Svo. with numerous Illus- 
trations. [/» the press, 

Stonehenge.— The Greyhound : Being a 

Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Bearing, 
and Training Ghreyhoimds for Public Bun* 
ning ; their Diseases and Treatment : Con- 
taimng also Bules for the Management of 
Coursmg Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By Stokshbkgx. With Frontis- 
piece and Woodcuts. Square crown Svo. 
price 21s. half-bound. 

Stow. — The Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Kormal Seminary for 
preparing Schoolmasters and Governesses. 
By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 
Tenth Edition ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. price 6s. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Qneens of 

England. By Agnes Stuiceland. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, engraved from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols, post Svo. price 
7s. 6d. each. — Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete Sets. 

Memours of Bear- Admiral Sir William 

Symonds, Knt., C.B., F.B.S., Surveyor of 
the Navy, from 1832 to 1847 : With Cor- 
respondence and other Papers relative to 
the Ships and Yessels constructed upon his 
Lines, as directed to be published under his 
Will, Edited by James A. Shabp. With 
Sections and Woodcuts. Svo. price 21s. 

Taylor.— Loyola: and Jesuitism in its 

Budiments. By IsAAO Taylob. Post Svo 
with Medallion, 10s. 6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Tatlob. Post Svo. Portrait, IDs. 6d. 

Thacker's Courser's Annual Remem- 
brancer and Stud-Book : Being an Alpha- 
betical Betum of the Bnnning at all the 
Public Coursing Clubs in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the Season 1857-58 ; with 
the Pedigrees (as £ar as received) of the 
Dogs. By Bobebt Abeam Wbiah, Liver- 
pool. Svo. 21s. 

•#♦ Published annually in October, 
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COMPLETIOW 



THE TBAVELLER'S LIBRAEY. 



Summary of the CoiUmU of Us TBAY£LL£R'8 LIBRARY, now complete in 102 
Parts, price One SUUing each, or in 50 Volumes, price ie, 6d. each in cloth.-^ 
To be had also, in oom^te Sets onlj, at Five Guineas per Set, bound in cloth, 
lettered, in 25 Volumes, classified as/olhtos.-^^ 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



IMCUROfC 

A GONTIKBHTAL TOUK btJ.BABROW. 

DtSCOVERI ES J - ■"^' *A*«*« 

BRITTANY ANIJ THE WBLB BT I. HOPE. 

DBITTANY ANP TiCK CHABE BT I. HOPE. 

0OK8ICA - - »¥ F. QREG0B0YIU8. 

IC^LAVD . . . BT p. MILES. 

KOIt WAT, A RE^IDE^CE Uf . . . BT 8. LAINO. 
NORWAY, RAMHLKri l^ bt T. FOBESTEB. 

ErwhlA ST tTtH MAHQriS DE CU8TINE. 

AL'tf^lA ANn TCitKJiY ht J, B. H'CULLOCH. 

8T. PKTERS JHU Kti BT M. JEBBMANN. 

THR RL*!aSLAN9 OF TITB SOUTIf, BT 8. BB00K8. 
SWISS MEN AND SWl^SI _. » wmtmiMW 

MOUNTAINS j- BT K. riSlMfUBOK. 

MONT BLANC. ASCENT OF ..BT J. AULDJO. 

'^^'r'Hfi ALPS ^.^.^^'^} «^ ^- V<M^ TSOHTOI. 

VISIT TO THE VAUDOisi ~_ « HAnffSQ 

OF PIEDMONT ...„.../ "^ *• B^I»KS. 



IN ASIA. 

CHINA AND THIBST st^xes ABBS' HUC. 

SYBIA AND PALESTINE "EOTHEN." 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, BY P. 6IB0NIEBE. 
IN AFRICA. 

AFBICAN WANDEBINOS by M. WEBNE« 

MOBOOCO BY X. DUBBIEU. 

NIGEB EXPLOBATION. .BY T.J. HUTCHINSON. 
THE ZULUS OF NATAL byG.H.MASON« 

IN AMERICA. 

BBAZIL by E. WILBERPORCE. 

CANADA by A. M. JAMESON. 

CUBA BY W. H. HUBLBUT. 

NORTH AMERICAN WILDS .... byC.LANMAN. 

IN AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES by W. HUGHES. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 
A LADY'S VOYAGE by IDA PFBIFFER. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
THE LIFE OF MARSHAL 1 BY thb BEY. T. O. 

TURENNE i COCKAYNE. 

SOHAMYL .... BY B0DBN8TEDT avd WAGNER. 

FRANCIS ARACkySAX/tOBibOBAPHY. 
THOMAS HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS. 



CHESTERFIELD & 6ELWYN, by A. HAYWARD. 
SWIFT AND R ICHA RDSON, by LORD JEFFREY. 
DEFOE AND CHURCHILL .... by J. FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, by MRS.PIOZZL 
TURKEY AJfD CHRISTENDOM. 
LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN, by THB REV. G. R. GLEIG. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE ANDl by HENRY 
GENIUS OF THOMAS FULLER/ ROGERS. 



ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 



WARREN HASTINGS. 

LORD CLIVE. 

WILLIAM PITT. 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 

GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE. 

ADDISON'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

HORACE WALPOLE. 

LORD BACON. 



LOBD BYRON. 

C<»nC DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
HALLAM'S CONSTITUTION AL HIS TORY. 
OROKBR'S EDITION «F ^QSWBSLL'S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD MACAULAVS SPEBCHS6 ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 



ANATnC PHIL060-\ ^.-e; armvvfi'n>v 

PHERIN PARIS.. J BY^B.SOUVJSSTRE. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARIXS NARRATIVE OP 
HIS SHIPWRECK. 



THB LOVE STORY, MOM SOUTHEVS DOCTOR, 
SIR ROGER DE COVBRLEY. . . . } sp^atOR. 
MEMOIRS OF A MAITRE-D'ARMES. by DUMAS. 
CO»ggSgW^ A. J „ E.50UVESTRE. 

NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF 1 «- t>r t, itpmp I ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, Ac. byDR. G/WILSON. 

OREATIOW I BY DR. L. KEMP. q^jjj cOAL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-PITS. 

INDENTIONS OP INSTINCT, BY DR. I4. KEMP, j CORNWALL. ITS MINES, MINERS, &c 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



LECTURES AND ADDRESSEsl^^c'Sm^E; **' 
SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH'S 

W BITIN QS. „ _ 

PRINTING BY A. STARK. 



RAILWAY MORALS ANDl .^it QPisigriER 

RAILWAY POLICY I" BX H.SPENCER. 

MORM(»nSM . . BY SHX REV. W. J. CONYKBIARE. 

umoosi .^ byj,r.m'culloch. 



PUBWSHBP BX LOKaMAN, BBOWIC, akd 00. 
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Tlurlwall.— TheJQgtoiyofareeoe. ^ 

the Bight Bey. the hovD Bishop of St. 
Dayii>*0 (the Bev. Coimop Thirlwall). An 
improyed Librtiry Edition ; with Maps. 8 
yols. 8yo. prioe £3.~TAn Edition in 8 vols, 
fcp. ftyo. with Vignette Titles, price 288. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

CoBNET, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
'Wood Engrayings -ftom. Bewgns by Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club. Square crownSyo. 
21s. cloth s or 36s. bound in morocoo. 

Thomson (the Eev. Dr.)— An Outline of 

the necessary Laws of Thought : A Treatise 
on IPure and J^ipliBd Iiogio. By Wsuluk 
THOMaoH, DJ>., Proyost of Queen's-College, 
Oxford, ^k tSdiiion. Eop. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Four, Eour-and-a-Half, and Fiye per dent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 365 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days ; with Interest at all the aboye 
Bates, from One to Twelye Montlm, and 
from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis- 
counts. New Edition. 12mo. price 8s. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum Sempi- 

temum. By .J. Tatlob. Being an Epi* 
tome of the Old and Hew Testaments in 
English Terse. Beprinted from the Edition 
ofl6d8$ bound and claapfid. 64mo. Is. 6d. 

Tighe and Davis.— -Annals of Windsor; 

Being a History of the Castle and Town : 
With -some Account of Eton and Places ad- 
jacent. By B. B. TiOHE, Esq.^ and J. E. 
Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 2 yols. royal 8yo. 
price £^, 4is. 

Tooke.— fiistory of Prices, and of the 

State of the Circulation, during the 29'ine 
Yearn ffrom IMS to ia56 indusiye. form- 
ing Vats. V. and VI. of Tooke's Hutoiy of 
Prioes from 1792 to the Present Time j and 
comprisipg a copious Index to the whole of 
the Six Volumes. By Thomas Tooeb, 
E.B.6. and Whzliam Kbwmabch. 2 yols. 
8yo. price 52s. 6d. 

Townsend.— Modem State Trials revised 

and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By 
W. O. TowNSBiTD, Esq., M.A., Q.O. 2 yols. 
8yo. pnoe 30s. 

Trollope.--Barchester Towers : A Novel. 

By Akthokt Tbollofb. New and cheaper 
Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 
8yo. price 5s. cloth. 
TroUqie.— The Warden. By Anthony TroUope. 
Post 8yo. lOs. 6d. 



fflutfon Turner's Sacved Hktoxy of the 

World, attempted to be Philosophically 
considered, in a Series of Lettfirs to a Son. 
New Edition, edited by the Bey. S. TujuriB. 
S yols. post 8yo. prioe ais. 6d. 

Sharon Turner's Histoiy of England 

during the Middle Ages: Comprising the 
Beigns from the Norman Conquest to the 
Accession of Henry VIH. Fifth Edition, 
reyised by the Bey. S. TuBinfiB. 4 vols. 
8yo. price 50s. 

Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo- 

fiaxons, from 1ihe Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Seyenth Edition, reyised 
by the BeV. S. TuBirxB. 8 yols. 8yo. d6s. 

Dr. Turton's Manual of the Land and 

Fresh-Water Shells of Great Britain : With 
Figures of each of the kinds. New Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. E. Geat, F.B.S., 
&C.4 Keeper of the Zoological CoUeotion in 
the British Museum. Crown 8yo. with 12 
coloured Plates, price 15s. cloth. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines : Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. 
Fourth Editioi^ much enlarged ; most of 
the Ari;icles being entirely ve-written, and 
many new Articles added. With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 2 yols. 8vo. price 60s. 

Uwins.--Memoir of Thomas Uwins, RA. 

By Mrs. IJwins. With Letters to his 
Brothers during 4ieyen years spent in Italy; 
and Correspondence with the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir C. L. Eastlake, Alfred Chalon, 
B. A. and other distinguished persons. 2 yols. 
post 8yo. IJtust ready. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology. 

Translated from the Second Dutch Edition 
by the Bey. William Clabk, M JD., F.B.S., 
&o., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy m the Uniyersity of 
Cambridge ; with additional Beferences fur- 
nished by the Author. 2 yols. 8yo. with 
24 Plates of Figures, price OOs. cloth j or 
separately, Vol. I. Livertedrata, 30s. and 
Vol. II. Fertebrata, 30s. 



NataraliatB wUl beglad 
to learn that Professor C9^k 
has completed his transla- 
tioii of van Ber Hoeven's 
Handbook of Zoology by the 
pabllcation of the second 
volame, comprising the Ver- 
t^hnite Animak. The ar- 
rangement is the same as 
that which we described in 
the former Tolume. The 
four classes of Fishes, Bep- 
tiles, ^irds, and Mamnuds 
are introdaeed by short ge- 
neral pre£EM}es, which are 
followed by a brief scientific 



desonption of the fomilies 
and genera, and the princi- 
pal species. A seiies of 
beautiMly executed plates 
at the end carries the eye 
alonff the ascending scale of 
life by the delineation of 
some of its tkAOi organs. 
ProfiMsorClark has snpplied 
a great want by thus placing 
a eomplete and careral ma- 
noal. bearing the warrant of 
the highest names and tha 
latest sdaioe, within the 
reach of the private sta- 



dent.** GuABDLUTc 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, Aristo 

cracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By Dr. £7. 
Vehse. Translated from the German by 
"Siulsz Dskmleb. 2 yols. post 8yo. 21s. 
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Von Tempsky- — mtla; or, Incidents 

•nd F«rtonal AdventurM on a Jovamej in 
Mexico, Ouaftemala, and Salvador, in the 
Yean 1858 to 1855 : With Obserrations on 
the Modes of Life in thoee Countries. Bj 
G. F. Yov TiMPSKT. With coloured fioute 
Map, Illustrations in Chromolithograph^', 
and Engravings on Wood. 8vo. price 18s. 

from, ponrt forth hit mim- 
dotM m proflislon, and ha* 



* A nmarkaUy-wdl WTit> 
ten and amusing aooonnt of 



thrM yaan* travtl in 8pa« 
niah America. Tbe autfior 
i» a capital story-teUar. had 
I coplooa bodgn to orai 



an nnllmlted rapply of en- 
ihoaiaam, an obMrvant eye, 
and a dlapoaition to make 
the beet of everything that 
comes under ita notice." 
Clbbicai. JouutaIi. 



siTen the pubUe aa enter* 
Uininf a narrative as we 
have latdy seen.*' 
Gabdxsbm' CSBOnCLB. 

Wade. — England's Greatness : Its Rise 

and Progress in Government, Laws, Beligion, 
and Social Lilei Agriculture, €k>mmeroe, 
and Mann&etnres ; Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, from the Earliest Period to the 
Peace of Paris. Bj Johv Wabb, Author of 
the Cabinet Lawyer, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wanderings in the Land of Ham. By a 

Daughtbb of Japhbt. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

** The vigoor and flreehnees 
whioh chwracterise her ver- 
sion of the oflrtold tale are 
snch as might he expected 
from a lady who has domt 
tk0 Nile at the age of seven- 
teen, with exuberant spirits, 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural History, 

chiefly Ornithology. By C. Watebton, Esq. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and 
Views of Walton Hall. New and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 

Wat«rton's Essays <m Natural Historj. Third 
Series ; with a Continuation of the Auto- 
biography, and a Portrait of the Author. 
Second Edition^ Fop. 8vo. price 6s. 

Webster and Parkes's Encyclopsdia of 

Domestic Economy ; comprising such sub- 
jects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping;: As, The Construction of 
Domestic lldifices, with the Modes of Warm- 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them — A de- 
scription of the various articles of Furniture, 
with the nature of their Materials — Duties of 
Servants — &c. New Edition; with nearly 
1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 50s. 

Weld. — Vacations in Ireland. By 

Chaelbs Bichabd Weld, Barrister - at - 
Law. Post 8vo. with a tinted View of 
Birr Castle, price lOs. 6d. 

Weld.— A Vacation Tour in the United Statei 
and Canada. By C. B. Wbld, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 

West. — Lectures on the Diseases of 

Infancy and Childhood. BvChables Wbst, 
M.D., 'Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children; Physician-Accoucheur to,* and 
liecturer on Midwifery at, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Third Edition. 8vo. 14s. 



Willich's Popular Tables for ascertain- 
ing the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and 
Church Property, Benewal Fines, &c. With 
numerous aaditional Tables — Chemical, As- 
tronomical, Trigonometrical, Common and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms; Constants, Squares, 
Cubes, Boots, Beciprocals, &c. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo. price 10s. 

WUmof s Abridgment of Blacloitone's 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, in- 
tended for the use of Young Persons, and 
comprised in a series of Letters finom a Father 
to his Daughter. 12mo. price Gs. 6d. 

Wilson's Bryologia Biitannica: Con- 
taining the Mosses of Great Britain and 
Ireland systematically anrangedanddeacribed 
according to the Method of Brueh and 
SeHmper; with 61 illustrative Plates. Being 
a New Edition, enlarged and altered, of the 
Mueeologia Britanniea of Messrs. Hooker snd 
Taylor. 8vo. 42s.; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4. 4s. cloth. 

Tonge.— ANew English-Greek Lexicon: 

Containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good authority. By C. D. 
YoNGB, B.A. Second EdUiony revised and 
oorrected. Post 4to. price 2l8. 

Yonge's New Latin Oradw: Coataining 
Eveiy Word used by the Poets of good 
authority. For the use of Eton, West- 
minster, Winchester, Harrow, Charteriioufle, 
and Bugby Schools; King's College, Lon- 
don; and Marlborough College. Fifth 
JBdUion, Post 8vo. price 9s.; or with 
Appbhdiz of Epiiheie cfaasified, 12s. 

Youatt-The Horse. By William Youatt 

With a Treatise of Draught. New Edition, 
with numerous Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by William Harvey. (Messrs. 
LoNCtKAir and Co.'s Edition should be or- 
dered.) 8vo. price 10s. 

Youatt— The Dog. ByWilUam Youatt A 

New Edition; with numerous Engravings, 
from Designs by W. Harvey. 8vo. Gs. 

Young. — The Christ of History: An 

Argument grounded in the Facts of His 
Life on Earth. By JoHir Yottno, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Young.— The Hysteiy; or, EvU and Ood. By 
JoHK YoJTSOt, LL J). Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Zumpt's Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Translated and adapted for tbe 
use of English Students by Db. L. Schmitz, 
F.B.S.E. : With numerous Additions and 
Corrections by the Author and Tnmslator. 
4th Edition, thoroughly revised. Svo. 14s. 
I0ctoherl9l^. 
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